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ABSTRACT 

In this book, a direction is proposed for the 
community/junior college whereby the college may better serve its 
students and community by employing current knowledge of affective 
instruction. Because the junior college takes pride in being a 

teaching institution,** the text deals particularly with the history 
and current status of curriculum and instruction. The book is divided 
into four sections. Part 1 presents a paradigmatic picture of the 
community college as it might look in 1979, offering a model of a 

self-renewing institution" with a flexible curriculum built on a 
firm instructional base. Part 2 traces the history of curricular and 
instructional practices in junior colleges and attempts to address 
issues related to the continuing interest in instructional 
innovation, and calls for curricular experimentation. Part 3 relates 
the model college of 1979 to its current counterpart, suggesting and 
extending arguments for making the transition. Part 4 examines a 
def ined-outcomes approach to teaching and learning, (EJV) 
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Foreword 



Ami Cod said, 'Let there be light'; and there was light .... 

"And God said, 'Let there be lights to separate the diy from the 
night.' And God made the two great lights, the greater light to rule 
ihc day, and the lesser light to rule the night; he made the stars 
also .... 

"Then God said, 'Lot us make man in our image.' ... So God 
created man in his own image." 

And man said, "Let there be horseless carriages," and he 
made the automobile. 

And man said, "Let there be flying ships that will carry hundreds 
of people through the air at 2000 miles per hour," and he made the 
9uper50nic jet. 

Then n«n teid, "Let us go to the moon," and he went there. 
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These words from the first chapter of Genesis and the few samples 
of man's enormous achievements reveal that God and man have not been 
content to predict the future: they have invented it. For as Dennis Gabor 
has said, "the future cannot be predicted, but it can be invented " How 
man will shape it, Gabor adds, "is largely a matter of free human choice, 
not the business of machines, nor of scientists, not even psychologists, 
but the prerogative of inspired humanists, of poets and writers. ... It was 
man's ability to invent which has made human society what it is." 

And it was man's ability to invent which made our schools, colleges, 
and universities what they are today — vyhat they will be ten', twenty- 
five, and a hundred years from now. 

In this book, Piofessor Arthur Cohen adds significantly to a rapidly 
growing, impressive, and most useful futuristic literature. He invents the 
community college of 1979. His book is a blockbuster. Few readers I 
venture a guess, will agree with all the elements of his plan Most 
thoughtful and knowledgeable readers will concur in the general direction 
in which he leads. 

The need for such a book is urgent. Community colleges are now 
being established at the rate of more than one each week. Are they merely 
physical plants? Merely shells with no inner substance or adequate facili- 
ties for learning? Or are they founded with a carefully thought-out edu- 
cational philosophy, sound plans, and realistic financial projections? By 
setting up the guide lines to be thought through, by stimulating the imagi- 
nation needed to formulate plans, the author has rendered a genuine 
service to all who have responsibility for on-going colleges and those 
who feel impelled by circumstances to start new ones. 

The author makes abundantly clear that we know more about how 
a college should be related to the community and about learning than we 
generally apply. 

With the tremendous increases in college enrollments, with costs 
skyrocketing, with employment opportunities for college-age youth dis- 
appearing, time is fast running out. Of necessity, changes will come. 
Those projected in this book call for rethinking entire programs and the 
means of support. 

The author's general prescriptions, if they are followed, will obvi^ 
o»isly not usher in the millennium — nor does he assume they will. Our 
community colleges will, however, offer more fully the educational oppor- 
tunities that enable students to achieve the goal so well expressed in the 
seal of the State University of New York: "Let each become all he is capa- 
ble of being." 

Alvin C. Eurich 

Academy for Educational Development 
New York, New York 
January, 1969 
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In the course of my work, I speak with junior college faculty mem- 
bers and administrators in most areas of the United States. On occasion, 
I find fault with their practices and, when I do, I am .net invariably with 
the accusation, "You are another!" Not until they are satisfied that I 
recognize the shortcomings in my own teaching and the inadequacies of 
the university with which I am affiliated will they attend to my arguments. 

Let it be said, then, at the beginning, that all criticisms of junior 
college curriculum and instruction incl;jded in this book may be applied 
with equal validity to my efforts and to those of the university. Most 
institutions of higher education, including my own, are at least as guilty 
— perhaps more so — on all counts. 

But, having made this disclaimer, let me hasten to add that I am 
not apologizing for the tenor of this work. As a glance at the literature 
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of the field will show, internal criticism is one of the scarcest commodi- 
ties in American education. The junior college segment of that field 
suffers particularly from this lack: instead of genuine self-appraisal, most 
of its writings contain a curious mixture of defensiveness and self-con- 
gratulation. I consider myself a member of the community college family, 
so to speak, by virtue of the thrust of my work at UCLA, and hope this 
volume will be received as an authentic attempt to redress rhe imbalance 
at If*ast partially. 

The reader should bear in mind that I am attempting to answer 
certain special questions. As CoIIingwood (1939) said, before one car 
criticize answers, it is essential that he know what the questions are. The 
point deserves elaboration. 

Not long ago, I received a query from the president of a new junior 
college in a small southern town. He wanted the names of people "with 
Ph.D.'s" whom he might be able to entice to serve on his staff. My reply 
was to send a few names along with the admonition that it might be 
possible for him to build a good program with non-docto:al people. 
Only later, when I received a set of pubhc relations releases from the 
college, did I realize I had misinterpreted his question. I thought he 
had been askmg, "How can I find people to help me create a viable 
post-secondary educational program in an area where there was none 
before?" But his question had actually been, "How can I gain prestige 
in my district most rapidly?" The matter became clear when I saw that, 
regardless of its topic, each release was careful to note that the college 
"had nine Ph.D.'s on the staff — more than any other junior college 
in the state!" 

Another example of the importance of knowing the questions be- 
fore criticizing the answers is apparent in the junior colleges' current 
pattern of curricular revision. Regularly, hke the swing of a pendulum, 
many colleges go from multi-level grouping of freshman composition 
students on the basis of "ability" to single courses mandated for all, and 
back again. They start with single required courses and soon begin to 
build honors sections 'above" and remedial sections "below" what has 
by then become the "regular" or "transfer" course. In time, as many as 
seven tracks — including "sub-sub-remedial" — may be created. Even- 
tually the staff realizes that it has no valid way of sorting students into 
the courses, or that all the courses are essentially th<i same anyway, and 
it shifts hack to the single-course pattern. 

There is a similar periodic introduction and rejection of writing 
laboratories ^d many other special instructional programs. Ostensibly, 
college staffs are asking the question, 'How can we organize our curricu- 
lum and our instructional procedures so s^at more students learn to write 
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effectively?" The vaciUation seems to relate to the fact that no one knows 
whether or not students learn more or better when they are grouped 
according to "ability," given material at "their level," and "taught" by 
this method or that. 

But the heart of the problem is in the question, which is currently 
unanswerable because the faculty possesses no definition of what it 
means by "effective" writing. It has neglected to ask an essential pre- 
liminary question: "What (in terms that have clear and common refcr- 
rent) must our students be able to do in order to satisfy our requirement 
that (hey 'write effectively'?" Not until the staff answers that question 
can reliable measures be developed to let students in and out of the 
courses ("They must be able to do this upon entrance and that upon 
exit"). And unless such devices are built, there is no way to tell what 
instructional pattern is best. The fluctu«rion5 themselves are clearly the 
resuli of constant dissatisfaction; one curriculum paradigm is followed 
until, as Veblen (1931, p. 178) said in speaking of a similar phenomenon 
in women's fashions, "aesthetic nausea" sets in, whereupon another is 
adopted. 

It is possible that I have misinterpreted the purpose of the ever- 
changing modes of curriculum and instruction. They may actually be 
in answer to the question, "How can we innovate often enough so that 
we maintain an excitement in our work or so that our confreres do not 
consider us stodgy?" In that case, the response is correct: shift back and 
forth with such frequency that the staff is continually titillated and the 
onlooker perceives a state of "educational ferment." 

Several instances where I have deliberately misinterpreted ques- 
tions may be found in these pages. For example, I am critical of the cur- 
rent state of research in the community college (Chapter Twelve) largely 
because I refuse to acknowledge the fact that research offices are pri- 
marily concerned with gathering information for use in public relations 
activities or data on which to base proposals for augmented lirnding. 
Junior college leaders seldom admit it, even to themselves, but the ques- 
tion from which almost all their research stems is, "How can we aggran- 
dize the institution?" I don't think self-perpetuation should be the sole 
~or even the overriding — purpose of an educational structure. My 
criticism, then, is directed not so much as the research itscif as at the 
fact that researchers are addressing themselves to the wrong issues. If 
they were asking, "Are we in fact educating the masses of people who 
come through our doors?" their responses (the methods they currently 
employ) would be wrong. As it is, they are obtaining the correct answers 
to their question but I cannot reconcile their question with my view of 
what a college or its research effort should be about. 
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The college of 1979 as sketched in this book is an answer to a ques- 
tion I posed to mysc*f. I had been in the field of education only a short 
time when I reached the conclusion that any educational structure, to be 
worthy of the name, must define and bring about learning along par- 
tic^ar dimensions. Thus, my question : What form would a community 
junior college take if it were organized deliberately to cause learning? 

The paradigm college was created by applying a defined-outcomes 
rationale to a composite of current institutional forms and then extrapo- 
lating. I picked the year 1979 because I felt it would take ten years to 
build such an instinition. The college of 1979 differs from many projec- 
tions into the future in that it is not a showcase for randomly selected 
educational novelties. I was not trying to answer anyone else's questions. 

Whether or not any single college will look like this model ten 
years from now depends on many things: the relative affluence of its 
parent community, the pattern of evolution in neighboring educational 
institutions, and the caliber of people attracted to the college staff, to 
name only a few. More than anything else, it depends on whether any 
of the current generation of leaders want their insdtutions to look like 
this one, because the college of 79 will be shaped by decisions that are 
being made now. My guess is that the mechanical aspects of the col- 
lege — dass scheduling by computer, multi-media instructional devices, 
etc. — will be adopted by many institutions and the ethos by few; it is 
much easier to change hardware than guiding concepts. 

It is difficult to trace ideas to their sources. Most of the concepts 
outlined in this book have been iterated by educators for decades. In 
fact many of ihe issues are brought together by Alvin C. Eurich in Cam- 
pus 1980 (1968), a book I read after this work was substantially complete. 

My contribution is the synthesis of many notions in the context 
of the community junior college. I picked the two-year college not be- 
cause I think it particularly more open to change than any other educa- 
tional structure (none of them change much until the rocks start coming 
through the windows) but because the need is especially urgent. In their 
speeches and pronouncements, junior college leaders have indicated an 
acceptance of the charge to teach all. Now it is up to them to deliver. 

In the course of preparing this work, I received help from many 
people. The university allowed me to take a quarter on sabbatical leave. 
The staff of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior College Information, 
headed by Barbara Willis, provided typing and clerical support. The 
manuscript was read and criticized by several colleagues and friends 
including B. Lamar Johnson and C. Roben Pace, senior professors in the 
Area of Higher Education, and Florence B. Brawer, Assistant Research 
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Educationist. Martin J. Cohen contributed ideas in his inimitable way. 
In addition, I discussed these thoughts with many groups of graduate 
students and junior college faculty members. I thank them all and hope 
they learned as much from me as I did from them. 

A.M.C 

Graduate School of Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 
January, 1969 



(Note: — The parenthetical citations in the text refer to the bibliography preceding 
the index. Page numbers are specified only when it is necessary to pinpoint a reference 
in a book'length work.) 
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Introduction 



Why has America become conscious tl.at its education is not 
good enough? Why now and not twenty years ago? 

— A. S. Neill (1968.) 

The wonder is, when you think about it, how long our schools 
have managed *x) stay the same. 

— George B. Leonard (1968, p. 213.) 



The community junior college today represents one of the few 
unique accomplishments of American education in the twentieth century 
— expanded educational opportunity ior all citizens. It is viewed vari- 
ously as democracy's college, as an inexpensive, close- to- home alternative 
to the lower divisi:)n of a prestigious university; as a place to await mar- 
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riage, . job, or the draft; and as a high school with ash trays For mai»y 
of enroUees, it is a stepping stone to the hi^er learning; for most^t 
is the last fonnal/graded, public education in which they wdl be mvolved. 
Tht conmtunity college is - or attempts to be - all thirds to all people, 
trying valiantly to serve simultaneously as custodian, trailer, stimu- 
lant, behavior-shaper, counselor, adviser, «.d caretaker to both young 
and old. To a greater or lesser degree, it succeeds m most of its many 

*'"'**The junior coUege is not a basic research institution, nor is it a home 
for a "community of scholars"; to conceive of it as a truncated university 
is thoroughly inappropriate. Similarly, despite its roo«, the commumti 
college should not be considered an extension of secondary school; it has 
broader purposes and a different student popul-tion. The .-ollege is, how- 
ever, be^mino »he vehicle by means of which the nation is accderating 
the pursuit of its educational ideal - providing all youth an opportunity 
Tobtain an education and training to the limit of their capabilities. 
(National Science Foundation, 1967, p. 23.) That is its unique mission. 
As responsible groups have phrased it: 

The goal of universal education beyond the high school is no 
more Utopian than the goal of full citizenship for all Ameri- 
cans .... If a person is adjudged incapable growth toward a 
free mind today, he has been adjudged ir.caprble.of the dig- 
nity of fun citizenship in a free society. That is a judgment 
which no American conscious of his ideals and traditions 
can rightly make. (Educational Policies Commission, 1964, 
p. 360.) 

In that context, to bar the ignorant is as undemocratic as it would be to 
refuse admission to the poor. These are the ideals which have given rise 
to community colleges. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 

What next, then, for this new, fast-growing offspring of American 
higher education? The first experiment, begun at the mm of the cemuO^ 
is now over. The nearly two million students enrolled m more than 900 
American junior colleges indicate the nation has been sold on he idea 
ThTt post-secondary education is necessary and desirable for all young 
Xl^-v7rious^mmissions and agencies have done that ,ob quite 
well over the past twenty years. (Gardner, 1960, p. 91.) 

71 time now to plan for a further stage of community college 
development. It is unreasonable to expect that the institutions will con- 
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tinue to be supported indefinitely without clearer definition of their effects 
on swdents and their contributions to community life. Proliferation of 
coUeges at the current rate cannot continue forever. Some form of pub- 
lidy supported higher education will be made available for all but it will 
not neceSarily be housed in institutions like the community coUege of 

^ A°siond reason for taking fresh views of the community college 
is b.sed on the fact that the cdlege, charged as it is with unique educa- 
tional tasks, must develop unique curricular and instructional forms - 
however, it has not yet done so. In a classic of understatement, Reynolds 
(1966 p 110) haf said of the junior college, "The relationship between 
the inlphcations of stated purposes for the educational program and the 
program itself is not always consistent." Most practices currendy in 
vogue were designed by and for universities or secondary schools, but 
community colleges must eventually develop f.eir own procedures if 
they are to achieve their purposes. 

Another fundamental concern is apparent. Despite its size, growth 
rate, and multiplicity of • functions, the junior college has not yet suc- 
ceeded in gaining a position as a genuinely respected force m Amencan 
education. A sense of self is lacking, an unease reflected m the defensive 
character of much of the writing by leaders in the field. (Gleazer, 1968b.) 
Can the movement achieve direction, focus, emphasis, and withal the 
identity so long desired but so futilely sought? 

lie lack of an established educational role makes it mcreasmgly 
difficult for community colleges to attract qualified staff members and 
greatly intensifies the problems of those who make plans and set pohaes 
for these institutions. Junior colleges cannot measure up to the demands 
pUced upon them by aping the practices of the secondary schools or the 
universities, which were designed in other times to provide other services 
to different populations. Nor can identity be gained by instructors saymg 
repeatedly, "We are professionals!" and administrators claiming, -We 
are part of higher education and deserve respect accordingly! A distmct 
and unique rationale - a new focus - is required. The community col- 
leges' sense of self can arise only from such a definition of purpose and 
a dear demonstration of their value. 

Internal matters need resolution as well. Certain problems cannot 
indefinitely be swept under the rug: student unrest (espcdally the noise- 
less type),- conflicts over curriculum; the tendency to innovate first and 
ask questions later (if at all) that is in fact a cover for insidious institu- 
tional ossification; faculty members' incessant, desperate attempts to 
plant sprigs of ivy at the gates so that the barbarians will be dissuaded 
from entering (as if by incantation); and growing commumty d-saffec- 
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rion that is leading to the withdrawal of financial underpinning. Each 
issue affects'and is afifeaed by the others; attempts to solve them in piece- 
meal fashion are not likely to succeed. 

HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 

Educational institutions take shape in response to needs, pressures, 
and forms in the community which constructs them. Five hundred years 
ago. Western society was based on inherited class distinctions. The roles 
and functions of its members derived from rigid tradition; there was 
little vertical movement between classes. In that society, business and 
trade were conducted by a merchant group, vocations were pursued by 
informally trained artisans, and the intrigues of government were sepa- 
rate from and had little e£fea upon the lives of the masses of people. 
The society's store of abstract knowledge was in the keeping of a small 
group who by choice resided m isolation from the rest of the populace. 
Advancement of the frontiers of their knowledge was undertaken by 
discourse among members of that selea group. Communication among 
members of the elite was through word of mouth or with the aid of 
laboriously handmade books The isolate company perpetuated itself by 
inducting novitiates into the tight circle; the processes or their learning 
were thoroughly mysterious* Society in general was little concerned wi 
and ever ess affected by, the dialogues in which the group engaged. 

Educational institutions within that society had as their overriding 
purpose the provision of an environment in which scholars might pursue 
their discourses and pass on their knowledge to the young who had been 
selected to join their ranks. The campus was isolated from the community, 
the faculty set apart from society, and the curriculum concerned primarily 
with preserving among a few a spiritual and intellectual heritage from 
the great minds of the past. That was the college which developed in 
Western Europe between the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 

A contemporary society dedicated to technological progress and 
free movement between classes requires a different educational form. 
In our society, status is closely linked to occupational role, and the 
barriers between role distinctions are so pliable that people frequendy 
transfer positions. Merchants, artisans, and governmental leaders are 
interlocked; the actions of each are known to affect the others. There 
exists more abstract knowI<»dge than any one group of people anywhere 
can possess. The store of information expands exponentially through 
the efforts of tens of thousand*, of empiricists. Bits of new data can be 
instantly retrieved and uansmitted around the world. Information must 
often be provided to all of society because all its members are immedi- 
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ately affected by, and intimately involved in, its consequences. If society 
is to function effectively, all members must understand and be able to 
deal in abstractions^ More than people to be learned from, there is a body 
of knowledge end codes of behavior which must be learned. 

Such a society requires educational institutions in which all the 
young are brought to a minimum degree of competence in handling 
abstract knowledge — places where they learn to react flexibly to many 
kinds of sitviations and to communicate with their fellows. Virtually all 
of society's pool of information will soon be instantaneously retrievable, 
time and distance quickly ceasing to operate as limiting factors. Ours 
is becoming a society whose "business" is "learning." (McLuhan, 1964.) 
Many types of educational institutions are needed — publicly and pri- 
vately supported, formally and informally organized. All of the popula- 
tion must be involved to some degree. 

Within each of their conununities, junior colleges Ct.n help contem- 
porary society — not by perpetuating the forms of the past, but by 
designing and implementing new thrusts in education. Certain limita- 
tions in educational planning are apparent. We do not yet know enough 
about the effects of release from work and of electronic media on the 
individual. We do not know how instant conununication, total informa- 
tion retrieval, and the other results of advanced technology c^n best fit 
into the design of a teaching institution. We do know, however, that 
present instructional forms are so archaic their purposes, functions, and 
practices seem hardly to belong to modem America. 

DATELINE 79 

In this book, a direction is proposed for the community junior 
college, one whereby the college may better serve its students and its 
community by employing current knowledge of effective instruction. The 
text challenges many traditions and favored assumptions on which cur- 
rent practices are based. Those assumptions must be questioned because 
until they are, perception of problems is limited and lasting changes are 
imlikely. The most pervasive barriers to change are not limitations in 
money or staff time, as often suggested. The real barriers are subtle 
limitations in vision, attitudes, and expectations, conditioned as they are 
by present-day practices* 

This book deals particularly with curriculum and instruction be- 
cause, throughout the history of the movement, the junior college has 
taken pride in being a "teaching institution." Modes of financial support, 
architecture, and administration are described only minimally and as 
they relate to the process of instruction. The history and current status 
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of teaching and learning arc treated more fully because it is necessary to 
consider how they evolved if one is to attempt to change them. 

The text is divided into four sections. Part One presents a paradig- 
matic picture of a community college as it might look in 1979. The model 
presented is that of a "self-renewing institution" (Gardner, 1963) offer- 
ing a flexible curriculum built on a firm instructional base. The design 
is an outgrowth of the presumed effect of many current forces — student 
unrest and community disaffection, for example, to name but two. It 
considers that student unrest flooding from the university will splash 
over the junior college in the early 1970's (Lombardi, 1969), and there 
meet a groundsweU of desire for curriculum control arising from the 
local community. Together, the waves will break and recede, leaving a 
residue of change possibly along the lines presented here. Lay citizens 
will sit on general-education advisory committees as they now partici- 
pate on trades advisory committees. Students will find curricular rele- 
vance in a range of community involvements — from tutoring elementary 
school pupils to serving in Peace Corps type endeavors — all under the 
auspices of the coUege. (Mayhew, 1968.) 

At the core ot the college's processes will be the deliberate practice 
of instruction. It will be built on a definirive teaching-learning paradigm 
and employ a built-in system of evaluation. Student learning — pre- 
dictable, measurable, definable — will be the college's raison d'etre. The 
college will predict and accept accountability for its effects. No longer 
slavishly following the university, it will take a lead in experimenting 
with instructional forms — not by innovating for the sake of innova- 
tion, but by setring hypotheses, introducing changes, and assessing their 
impact. The community in which the college is located will look to it to 
provide particular services, seeing it no longer as a symbol, but as a force 
for shaping the life of the community. 

And what of 1969? "Change, innovate, experiment!" call the edu- 
cators. (Johnson, 1964, 1969.) But in what direcrions? And why is there 
such continuing interest in instructional innovation? Why the many calls 
for curricular experimentation? Part Two attempts to answer these ques- 
tions by tracing some backgrounds of practices in junior college curricu- 
lum and instrucrion. It considers current forms as they relate to stated 
purposes and points out several anomalies and incongruities. As a way 
of helping the colleges organize to predict and assess effects, this section 
examines some of the concepts on which current forms are based, dis- 
cussing particularly archaisms and inconsistencies. 

Part Tht^ relates the model college of 1979 to its current counter- 
part, suggesting and extending arguments for making the transition. The 
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chaw is made that junior college leaders can best serve their communi- 
ties by cutting away irrelevant practices -by turning their institutions 
into places where learning happens, through which their communities 

are transformed. . , , , j ■ 

For decades, educators have cried out for schools and instructors 
to specify the directions they are taking. Twenty years ago Paul Klapper 
(19491 visited numerous college classrooms and concluded, Aimlessness 
is the most important single cause of ineffectiveness in teaching and 
of frustrarion of educational effort. Agairi and again ""^ looks in vain 
for evidence of purpose in classroom, lecture hall and laboratory. 
It is futile to attempt to design instruction or even examine the pro- 
cess of learning itself unle.ss specific ends are stipulated. What does 
"learning" -presumably the end of all educational effort -mean? 

How is it exhibited? , . , 

Part Four examines a defined-outcomes approach to teaching and 
learning. Any instructor may incorporate the ideas presented m this 
section in his own work, whether or not others in his mstitution follow 
along -and indeed whether he is in a high school or m the graduate 
division of a university. Much work in defined learning needs to be done 
The use of specified objectives, the effects of the process on teacher and 
student, and the theories on which defined outcomes are based are so 
important to iducation that they cannot long be ignored by anyone m 

'"Srco'ut?! publicly supported institution is taking a risk when it 
displays its precise goals to the public (one of the features of che college 
of 79) but the alternatives -clandestine ends, or no clear goals at all 
(only processes) - seem more dangerous. In large measure, the college s 
success depend; on the good will and intelligence *e 
which it is located and to which it is accountable. This bespeaks a nsk 
luar to that taken by the founders of the United States when they 
determined that an informed electorate should vote on issues that affect 
it. Democratic government is dangerous but its alternatives are more so, 
the same goes for democratic education. , . ,j u. 

How will change be triggered? Intensified civil disorder would be 
more likely to lead to retrogression within the schools than "ew f°rms 
of education. Similarly, a lessening of community financial support 
would bring about a type of change but not necessarily m the direction 
proposed in this volume. Direct competition from private corporations, 
a possibility discussed in the Epilogue, may lead to beneficial revisions^ 
Whatever it takes to move the junior colleges off dead-center, let it be 
soon I 
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Ckapler One 

Conceptual Bases 
and 

Pliysical Structure 



Ue college of 1979 serves a medium-sized city and several suburbs 
ftr the past fifteen years, the district's population has been 300,000, but, 
JJthough the size of the population has remair.cd the same, its composi- 
4*^ J- u L "^^^ wealthier members of the population have moved 

W^Z^ suburbs, many of which are out of the district, and their places have 
ijwn taken by the less affluent.The center of the district is an nrl an area 

fcllT*"^ *" ''«'>"'"8 residential sections, and a 

tew large retailing centers. Urban renewal programs, sponsored by « 
combination of public anc» private funds, are beginning to slow the ad- 
^ce of decay. Some heavy industry remains in the city, but the major 
part ot industrial production is in new, technologically advanced factories 
.on the periphery. Job retraining is a continuing necessity for a large 
portion of the work force. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 

Opportunities for education are many and varied. In addition to 
the information disseminated through the efforts of the mass media, 
several types of formal educational institutions are available. A human- 
ist center conducts an continuing dialogue on issues of social iipj*jrt. A 
liberal arts college in the vicinity offers a program not very different from 
that provided by its nineteenth century predecessor. The state university 
has abandoned the pretext that it affords an opportimity for general edu- 
cation; it devotes its energies to research and to the training of researchers. 
Industries have expanded their training programs to the point where they 
no longer ask the public schools to prepare their workers and technicians. 
The citizens of the community, acting alone or in small groups, offer 
specialty courses in modem foreign languages, cottage trades, aiid uses 
for leisure t;riie. The variety of education in the dty has expanded tre- 
mendously. 

The community college itself is a public, two-year institution sup- 
ported by a combination of state and local efforts. Organized in 1929 
as part of a high-school district, it separated thirty years later and now 
operates as an independent institution. Although the college looks differ- 
ent now, vestiges of its origins remained for more than a decade after the 
separation. For a long time there was little staff turnover and only minimal 
changes in the curriculum and instruction methods. Until the early 1970's, 
the college's forms and procedures were much as they had been prior to 
the redistricting arrangement. 

For example, in 1969 the college offered transfer or college parallel 
courses, technical and vocational training programs, and a conglomerate 
of community-service and "non-credit" r lasses. In many respects, it 
seemed to be a service center for the university rather than a community 
college. The college sought the university's approval for its curriculum 
and instructional forms, screened students and referred them to "transfer" 
and "non-transfer" tracks, sent the most capable students on, flunked out 
the less competent, and generally, enabled four-year institutions to main- 
tain a tight set of entrance requirements. Because it and similar com- 
munity colleges in the state had bcrome well developed, the publicly 
supported universities were able to raise standards for admission so high 
that they accepted only those students who placed in the upper quintile on 
intelligence tests or achieved a similarly high record in prior academic 
woik. 

Remedial education was the focus of a growing set of problems 
occasioned by two factors: the percentage of the district's young people 
who sought to take advantage of the college's services was becoming 
steadily larger, and the percentage of students from families with tradi- 
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tionally high aspirations for the education of their children was becoming 
steadily smaller. Other issues also claimed attention. Demands that the 
college serve more and different types of people were growing, but its 
financial support was not increasing at a rate commensurate with its ef- 
forts to provide the expanded ser/ices. The curriculum, originally modeled 
on that of the university, was outmoded and, despite repeated attempts 
at innovation, instructional forms were archaic. The college depended on 
cutside sources for the solutions to these problems — that is, it consumed 
rather th&n produced knowledge about methods of instruction. The college 
characterized itself as a "teaching institution" even though the question 
1- of whether or not anyone was learning anything was rarely put to the 
test. 

The college had no way of determining the extent to which its efforts 
were effective, because the studies in which it participated were devised 
solely to compare it quantitatively with similar institutions. Its student 
dropout rate — the difference between the number of students who en- 
rolled and those who completed any program — was well over 50 per 
^ cent. In short, in 1969 it was a typical urban community college: It re- 
" acted to pressures from various segments of the population it purported 
; to serve, resisted change because of its reliance on perceived tradition, and 
was beset by misunderstanding and lack of communication among stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration. Yet it had persevered and represented 
^ ^ what was then viewed as a triumph of democratic educational opportu- 

The changes of the last decade surpassed any of those that occurred 
during the previous fo. ty years. Now, in 1979, the outward forms of the 
college look familiar, but the structure behind the facade is different. 
There are many differences in the purpose, function, philosophical and 
ronceptual bases and in effect on students and the larger community. 
The district contributes approximately the same financial support, but 
the college does more with the money. The curriculum is founded upon 
gre courses; course proliferation is a thing of the past. Remedial educa- 
j^pn is no longer offered as such. All distinctions between "transfer" and 
i<; terminal" programs have broken down. The relevance of the curricu- 
la^ is carefully guarded — students no longer view their college experi- 
ence as an abstraction outsitlj the reality of their lives. The institution 
M a medium for change in the community. 

By deliberate intent, the modes of instruction «. the college are 
extremely varied. The sections of the courses are different in design and 
iS|>^onphasis. The roles of the faculty and the administration have been 
^^specialized and clarified. Student achievement of specific learning objec- 
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fives is the focus — the acknowledged, sanctioned, werriding purpose 
of the institution. The college has gained direction, status, and a unique 
fonn. In daring to meet the challenges of the process of becoming, it has 
found its own self, its own identity. 

CONCEPTUAL BASES 

Among the major changes in modes of conceptualizing the college 
that have occurred over the past ten years is a different way of consider- 
ing time. Curriculum and instruction are now geared exclusively to stu- 
dent achievement. The significance of Ae number of hours spent in class 
by a student has changed; Ae fme is not considered indicative of the 
student's commitment to or Ae value of, his learning. The student's time 
is his own; he may spend it on campus or off; in class or at work; reading 
or listening. The college seeks only student achievement in the form of a 
tangible product. 

The semester and unit blocks of time have been completely aban- 
doned; previously dicy had been the basic measuring devices because 
what was to be learned was pooriy defined, and how learning occurred 
was largely unknown. In 1979, die knowledge of what and how has 
eliminated the use of time as the measure of student attainment. 

A second basic difference in the college of 79 is its concept of space, 
both the life space of Ae instructor and the spatial boundaries of the 
campus. In addition to Ae earlier evaluation of time spent by a student 
in dass, Aere was a parallel view of Ae value of an instructor's presence. 
The person of an instructor was curiously seen as having worth in itself. 
This concept was reflected in Ae untoward di/Iiculty of introducing repli- 
cable media into instruction at Ae college ai d fn Ae fact Aat instructors 
resisted all attempts lo be separated physicjJly from Ae students — as, 
for example, in large group or televised instruction. (When one is sprink- 
ling drops of wisdom, one wants Ae recipients to stand dose!) The 
present role differentiation allows a few instructors to continue as full- 
time media, but most perform oAer tasks — tasks which may or may 
not bring Aem into conuct wiA students. 

A view of the value of Ae campus itself is anoAer difference in 
space conceptualization. As Aey are prcsendy organized, Ae college's 
curriculum and instruction utilize many parts of the city; Ae community 
is used as a social laboratory. The core social science sequence employs 
students in jobs as data collectors, poll takers, field workeis in a variety 
of public campaigns, and in similar capacities. Students do not remain on 
a campus to learn about society; Aey learn by participating in Ae com- 
munity's activities, being involved in field projects, and attempting to 
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manipulate small segments of Ae communitv in laboratory- type experi- 
ments. These experiences are not adjuncts to courses, they are forms of 
cooperative study that indicate Ae distinct conceptual break away from 
Ae campus as a closed community. 

By anoAer change, Ae college is seen as a learning laboratory. Al- 
Aough some progress has been made, even now in 1979, knowledge of 
how people learn is still sketchy. The study of learning as a phenomenon 
of living organisms was previously confined to universities and research 
laboratories. The results of Aeir studies were translated and disseminated 
to Ae community colleges, but diffusion was incredibly slow. Now, Ae 
community college itself studies learning among it5 own students wiA 
\ investigations conducted by its own staff. By experimentalists' standards 
Ae studies may seem crude, but Aey residt in changed practices in Ae 
college, and that is Ae objective. 

Although the universities to which many of Ae college's students 
evenmally transfer continue to maintain Aeir own student-screenings, Ae 
college no longer designs its programs on the basis of Ae university's re- 
quirements. Disciplinary action, such as probation and/or suspension, 
because of a student's "academic difficulties" is no longer practiced. 
Tracking (placing students into transfer and non-transfer courses) is 
pass*. The college of '79 exists to serve its students and its community; 
it is not a sorting mechanism operated for Ae benefit of the university. 

Through a variety of community involvements such as student 
tutoring of elementary-school pupils, service projects, and Ae use of 
• . *^ * technical laboratory, Ae college exerts direct 

influence on its parent city. Students who intend to transfer are not 
injured, the university accepts Sem as before and Ae community itself 
is helped. This represents a change in conceptualization of Ae college's 
purposes for, alt^«t,^h its staff had always spoken of serving Ae snadents 
«nd Ae community, institutional practices Aat too closely followed uni- 
Vcrsity diaates tended to belie Ae point. 

The definition of learning wiAin which Ae college functions 
points to one more mijor conceptuM rhange: Learning is now defined 
^ as the changed capzbilify for, or tendency toward, acting in particular 
^ays. Inferences of learning at Ae college are made by assessing stu- 
^dcnts' capabilities prior to and after instruction. If no change can be ob- 
^ffjfff^^i no inference of learning is made. 

The adherence to Ais definition influences practices in a most pcr- 
^ , vasive fashion. Specific, measurable objectives are devised for all units in 
r «1 sections of all courses; Aat which is to be learned by the students is 
1^^^ communicated. Infomiation regarding tlie students' 

••chievement of objectives is gaAered routinely, and changes in media 
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fRqumdy are nude on die bans of dim data. The college is focused 
on deBned oatccmief — die specific ends toward which all instruction is 
designed to le«l. Each objective set by die coUege meets duee criteria. 
These are a task or action to be performed by die student diat will demon- 
•ttate his learning; a set of conditions under which die ta^ will be per- 
toimed; and the minimum acceptable pcrfbimance level. 

The specification of suA objectives has brought about several 
practices diat are dUferent from diose employed by earlier generations of 
uistmctort, «dio sorted snidents on a scale diat pitted one against anodier 
Students were "marked" on die basis of how weU diey performed in 
comparison widi dieir feUows; die "less able" were screened out. Now, 
«Kh oltjective most be mastered at die level specified. In no sense does 
die college cnooorage students to compete widi one anodier for "mwb"; 
instead, diey compete widi and attempt to achieve die stated tn^i — d:- 
objectives dwmselves. When die snidents attain die pre-set objectives, 
diey have "learned" and concretely demons'_ated dieir capabilities. 

For a long time, writers in die field have spoken of die junior college 
from die viewpoint of funcHon — transfer, terminal, remedial, and adult 
education, and commnnity service — as dunigh its function was a charge 
peimanendy assigned to die instinition by society at large. In many in- 
stant, community coOeges were "sold" to prospective parent communi- 
ties by zeakM who alleged diat unemployment would be reduced, die 
problems of die ghetto would be alleviated, and die material and spiritual 
weU-being of die people would be measurably enhanced ahnost as soon 
as die instinition opened its doors. Colleges were organized and financed. 
Hiey accepted functions not previously filled, such as offering vocational 
retraining, localized college-pandld training, and certain community-ser- 
vice courses. To die extent diat diey provided an opportunity for die com- 
munity's young to attend an instinition at which diey might be counseled, 
retrained, and exposed to college courses, diey filled an existing void. 
But in most instances, die college provided an oppommity for learning 
widiout accepting die accountability for diat learning. There is a marked 
difference between Mowing a snident to learn and taking responsibility 
for die directkm and extent of that learning. 

The college of 1979 has blocked out an area of competence and is 
accountable for die learning achieved by its students; in die broadest 
sense, diis reflects its new concept of education. Setting die objectives 
and leading snidents to dieir attainment are die institution's main pur- 
pose, but it is also a medium of change in die dty. In diis sense, die col- 
lege may be seen as using processes on people for definitive ends. The 
staff does not merely examine ita processes or its people when it attempts 
to define its own operation. It accounts for die effects of diose processes 
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upon die students who attend the institution, and upon die larger com- 
munity. Sun.Iarly, the college does not pretend to do aU dungs foTTta 
Sln^ J» only to cause its students, and 

arttUd^. ~-"^""''y' *° «^*^*'°P *P«ifi««l ""inimal skills and 

PHYSICAL PLANT 

The college is of die city; die campus on the hill outside die town 

fZ ThI u ""n^ °^ " We stemmed 

fam^a dme when aU knowledge was carried in die minds of elde«, when 

when snidents were sent from die "base distractions" of pedesUm 
joaety to a "place of knowledge." Now. because VnoJl^^ 
ttansmitted mstandy to and from any point in space, die collegeLctions 
as a direct and dehberate agent of social change. Concepnially,X «,m! 
aumty college is not a place apart from the "evil influences" of die dty 
^t« actually a part of die community. It appears to be a decentralized 
TOUege; actually ,ts campus has expanded to indude die confines of die 
entire community. 

offers a full program of core courses. Eadi center is autonomous : it deter- 
mi^v« its own hours of operation, course scheduling, and personnel 
^ployment policies. Ead, one feeds data about stud^ts into^33 
computer storage bank and determines what courses it will offer 

- ' U. J*'^ "^"^"^ ^^'^ 1'500 students. They are 

tocated m rented stores, in spaces that formerly were office buil«Lgs, 
jnd m oW mansions that had outlived their original pu^^ses. Easy acce« 

' AeS r Tu?'' °^ physical-plant operations are 

the duef criteria by which locations are determined. Because "colleee" as 
a^bol of an elitist era dies hard, some efforts are maaj to have die 

TJ^orlr^ r^'^T' ""P"^- C°"««l"«"tly' when possible, 
2 «r y«"*ward IS made a part of the college center. However die 

«iJ2'i,*1 P^,^^y ^"'y or lease existing buildings so diat ead, 
^fgjr IS disposable at httle expense to the institution. Most students 
«K>U at the center nearest their home, even though they may "stop in" 
|^«nd,take a umt of a course anywhere in the dty if diey wish. 
• £mm A ' ^^^''^ ^ppearance of the college is somewhat different, too. 

Computer-simulated laboratories, the most fruitful development in 
«gi£Uter.assisted learning in the past several years, are available in aU 
Winters. Remote terminals permit students to partidpate in laboratory 
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exerdses and allow the core science course to be offered in all locations. 
There are few classrooms as such; large lecture halls are used for some 
sections, and carrels for odiers. Comfortably furnished, small meeting 
rooms are available for participants in discussion sections. 

In each center there is a library where media of all sorts are arranged 
in kits according to units of the core courses. There are many media 
patterns; the kit for a unit of a course may be a box in which are enclosed 
a closed-loop, single-concept film, a tape^ and seveial reprints from books. 
As new media are developed, the contents of the kits are changed and 
made available immediately. TTiere are no haidcover books in the library; 
paperbacks are used exclusively because of their demonstrated effea on 
students' reading habits. (Fader and McNeil, 1968.) A bookstore is oper- 
ated along wiA the library. Any paperback in the collection is available 
not only for check-out, but also for purchase; the book carries a return 
date and a purchase price. The overall library collection is minimal; 
students use brandies of the public library for general readings. 

As a part of the community, the center is subjea to the same regula- 
tions as odier public buildings and streets. Tliere are no fraternities or 
intercollegiate athletics; the city's clubs and professional sports have 
taken over these functions of entertaining the young. No student news- 
paper is sponsored by the college, but some students edit a college section 
for the dty paper. Several groups of students publish and distribute 
papers of their own; these sheets are sold at the centers' newsstands along 
with the community's newspapers. The college yearbook is a "house 
organ" similar in format to a combination of a corporation's annual report 
and employee newsletter. 

Each center operates on i^year-round schedule. Core courses are 
offered in ten-W2ek segments. With the addition of a week of testing 
and a two-week vacation period, the cores make a cycle which is repeated 
four times a year. Once every three years, on a rotating basis, each center 
is closed for three months for plant maintenance and staff sabbaticals. If 
students wish to pursue studies during the quarter in which a center is 
closed, they do so at any of the other eight centers in the city. 

The branch centers are specialized only to the extent that they avoid 
duplication of expensive equipment. All data processing for the college 
is done at the center that has the computer installation; thus industrial 
concerns teach certain specialty courses in programming and data proc- 
essing there. Another center has a large media-production facility. Al- 
though faculty and students may make simple tapes and strips at any of 
the centers, they must go to the media facility for elaborate productions. 
The administrative offices are located at another center. This branch is the 
location of courses requiring "conunittee service." The college owns no 
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industrial equipment; it makes no space available for machinery on which 
vocations may be learned. Students go to the community's factories, 
shops, and laboratories for their technical training. 

The college resists all pressures to make the centers "total campuses" 
with resident students and isolation from the community in spirit if not in 
fact. The relevance of the students' studies to their lives is kept in the 
foreground, through the courses that are offered and through the "part- 
of-the-city'' appearMice of the coUege centers. To a considerable degree, 
the coUege has blended into the dty; the community flows through it — 
physically and spiritually. 
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Curriculum 



The curriculum in the college of 79 is built on the unifying theme 
of general education. This theme stems from the acknowledged purpose 
r ^bf d\e college as a member of a broad system of American higher educa- 
tion'and from tn awareness of the needs of the student body. For many 
.Students, especially those coming from middle- an'i high-incoine families, 
is ho necessity to earn money. The college charges no tuition, they 
live' at home, and their financial needs are met by the family income. To 
« degree never before realized, the expanded programs of Social Security, 
.medical insurance, and various other forms of soda! legislation have in- 
; surtd a future free from want for them and their families. Because the 
,kpressures to enter the work force are delayed, students have been freed 
ho, search more deeply and deliberately for the meaning of life. They 
%ave also been enabled to help their community upgrade itself. In turn. 
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to help students individually and as a community service, the college 
offers a core curriculum that combines elements of sequences formerly 
designated as "college-parallel" and "remedial" education. 

The college serves another segment of the population in a different 
way. For more than a third of the dty's youth, employment caimot be 
delayed indefinitely; governmental sodal legislation provides a standard 
of living that is not much above bare subsistence, lliese students must 
work; yet theie are few jobs for high-school graduates, few points at 
which they can enter the work force without further training. In addition 
to the young who seek first-time employment, a substantial number of 
older workers need retraining. Te-Jmological advances have made their 
skills obsolete; they must be upgraded in their own trades or prepared 
for other types of work. For these two groups, then, vocational and tech- 
nical training programs are offered by comi* rcial establishments that 
operate under the college's supervision. 

The college does not limit its services to a small group of the popu- 
lation, however. The ease of entry to, and exit from, units of the core 
curriculum encourages all young people of the community to attend from 
time to time. And, because the college refuses to accept an artificial dis- 
tinction between "education" and "training," many unirj in the core 
curriculum include "vocational" elements, with objectives similar to those 
found previously only in "trades programs." The greatest single differ- 
ence among groups of students is the time it takes for each one to complete 
the core course. Some individuals, especially those from families in which 
the pressure is for "academic achievement," complete the program in 
less than two years. Others who must work at fuU-time jobs and train 
at the same time often do not complete the course for many years. 

The core curriculum is based on the idea, old in education, that there 
are basic principles that must be learned by all members of a community 
if it is to function effectively and with a minimum of disorder. Problems 
in various domains of human living, viewed through various subject 
areas, are its organizing center. The curriculum is constructed so that 
interrelationships among bits of knowledge are clarified. It is not de- 
signed particularly as a preparation for university specialization; it 
stands alone as a contribution to the students' knowledge, and it helps 
them understand their world. Thus the students receive something of 
value even if they never take another formal course in school. 

The general-education curriculum at the college includes four core 
courses, in the traditional areas of conununications, humanities, sciences, 
and social sciences. The survival of these four areas as separate foci of 
curricular organization is not surprising because historically scholars 
working in these broad fields have taken quite distinct approaches to 
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knowledge. There is overlap in content and approach, but not to the 
earlier extent of offering hundreds of varied courses, whose relation to 
one another was hardly considered. 

A defined-outcomeS approach to curricultmi and instruction is mani- 
fested in the core courses, each of which is organized in units that nm for 
periods of time varying from one to four weeks. The units are discrete 
and, although some are prerequisite for others, many may be taken out of 
numbered sequence. Each unit includes its own entrance requirements, 
its own instructional media, and its own end-of-unit objectives. In a 
sense, each core course is a sequence of short courses, all of which form 
a cohesive program. 

No attempt will be made here to examine any of the core courses 
in depth, but an examination of some of the course goals and plans for 
units may illuminate the concepts on which the college is built. 

THE COMMUNICATIONS COURSE 

The ComTnunications course combines elements of old courses in 
English, composition, speech, journalism, radio-television and basic math- 
ematics with material formerly not presented in formal junior-college 
courses. It is designed to lead students to communicate by using writing, 
speech, and other symbolic media and to understand effects of all types 
of communications media on their lives. The course's forty units include 
tides such as Reference Materials in Communications; Paragraph Struc- 
tures; Television as a Communications Form; and Mathematics as Sym- 
bolic Language. 

The following are sample end-of-unit objectives. 

Persuasive Writing and Propaganda: 

Task: The student will write an essay of 400 to 750 
words in which he uses considered argument 
and other linguistic means deliberately to move 
his reader toward a particular point of view. 
Conditions: Fifty minutes in exam situation; dictionary and 
V thesaurus allowed. 

Criterion: No gross grammatical errors. 

Jhe Tutorial as a Medium of Communication: 

Task : The student will tutor two or more elementary- 
school pupils in one of their areas of study for 
a period of not less than ten hours. 
Conditions : Mandatory. 
Criterion: Evidence of pupil gain to be submitted by ele- 
mentary school teacher 
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^'^i'' °'r" °f type indi. 

cated. TTie sequence of units in the course is such that mastery ofearlier 

For aaniple because the unit on Persptshe Writing and Propaganda de- 
««mds . wntten essay with "no gross granunatifal errors "Tetu s 
Spelbng, Purictuation, Sentence Structure, and Paragraph StructurTall 

L ? "^".^ ^"'y =''"«J«"t have mastered 

Pnnc,p/e. of Commumcation and S^yfes o/ Speaking before he becomes a 

credit for '''"'^^^ ««ive 

So^l aff,^?5^?* " committees on revision of curricula and other 
T u J ^*""'"««« Service unit includes the foUo.dne objec- 

tive that demands "participation" for its own sake: ^ 

Task: The smdent wiU meet with a standing college 
committee and contribute ideas in a free discus- 
sion. Upon completion of the meetings, he will 
discuss the deUberations with his section leader, 
demonstrating an understanding of the pur-' 
poses and practices of the committee to the 
instructor's satisfaction. 
Conditions: Mandatory. 
Criterion: At least four hours in committee meetings. 

This unit objective insures that all smdents have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate m the planning and policy decisions of the college. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 

nf H introduces smdents to the various fields 

of snidy in the social sciences and to the methodology of each one The 

responsible atizens," a term defined as "peop e applying reasoned 
thought to soda^ issues." TTirough its sniden^dlow!^^p7ogrTm tSe 
college conunudly coUect. data on the activities of its alZi, 1^2 
on their attinides and actions concerning community problem^ 

The goal of leading smdents to the designated ability is in no wav 
inconsistent with another underlying purpose of all courses in the cci 

The smdent who acts' as a sociologist, for exainpl , is not only being 
tramed m the patterns of thought associated with that discipline, he is also 
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Ijcom ng better able to deade if he wants to pursue sociological scholar- 
sh p or soaal work as a profession. In addition to helping the smdent 
gam an abdity to apply (or at least to understand) sociological reason!, 
and methodology to community problems, the units in which he design? 
and conducts simple sociological smdies help him select other areas Aat 
he IS mterested in pursuing. Thus, he is in a position to make a caree 
choice more accurately than the smdent who merely reads or talks to a 
counselor about sociology. * 
Like the other core courses, the Social Science course is composed of 
discrete units, some of which a« as prerequisites for others. The« units 
mdude the terminology methodology, and concepts in the fields of an- 

«d ^vSoTf ^' ^f^-y'.^^™"' f ography, political science, 
and psychology. Each unit m the course includes its own set of specific 
measurable objectives, some samples of which are the following: ' 

The Terminology of Anthropology: 

Task: Given a paragraph from any of the written 
works on a provided list, the smdent will define 
each of the underlined terms as it is used in 
context. No definitions will exceed fifty words 
■ ^ Conditions: Dictionary permitted; time: forty minutes. 
Cnterion: Ninety per cent accuracy. 

Methods Used by the Sociologist: 

r. Task: Given a written case smdy of a community 

r problem, the smdent will select from a given 

list the methods most likely to be employed by 
a sociologist who would study the proolem fur- 

^' will support each of his choices in a 

statement that will not exceed fifty words 

ly;. Conditions: Any reference work permitted; time: sixty min- 

ft . utes. 

8f; Criterion: Ninety per cent accuracy. 

\ffie Social Scientist and Urban Problems: 

^ Task : In a written paper of from 250 to 1,000 words, 

llt^ :he smdent will take and defend a position on 

- "^ayf of Providing Equal Medical Care to All 

, Citizens of Our City." The paper will include: 

It (1) historical rationale for smdent's position; 

^0 (2) quotations from medical and political lead- 

ers that both support and refute the sm- 
^ dent's position; 
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(3) supporting arguments from the student's 
own operience; 

(4) cohesion of structure and argument 
Conditions: Any reference source permitted; time: three 

hours. 

Criterion: One hundred per cent accuracy in assigning 
supporting posi^ons and in presenting histor- 
ical rationale. 

The content of the latter objective is changed often because different 
community problems are studied in the unit; however, the general task 
remains the same. 

The "terminology" units run for one week each; the "methodology" 
units for two weeks each; and the "concepts" units for four weeks each. 
The sectioning and time patter- j used at d\e college generally allow stu- 
dents to tailor their educational programs to their own interests and 
desires. Some students complete all of the "terminology" units first, as a 
way of learning and comparing terms used in the entire Sodal Science 
course; others prefer to follow one discipline, such as anthropology, from 
the "tenninology" unit iluough the "methodology" «id "concepts" units 
before studjring die other fields in the course. In either casf^ the end-of- 
unit objectives must be completed successfully. 

THE HUMANITIES COURSE 

The Humanities course is a compromise between attempts to teach 
students about broad historical movements in music, art, and literature 
as they relate to other aspects of human history and, on the other hand, 
to encourage a firm understanding of particular works, approaches, and 
styles. The course stands somewhere between what has been called "in- 
tdkctual tourism" and the idea of "the work as its own 'world.' " (D. Bell, 
1966). The sta* goals are: (1) the snident will understand the ideas and 
fedings which great works can evoke, and (2) he will tend to seek art as 
a means of contributing to his own life* 

Because the local secondary schools teach some historical perspective 
in art and literature^ the college can concentrate on exploring individual 
works in depth. However, history is included in the Humanities course 
because, although it is "taught" in the secondary school, the college fac- 
ulty cannot assume it was "learned" by all students. 

Discrete^ units in the Humanities course deal with literature, art, 
music, history, and drama in the ancient and contemporary Eastern and 
Western worlds. History in the Humanities course differs from history in 
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I the Social Science course to the extent that ore considers the chronological 
setting for the artistic endeavor while the other is concerned more with 
the methods and trends in the study of history as a field of inquiry. 
The following are sample end-of-unit objeaives. 



Early Eastern Art: 
Task: 



Conditions: 
Criterion: 



The sttident will write an essay of from 350 to 
750 words in which he outlines the historical 
context at the time bronze casting began in 
Japan; names theearly artists working in bronze 
and gives examples of their works; and explains 
the stylistic conventions used. 
Time: two hours; no reference books permitted. 
One hundred per cent content accuracy. 



Contemporary American Music: 

Task : The snident will discuss verbally three contem- 
porary musical selections ' o^en by the instruc- 
tor, identifying the style of music and explaining 
his own subjective, emotional response. 
Conditions: During or within ten minutes after hearing each 
selection. 

Criterion: Accuracy and pertinence of comments, to be 
assessed by instructors. 

Contemporary European Drama: 

Task: The snident will participate in an informally 
staged scene from a play. He will take an acting 
role or otherwise help in the production. 
Conditions: Under direction of the instructor. 
Criterion: One hundred per cent (automatically given for 
the student's mere participation). 

I AlAough a snident may attempt to exempt a unit by examination 
procedure explained more fully in Chapter Three), he cannot enter the 
^iMtructional sequence for that unit until he has demonstrated appropriate 
^cwnpetency by passing the prerequisite unit. This procedure allows in- 
structors to make useful assumptions about their students— assumptions 
^ Msed on demonstrated achievement. 

In the Humanities course, as in the Social Science course, sequencing 
gjt. to a great extent, left to the smdents. Some of them prefer to sn.dy 
«gerature through the ages, followed by art, then music, and finally his- 
^TOy; others prefer to spei.d eight weeks smdying the literanire, art, music. 
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drima, and history of one era and then to progress to another one. The 
flexibility of the curricular and instructional processes at the college allows 
any student to block out the pattern that suits him best and to change the 
pattern at will. The integration of the humanities as they relate to each 
other and to human life is stressed in the units' objectives. 



THE SCIENCE COURSE 

The Science course is also composed of discrete units, each of which 
has its own set of objectives. However, because of the nature of the dis- 
cipline, more of the units art prearranged in series or sequences of pre- 
requisites. And, although units are discrete, they attempt to integrate 
concepts from natural and physical science with mathematics and other 
disciplines. 

The primary purpose of the Sdence course is to give the students 
an understanding of the fundamentals of science so that they can adjust 
to and improve their environment. Students learn how to use basic math- 
ematical and mechanical skills and how to apply a "scientific" method to 
t'lc solution of problems. The course functions as a background pre- 
requbite for many advanced university courses in the sciences. In addi- 
tion, many of the Science course's units are required in the trades curricula 
that are supervised by the college. 

Units in the Scienie course include terminology, methodology, and 
concepts in the life sciences, the physical sciences and higher mathematics, 
along with much of what was formerly included in health-education 
courses. 



General Scientific Methodology : 

Task: Given ten one-paragraph descriptions of prob- 
lems, the student will select from accompanying 
lists of choices: the best methodology to employ 
in solving each problem; an appropriate hypoth- 
esis to test; the types of data to collect; and a 
statistic or formula to apply. 
Conditions : Ninety minutes ; any reference works permitted. 
Criterion: Eighty per cent accuracy. 



Gases: 

Task: Given a list of twenty stateitients about gases, 
♦ the student will select those that are contained 

in kinetic molecular theory and note which 
statements are fact and which are assumptions. 
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^ Conditions: Time: one hour; no reference works permitted. 
Criterion: Eighty per cent accuracy. 

In' addition w selecting the units within the courses that he wishes 
to pursue at a given time, a student may elea to study Humanities, Sci- ' 
*/ ence, Social Science, or CommMnicafions exclusively for several months. 

He may enroll simultaneously in several units of any one of the courses. 
^ ' Many students prefer to do this rather than to approach each of the con- 
ceptual areas separately at different times of the day. However, although 
he may choose to study one core course at a time and units in sequences 
that fit his preferences, a student who wishes to obtain an Associate in 
^ Arts degree must complete all of the units in each of the core courses. 

SPECIAL-PURPOSE COURSES 

The college of 79 provides specialty courses that operate in a fashion 
Si nilar to the college-sponsored technical training programs; that is, the 
coJege helps other groups in the community organize and operate the 
courses but maintains the right of certification of the students upon their 
completion of the programs. In some cases, the college administers ex- 
aminations to insure satisfactory learning achievement. 

The specialty courses include most of those fomierly offered as 
''electives" and courses that were rather narrowly designed as prerequi- 
^ sites to specialized university curricula. Modem foreign-language courses 
^all in this special-purpose category along with a number of courses that 
-* do not fit into the core curricula but which are offered for '"conununity 
" enrichment." 

The college faculty helps the community's experts in particular fields 
arrange instmctional sequences appropriate to the material to be learned. 
In the case of modem foreign languages, persons who wish to teach the 
course negotiate with the college to have their qualifications and offerings 

X certified. The faculty works with the outsiders in designing courses, in a 
sense acting as a resident instructional consultant agency. The college 

^ p ays the off-campus instructors at a rate based on their students' 

HIachievement. 

^ Each specialty course includes its own set of objectives and, in most 
jiitejc ases, credit is not offered to students who have merely been in attend- 
^jfance. Many specialty courses are offered for four to six weeks; others are 
y, of longer duration. But the concept of defined outcomes is used through- 
Out. In many of the vocational and other special-purpose sequences, the 
l^^fiiculty may require that students pass several units of one or more of :he 
Sf^re courses before they can receive a certificate of satisfactory arldeve- 
ment. 
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Vocational cducatkm takes place in factories which serve during 
off-hours as training centers (or students who may later work there or 
elsewhere. The college helps the industrial concerns orgamze the voca- 
tional training programs in dieir own facilities by providing i\s instruc- 
tional expertise, media production centers, and evaluation tedmiques. 
Only in cases when sodi facilities are not available, as in data processing, 
does instruction take place at the coUe^. This method is not so much a 
return to dbe apprenticeship concept of learning trades as it is a deliberate 
step toward insuring curricular relevance and a refusal to spend money 
to cmstruct what must become, at best, an artificial campus environment. 
TV training programs are operated by the industries and are not a part 
of die college's core curriculum* Specialized industrial training is the re- 
sponsibility of die industries, hut assistance is provided by the coUege. 
The archaic practice of coQecting taxes from local industries to finance die 
local junior college so that it can prepare young people to work in the 
factories has been mitigated. Industries receive local tax relief based on 
the number of students they train. 

The junior college sets up, supervises, and accredits vocational pro- 
grams. It certifies students when diey comfJete the courses. Instructors 
serve as consultants to plant managers and aid them in designing and 
conducting tedmical programs. Woricers and managers in the plants re- 
ceive "released time" to teach. Young people of the community, aU of 
whom are "smdents" because they possess enrollment identity cards, can 
attend any dass and learn segments of work in any industrial training 
center. The processes of working and learning are approaching? a merger. 
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Instruction 



Instructional methods at the college are a necessary compromise 
f between the old college's single mode of instruction that resulted in ill- 
/defined objectives and the ideal of a totally receptive, onuiiscient environ- 
ment that can help any learner at any time determine a goal and then lead 
Jm to attain it. The concept of "defined outcomes" pervades instructional 
.j^rocesses; it is manifest in the specific objectives set by the faculty for all 
units of aU courses. Instruction is seen as a set of sequences that move 
learners deliberately, actively, and overtly toward the objectives. 

The college's basic instructional aim is to engender minimum, 
.fundamer^tal achievenent. It says, in effect, "These objectives will be 
achieved at the level of competence specified." All of the instruaional 
pzocesses are then directed toward bringing students to the goal. Students 
are not sorted on die basis of "how well" they did in a particular program. 
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course, or course unit. They do not flounder in a climate of unknown 
effect but are clearly aware of their progress at all times. 

Instruction is built on the assumption that people have varying cog- 
nitive and emotional styles in their approach to learning of which they 
may or may not be aware. Many classification schemes have attempted to 
order these differences among people. Some individuals tend to be con- 
cerned with details and to neglect general ideas until the pieces form a 
comprehensive whole for them; others prefer to consider generalizations 
and often overlook the specific details which support the broader princi- 
ples. Some people proceed inductively; others, deductively; some are 
divergent, others convergent, thinkers. Whatever the classification, these 
different preferences or tendencies may be found among students who 
emidoy varying strategies in their approaches to different subjects. Some 
students seem able to do better under a particular teacher or instructional 
form; some glumly refuse to learn unless conditions are drastically 
changed. 

One of the striking ironies of education is that no one style or 
approach to learning, even when laboriously identified, has proved suffi- 
ciendy powerful to warrant die classification of smdents into useful in- 
structional groups. Arguments about instructional methods soon lead to 
similar dead ends. Critics of programming and other replicable media 
aver that "the good teacher" can "mm on" the smdent. He can stimulate 
and motivate in mysterious ways. However, these skeptics fail to account 
for the fact that some smdents are turned off by live instructors. In the 
past, how many sti^dents came to the junior coUege seeking direction, 
found instead in.>tnictors fulfilling themselves in incomprehensible ways, 
and then became "failures" or "dropouts"? A live instructor can stimu- 
late some smdents in a fashion that a replicable medium cannot; a replic- 
able medium may teach other smdents much better than certain instruc- 
tors can. 

Linear programming's greatest single drawback is that it attempts 
to force all smdents onto one path. The greatest problem with "homoge- 
neous groupings" is that any criterion used to group individuals ignores 
other differences diat may exercise a powerful effect. 

In the past, junior coUeges sorted smdents on the basis of general 
ability tests or their declared intent to transfer to a university. But these 
sorting methods proved little more relevant to the smdents' patterns of 
learning than if the sorting had been done on the basis of the smdents' 
heights or on the color of their eyes. No single approach to grouping 
smdents or tp teaching has ever been demonstrated to produce uniform 
results. 

In its attempt to resolve many such problems, the college offers six 
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distinctly different types of instructional sections in each course fthou«h 
not for each unit). Each section has its own reason and style; each cne is 
based on a specific instructional form -yet all sections lead to similar 
course goals. 

The six types of sections jffered in each course are categorized by 
the different media employed. These varied media are not simply different 
readmg hsts or types of lectiires given by different people; each one is a 
I distmct design for instruction that is built on a distinct rationale. Most 
\: units m each core course are offered in lecture, discussion, independent- 
study, tutonal, audio-tutorial, and computer-assisted sections The sec- 
tions run concurrendy throughout the year in staggered time sequences. 
h*ci„!" Science course, for example, each of the six sections 

;begins at the end of the first unit in the numbered section preceding 
Section One begins on the first day of the year; the first unit within thai 
sectton IS taught for two weeks. At the end of that time. Section One 
f icegms die second unit but Section Two starts work on Unit One— in 

I 'n^'ul H"," " S™""'y' »^«> ^"k'' later, 

ItT'^L Two begins Unit Two, and Section 

iTJxeebegms UmtOne. At the end of twelve weeks, the cycle starts again, 
f-nie course mdudes forty units and runs for two years in all, but a student 
. jmay, « almost any point in time, find a section offering a unit he needs 
f The units in each of the sections carry the same objectives. A stii- 
|dent may enroU in Section One of a course and if, at the end of the two- 
..orAree-week penod, he finds he cannot achieve die objectives as they are 
tptahtd, he may repeat die unit in Section Two. Thus, in a course widi 
^ i«x sections, die smdent may attempt to achieve die unif s objectives six 
, |toies. Because of careful instructional planning and sequencing, however 
I* majonty of the students pass die course widiout repeating units 

By taking die examination or performing odier required tasks, a 
•tadent may exempt (test out of) any or aU of the units in any course 

u!T f °^ Period for diis purpose" 

Jpuly half of die entering students exempt one or more units of each 
cwirse; dien diey participate in instructional sections for diose units diat 
p^have not successfully exempted. Proceeding through die course, 
J«y pick units in sequences of their choice and sections in which die 
.^ttem of msmiction fits dieir own styles or approaches 
■ i^^'^ "T^' objectives are held constant in all sections. The test 
;,»nns for each section are drawn from a common pool. At one time, there 

'"^^'^'^ '""^ to be "sed on the 

and dius could smdy the examination questions only and ignore most 
w the mstruction. However, this concern evaporated because successful 
^Msteiy on the part of the smdent is the chief concern of the community 
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college of 1979, not the way in which mastery is achieved. The pools of 
test questions are so large that if a student successfully memorizes the 
corrert responses to all items, he has learned much more than ordinarily 
would be required of him. This method is in contrast to that of earlier 
times when students could anticipate test items by obtaining old examina- 
tions. The college has released its students from such haphazard and 
wasteful exercises by offering exemption by examination : it has no desire 
to keep students in classrooms for specified periods of time. 

COURSE SECTIONS 

The organization of lecture sections m the college of 79 is much 
like the format used in colleges for several centuries past. Students typi- 
cally sit in a large hall and watch and listen to a person speak for forty 
minutes or so. They take notes or otherwise attempt to absorb the infor- 
mation. In many of the units at the community college, closed-circuit 
television is used for lecture-demonstration presentations. Most lecturers 
make use of a modem student-response system; at frequent intervals, the 
lecturer flashes a question on a screen behind him to which students re- 
spond by pressing a key on their chairs. At the lectern is a device by 
means of which the lecturer can determine how many of the students have 
l)cen following and understand the presentation. Obtaining this feedback 
allows him to change his speed or to repeat points that students have failed 
to grasp. 

The lecture format especially appeals to students who have just en- 
rolled, perhaps because it allows them to feel as though they are in an 
"old-time" college; their sense of tradition is thus upheld. This is particu- 
lariy true for students who attend college for the image-value it holds for 
Aem and their families. Other students savor the lectures for their enter- 
taiiunent components; they like to watch the lecturers perform and to 
listen to the reactions of their fellow students. Several of the lecturers are 
charismatic figures and, because of their compelling pull, lectures are often 
^'attended even by students who have already passed the unit's exams or 
who are attending other sections. 

Discussion sections are small groups of from eight to ten students 
Yio prefer to learn through verbal interplay. Although many topics arise, 
proctor is present to guide the conversations. Gaming or Simulation- 
ygaming is employed in some of these sections when is appropriate. This 
» technique, which derives from the old concept of role-playing as an aid 
. to learning, is particularly useful in certain units in the Social Science and 
Ae Humanities courses. Students who learn best in such sections appear 
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to be those who enjoy having-their thoughts stimulated by peers and those 
who must see aU of the topical relationships before any become dear. 
The make-up of the discussion sections varies frooi unit to u.iit. A stu- 
dent will often shift to another section if the proctor or some of his fellow 
students annoy or distract him. 

Independent study sections are arrangements whereby students who 
prefer (and are able) to proceed on their own can report periodically at 
their will to faculty members and take unit exams. The fact that the inde- 
pendent-study sections are ofiFered by units in time sequences simply 
means dut a faculty member who is especially qualified to guide the study 
in a particular area of inquiry is on call during that time. Each center has 
a dial-access information retrieval facility which is tied to a central file. 
Students who are skilled in tracking down and assimilating information 
independently use this system and other more conventional media to gain 
the knowledge they use to achieve unit objectives. 

Independent study enables students to proceed at their own paces. 
Many of die faster learners, those who could probably leam well under 
any instructional funn, dhoose this mode almost exclusively. They are 
the ones who find that many types of media interrupt their own ways of 
proceeding; thus diey choose to read and examine on their own. The 
independent-study student seldom has to repeat unit exams. It is appar- 
ent that with these students, the specification and communication of ob- 
jectives, along widi their previously learned skills, stimulates them to 
apportion their time satisfactorily and encourages them to structure their 
own learnings. 

The service component of the independent-study section is the co- 
ordinating device for students who participate in sodal-service projects in 
their own communities or abroad. Each of the core courses includes at 
least one unit for which the objectives can be fulfilled only by the students' 
working in an "off-campus" environment. Students may obtain credit 
through volunteer service in hospitals and social-service agencies or they 
may be employed in a variety of paid positions. The field coordination is 
arranged by the faculty of the independent-study sections. 

The tutorial and programmed sections in each of the core courses 
are based on a one-to-one question-answer format. In these sections, stu- 
dents report regularly to mtors— usually fdlow smdents— who help 
thc!T» leam by asking questions and by providing immediate feedback to 
their resix)n8es. The step-by-step learners — those who proceed best by 
assimilating small amounts of data at a time — are especially aided by the 
tutorial sections. Becatise the concepts on which they are based are sim- 
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ilar to this tutorial mode, printed auto-instructional programs arc also 
used in the tutorial sections. Although the C^^'ege's instructors write 
some of tlie single-concept programs in use at the insnmtion, most of 
them are purchased from outside agencies. 

Even though programs are available for most units, the college re- 
tains the live mtorial because it serves as a learning device for the mtors 
as well as for the mtees. Tutors are selected from smdents who have 
achieved the unit's objectives for which they are tutoring others. By serv- 
ing as mtors, smdents are forced to employ different procedures to attempt 
to draw out learners duough the use of varied devices. The smdent-mtor 
who has learned a concept in his own way must be adaptable enough to 
restructure his knowledge so that the mtee can leam in his way. Tliis 
type of effort broadens the tutor's own understanding and may help him 
to leam other units faster because he has grasped different strategies. 

Another fundamental reason for employing students as tutors (espe- 
cially as nitors to younger children in other schools) is that mtoring helps 
satisfy the students' needs for active, relevant participation in community 
life. The Communications course requires smdents to tutor elemenury 
school children; this puts them in direct contact with the community, 
and by mtoring they help pupils who might otherwise become drop- 
outs. Thus, the college serves the community directly, the students leam 
by teaching, and their needs to be "involved" are at least partially ful- 
filled. In previous years, smdents often organized mtorial and summer- 
camp projects on their own; in the college of 1979, these activities are a 
part of the regular curriculum. 

Audio-tutorial sections are employed in many units of all core 
courses. This mode of instruction combines elements of independent 
smdy with advantages derived from mtorials and allows multi-sensory 
input teaching. Simultaneously, smdents can listen to directions, review 
demonstrations, and manipulate equipment. In the audio-tutorial mode, 
snidents sit in carrels with workbooks, tapes, slides, fihn strips, and sim- 
ilar materials at hand. The audio-mtorial method is an integrated Icam- 
|ing process; the students pick up their kits of materials for the unit, go to 
the carrels, start the tapes, and receive complete directions for proceeding. 
Those snidents who need much guidance find this method useful because 
Tthey are led through all of the procedures by the information in the work- 
books and on the tapes. The test that determines whether or not the 
[ unit objective has been mastered is effected by a proctor in a one-to- 
-one situation. 

A final form of instruction — one that in 1979 is not yet fully de- 
Enveloped in more than a few units— is the computer-assisted laboratory 
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and die computer-assisted tutorial. Computer-assisted instruction is an 
area in which die college is participating in direct liaison with industry. 
The college uses the computer-simulated lab in some of the Science 
course's units and the computer-assisted tutorial in Communications; local 
software firms employ college instructors to write and to validate pro- 
grams which diey market nationally. It is a symbiotic relationship: The 
companies gain expertise and a laboratory in which to test materials, and 
the college gains the use of expensive equipment and programmers who 
are paid by the companies. 

Computer-simulated labs have many varied uses at the college. For 
example, in die business-managemer.t unit of the Social Science course, 
the student asks die computer for data on fashion trends and market 
characteristics, orders materials, borrows money, employs a staff, and 
otherwise runs a business for ''months.'' The computer then provides 
infonnation on the extent to which the student has "succeeded" in busi- 
ness. In every unit of the Science course that calls for laboratory manipu- 
lation, students use the computer to simulate a chemical and physical 
laboratory. They "mix chemicals" and conduct experiments with the use 
of the computer. 

The completer also aids students in selecting occupations. Through 
the use of computer simulation, more students are enabled to "try out" 
different "trades" vrithout large investments of time. In an hour, a stu- 
dent can practice a trade to an extent that would take weeks on an actual 
job. The student is better able to choose an occupation because he has 
actually "been" a journeyman in several trades. 

It should be repeated that not all units of all courses arc taught with 
the use of all forms of instruction and that, regardless of the fonn used 
in a particular section, the comparable units carry the same objectives. 
Exceptions to the rule of common objectives occur only in units in which 
the instructional experience is its own end (as in computer-simulated 
employment) and in units in which objectives can be attained only by 
participation (as in units calling for the demonstration of verbal skills). 

Students sort themselves into the sections that best fit not only their 
cognitive preferences but also their eihotional and developmental de- 
numds. The following example illustrates this fact. For a long time, edu- 
cators felt it was important for teachers to "know" their students. Acting 
on the advice of a few vocal youngsters who demeaned the impersuaality 
of large classes and the dehumanizing influence of replicable media, they 
often sought to arrange small-group and individualized instruction for all. 
These educators failed to realize that for many ^nidents, instructors were 
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intrusive forces standing between them and the knowledge to be gained- 
the n^atenal and behaviors to be learned. These student., busy wIa Lr 
relan^^^^^^^^^ really did not care to associate closely ^rt7a<Je* 
^T^illr^' objectives, the coUege allows'student! ^^^^^^ 
attitudes to remam tree of personal contaa with instructors 

^.r..' ^ c"" preferred nstruaional fonn is based on die stu- 
dent sown preference or eeling fo. a particular form and on tSe ba is^f 
his own success m achieving die objectives. 
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CkaplerFour 

Managing the College 



CREDITS AND DEGREES 

^ Upon completing the cycle in the four core courses, a student gains 
' iejpivalent of forty-eight credits. With the credits he has gained in 
" *ispedal-purpose courses orprojects, these credits qualify him for an 
itte in Arts degree (A. A.). The special projects for which a student 
>l«cdve credit indude service in die Peace Coips, campaigning for 
['bond issues, working in sodal-service agencies, counseling in play- 
and camps — in short, for almost any form of productive service, 
er or not it was perfoimed for pay. 
^£ llirough the core courses, all students who receive the A.A. degree 
^ community coUege attain similar learning objectives (and receive 
iralent credits) although the time spent in study may vary greatly 
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among individuals. Some students study at the college for only a few 
months before receiving their degrees; others spend several years in re- 
peating various units. The average student completes the four core 
courses in two years •nd seven months. However, in all cases, the degree 
is evidence of die attainment of a common core of learning. 

In addition to providing a common core of learning fo^ all students 
who receive A.A. degrees, this arrangement has effectually eliminated 
what was once called "'remedial'" or 'less-than-college-level'" instruction 
at one extreme and ""honors"" programs at the other. The single core- 
course system allows the staff to add jmits ""up"" or ""down"" as the abilities 
exhibited by entering students change. There is no need for ""remedial"' 
sections. And by being allowed to prxeed at their own speed and to ""test 
out"" of units, the more capable students are freed to take specialty courses, 
organized in the communis under college auspices, or to stay at the col- 
lege and study on their own. However, most students who exempt or 
complete the core courses satisfactorily accept their degrees and move on 
to other institutions for further study. Universities generally accept the 
Associate in Arts degree as meeting the general education requirements 
of their lower division and allow students with the A.A. to enroll as jun- 
iors in almost any program offered. 

A transcript for each student is printed out at the end of each quarter 
or more often if it is requested. It includes an accounting of the units he 
has completed; units have an average: value of .3 credits. Thus, a student 
who completes a year of study in one core course (approximately twenty 
units at two weeks per unit) receives six credits. Specialty courses may 
carry one credit or one-half of a credit depending on the complexity of 
the objectives. 

At the time of his initial enrollment, each student is issued a perma- 
nent plastic card similar to a credit card v/ith his name and Social Security 
number embossed thereon. He presents the card along with his most recent 
transcript to the instructor each time he enrolls in a unit. The instructor 
checks die transcript to be sure that the student has met the prerequisites 
for that unit. He then imprints a roll sheet with the student's card (much as 
a credit-card purchase is recorded) and admits the students to his section. 
When die student successfully completes the unit, his instructor sends a 
punch card to the computer f acihty where appropriate entries art made in 
the central storage file. A similar procedure is employed when a student 
"tests out" of a unit. 

All tbe branch centers feed data into the one data bank. Credits and 
units are freely interchangeable among the centers. Of course, there is no 
penalty assigned to a student who enrolls in a unit but fails to achieve its 
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objectivei — die initnictor simply does not send in die card dut indicates 
die stjdent has ''passed'' die unit. 

Sdiednles aie posted ^uarteriy diat list all courses, units, and sec- 
tions — mvdi like a menu in a restaurant window. The schedules include 
die current objectives anu prerequisites for each unit so hat a student can 
tdl at a ^ance whedier he is qualifiied to enroll in a unit. Copies of the 
unit objectives are kept on file so diat, at any time, a student's achieve* 
ments can be obtained by tnuisfer institudons, employers, or other inter- 
ested groups. Hie transcript includes a noudon of this fact. 

RESEARCH AND CURRICULUM 

The research conducted by die college is directed primarily at keep- 
ing die curriculum vp to date and maintaining effective instructional 
procedures* A continui^ig smdy of students is made for die purpose of 
modifying learning objectives and media as required, litis research is 
geared to concrete measures of die effect that education has had on die 
students' attitudes and achievements. The college sei» criteria like the 
following: 

Widiin six months of completing the Social Science 
course, 90 per cent of the students who are eligible will have 
registered to vote. 

Fifty per cent of the students who are ca^Ued in the 
HunumiHe$ course will voluntarily attend at leas; one ^tage 
production. 

Of the students who obtain employment in data proc- 
essing after completing the course, 85 per cent will be rated 
superior to new workers who come from other sorrces. 

The college research office assesses the attainment of these objectives 
by a variety of fbllow-up procedures. Students completing the core 
curriculum are systemadcally sampled and interviews are conducted peri- 
odicaUy* Foui^yearinsdtutions feed back infqrn^ 
ress of transfer students in die first university courses. In addition, 
interviews are conducted with students who have failed to complete pro- 
grams at die coUege* All students who enroll for even one specialty course 
are viewed as members of the population from which experimental sam- 
ples are drawn. Young people of the community who are not enrolled are 
utilized as members of control groups. Various types of questionnaire 
follow-ups are also employed, but the personal interview technique typ- 
ically yields more fruitful data on which curriculum modifications may 
b* based. 
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TTie amiculum is reviewed on a regular basis by standing commit- 
teei- one for each core course. Hie committees include faculty and 
•tudent representatives, a delegate from the coUegf s "objective ' sue- 
adty team Chapter Ffve), a professor from a university, and seviS 
tt^r atixens from the local community. The chief responsibility of these 
<tommtte«uto assess the core curricdum in the Ughtofres^ 
md the changmg character of the community which the coUege servi» 
Eich group meets during the two-week Interim Period at the end of each 

SIS °" *^^\ ^^'^^^^ ^ the course units just 

|, completed «nd to examme the results of student foUow-ups conducted by 

fc£^r!*r -T' ^-nge- in objectives when apprxi 

B ^Hate, and considers die value of various instructional media. Changes in 

? "''^'^^ ™y ^ P"P<«^ to the committee by the faculty or 

^ students at any college center. ' 

Tlie curricduin committee recommends obiir^^^ 

• entire coUege, but it often approves modifications for only one of uie 
centers. If an objective is to be used in a unit at only one center, or if a 

cmitent is to be modified, the commir.ee aUows the change only if Ae 
V JT^ ^'"P'*"^ of the unif s objectives approximates that of the equiv- 

i ^iLr V to emphasize 

* Amencan Negro literature rather than American literature as a whole 

ESTwJ'ofT^ ""^^ " ^'/^^^^^ ^t both centers require th^ 
WHme level of thmlung to complete the unit satisfactorily. Thus, flexibility 
»jnd some local control is maintained. However, although students may 
^ork toward alternative objectives and learn different topics through thj 
f life of vaned media, if a unit calls for "analytic" thinkixig at one center it 
i^annot conclude with simple "recaU" objectives at another. (Bloom 1956 ) 
gjWctnai content is transient; what is important for one student may be of 

i';^ n>e broad representation on curriculum committees helps keep unit 
m relevant to community life and prevents their trivialization 
f example, the Comm«nfcflfions course committee includes nut only a 
ity EngLsh professor but also the editor of the dty newspaper a 
«pa station manager, and two other local citizens. Other checks on 
• objectives include their being reviewed by ofher institutions in 
NSortiuLi to which the coUege belongs and by curriculum committees 
, university. Constant reactions from these diverse quarters as well 
rioutmy by lay and professional organizations in the community help 
ntam a balanced curriculum. 
n»e college as a whole engages in research based on, and designed 
[support, the teaching-learning paradigm but the college is also partici- 
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pates cooperatively in other types of research projects. Universities em- 
ploy students as subjects (or more specialized experiments and industrial 
concerns often view the coUege as a laboratory. The coUege does not 
initiate studies of enrollment trends, site surveys, or .projections of fi- 
nancial resources because those types of specialized studies may more 
economically and efficiently be made by such groups as private or gov- 
ernmental researdi agencies. Some other studies are potentially of inter- 
est — certain psychological assessments of students and faculty, for 
example — but for these too the college seeks and receives outside aid. 
Research initiated and entirely conducted By the college focuses on student 
learning, curricular offerings, and institutional forms. 

Through its continual redefining of objectives, the college is involved 
indiiectly in another form of study revolving around such questions as 
'IVhat n^akes a good community? How should people act when issues of 
p^cuiar social import arise?"' By studying such problems in their rele- 
vance to curriculum development, the college takes positions and leads 
students to form careful opinions about community life, and also it helps 
the community to redefine its own values. To the extent that it leads to 
deliberate goal*setting, this form of study is basic to the life of the com- 
munity. And because students si^ on the curriculum committee as equal 
nr^mbers, they are brought direcdy into the process of detennining direc- 
tions (or their college and dty. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The difference between roles o( the (acuity and the administration 
is much smaller than it was ten years ago. The administrators at the col- 
lege are concerned with coordinating services, allocating resources, effect- 
ing liaison with the community, and insuring that both internal and 
external communication links are kept (rec. They serve as coordinators 
o( certain projects, especially those that are peripheral to the college's 
main task. An example o( this type o( project is a community research 
study in which expertise ho*i«cd Mt the college is employed on a contract 
basis to study community problems. 

The management o( the computer (acility and the physical plant is 
aiso assigned to the administration. The staff includes a Director o( Public 
Relations who also obtains scholarships ?i\d community-work positions 
(or the students. Another administrator is solely responsible (or seeking 
money (rom government agencies and private (oundations to be used (or 
such purposes as the purchase o( special equipment that is necessary to 
produce films and other media. 

The administrator most closely associated with the college's main 
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< function .s the Director of Faculty Personnel; he establishes leave iwIiaV. 
and arranges assignment schedules. Although he also helps rrL™iri„ 
and selectmg instructors, the final decision ^lef t aXS7 

d^ hf/J:" ^r'^r find their work load increa^ if 

™n"g so A., 4e doc,<,„ .„ b,™, .fcfc ,„ ° ^ """^ 

Igg^enved from the days of in loco parentis, a concept that never «X 
fS^W the community college, and from the attempt to fit J^HZ ■ 

en^Ll "'"8 ''^ f"-" ^hich the community college 

kility of the ™ ho 1 """'^ °^ »d 7he flexi- 

®ituden^,„ fi^ u r '^y'""'"' '"«™«ional forms are varied 
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THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 

The community college of 1979 costs no more to operate than it did 
in 1969 or even in 1959. In relation to the number of students enrolled, 
the budget it about the same that it has beeh for many years; a major 
difference is ihk* the college's focus on concrete objectives enables it to 
guarantee student learning. Previously, the budget only/assured that stu- 
dents would be allowed to attend school; there were few attempts to relate 
the amount of learning to the money spent. Now^ financial anangements 
with the supporting district specify, in effect, '"This much learning for that 
mudi money/' Accordingly, the college receives financial credit on a 
percentage basis for students who ''test out" of units in the core courses 
as well as for those who progress duough instructional sections. (The 
tendency for the college to maximize its funds by making it easy for stu- 
dents to achieve unit objectives without repeating is checked by its respon- 
sibilities to outside administrative agencies.) The amount of state aid the 
college receives is calculated on the basis of student achievement rather 
than on average daily attendance. The daily-attendance principle, stem- 
ming as it did from the "Carnegie unit," had long oudived its usefulness 
by the time the commtmity junior college began to flourish. Once the real 
purpose of die college was made clear, it became relatively easy to change 
the modes of fmandal accounting. 

Several new ways of cutting expenses have recendy been put into 
c5ect. The instructors' salaries are more than double what they were ten 
years ago; the increase has been made feasible by the widespread use of 
technological aids and nonprofessional assistance for many tasks once 
assigned to instructors. For example, qualified students can stimulate 
personal interaction in the tutorial sections without draining the more 
cosdy time of the faculty. Ten years ago, faculty members spent half their 
time marking quick-score tests, checking materials in and out of storage 
facilities, and performing a variety of general maintenance functions. A 
nonprofessional staff has taken over almoft all of these tasks at half the 
cost. 

0*> :x savings have been effected in maxugement functions.. Fully 
automated scheduling, record-keepings and data*processing has enabled 
students to come and go at will, eliminating the cost of laboriously reg- 
istering them as they enroll and dnqp out* Admissions and enrollments 
are no longer cosdy, because the practices of advance enrollments and the 
probation and suspension of students have been abandoned. 

Along with his corps of aides, the instructor has taken over many 
formerly expensive administrative tasks. Community and student ser- 
vices outside the scope of the teaching-learning paradigm have been 
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h^^U^: P"W«;'»tion of course offerings, another wasteful luxury 

as many courses offered at an insriturion as there were students enroUed 
but the cote courses eliminated that. By deUberately bloSg ou a «t^^ 
fonctions that ,t alone can best perform, the coUege has drop^ maTv of 
the ex^aneous, expensive endeavors that formerly drained !^ul^t 

The constnaction and maintenance of elaborate buddings was a 
major expense of the old coUege. Most of the modem coUegehia^^ 
among smictures that we« not even built to house schools, where E 
Aeap and renj. are low. the multimillion-doUar campus, cTst^L^ o 
last a thousand years, is no longer an expense. ™ea to 
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Ctapter Five 

Students and Staff 



STUDENTS 



^ ^°"T»™*y "^^'8^ «»«<lents reflect a broad spectrum of community 
jeetagi and mores. TTie population base from which community college 
n^dmtt tn drawn has become even larger than it was in the 1960's 
I^Mying the students as a group in 1979 is tantamount to examining 
r SaH!, population of die community in which die coUege is 

M^^' ^*o«8h most city residents attend die coUege at some time or 
Ijnother, ytmng people between die ages of 17 and 20 still comprise die 
pawjonty of the student body. These students are drawn from all segments 
|,Wtfie population, but diey have in common their age and the fact diat 
IStt^ " approaches to life. This has not 

The community college student of 1979 is still searching for mean- 
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ing, still questioning his identity, still and increasingly reflecting com- 
munity mores even while he disputes them. If, in the Eisenhower Era, 
students were ''gloriously contented/' it was probably because their elders 
were contented, too. If, in the 1960's students were critical of society, so 
were many non-students. More than ever before, the community two- 
year college student is a part of his dty. He is distinct from his counter- 
part who resides at a four-year campus and who, in his quest, removes 
himself from his home community physically and, frequendy, spiritually. 

Most students at the college of 79 are not social critics. Few of them 
have played the activist role so often displayed at the university. One 
reason may be the fact that they are residents of a dty, not of a college 
community. Also they spend less time at the college, both on a day-to-day 
basis and in terms of years. Those who are inclined to question vodfer- 
ously are likely to do so away from the campus. A few community college 
students have followed the lead of their university counterparts by engag- 
ing in social and political protests both on and off the campus; even for 
many of this group, however, protest has been a case of faddism — follow- 
ing the trend toward "activism'' just as students have followed it in 
fraternities, sports, and other areas of "college life." 

The junior college student seldom has partidpated in revolutionary 
or reformist movements. Although he questions the value of his institu- 
tion less than does his counterpart at senior colleges, he expects less from 
his school. Because he lives witii his parents and often works thirty or 
more hours per week, entering the college has not separated him from his 
earlier environment. He does not seek psychic or sodal restructuring as 
a goal to be attained through the college curriculum. The few students 
who seek this type of curncular "relevance" drop out without attempting 
to change the structure. The constraints which led young people in earlier 
generations to seek self-awareness mainly through introspection and in- 
formal contacts with their fellows are, to a large extent, felt by today's 
community college student. 

Personal maturation is a matter related to, and formerly confused 
with, more general considerations. Even now, in 1979, after more than a 
decade of widespread reforms in the curriculum and modes of instruction, 
some students deplore "curricular irrelevance" and the "depersonaliza- 
tion" of instruction. They seek a place to "be," to "find themselves." 
They want to gain "meaning" and self-illumination, and they question 
the college's apparent inability to give it to them. In the student-organ- 
ized experimental colleges of die 1960's — through sensitivity groups, 
dialogue sessions, and similar activities — youiig people attempted to :re- 
ate settings in which "self-hood" might be found and exercised. T.Sese 
movements succeeded, not because they provided self-knowledge, but bo- 
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cause they induced curricular and instructional changes in many formerly 
tradition-bound colleges. Curricular reforms have brought the college of 
'79 direcdy into line with sodal needs, and maintain a dynamic potential, 
but smdents' striving for personality development remains a private 
matter 



FACULTY 



The college attracts many types of instructors from many sources, 
especially from work situations in the community at large. Many of the 
best f^^jlty members have been out of graduate school for a period of 
time; they worked at other jobs and then dedded to seek positions in the 
college. The Master's degree is the minimum requirement for the begin- 
ning instructor at the college, because of the recommendations of the 
accrediting agencies and because the possession of this degree suggests a 
certain level of commitment and self-direction. The certification of teach- 
ers by the state was abandoned a few years ago; it is not missed because 
it did not guarantee competence in teaching, only in a particular academic 
disdpiine. 

Instructors are selected by the faculty at each center. Few applicants 
have been specifically prepared to teach in conununity colleges, even 
fewer have been prepared in programs built upon a definitive teaching- 
learning paradigm. The idea that an instructor is woith only as much as 
he contributes to the purposes of the instimtion is not one that has been 
accepted by most applicants, if indeed they have ever considered it. Ap- 
plicants are informed of the objectives toward which they will strive, and 

fthe role that they will assume within the institution is delineated. The 
centers try to recruit people with suffident flexibility to accept new roles 
easUy. 

^ The selection procedures are less relevant to the instructors' aca- 
demic practices than is the college's own teacher-preparation program, 
h addition to acting in some capadty as a learning manager for smdents, 
"di instructor must work with a team in an instructional spedalty. The 
liege itself prepares its instructors to perform effectively on Sese teams. 
Short courses in each of the areas of instructional spedalization are offered 
^ A) the applicants; they cover construction of objectives, preparation of test 
t jtems, diagnosis and plotting of learning paths, production of media, and 
long-range curriculum planning (which includes the use of follow-up 
data). Of course, each one indudes its own pre- and post-training assess- 
i«nent devices and sets of replicable media. Upon completion of the 
.courses, the n .^phyte instructor is assigned as an apprentice to the team 
M his diosen specialty if he has demonstrated competency. He is paid at 
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the full rate as a beginning instructor during the time that he works with 
the team in a particular area. 

The members of the coUege-wide specialty teams arc assigned to the 
different centers. Each center has its own test specialists to help other 
instructors prepare new items, its own media specialists to help widi film 
and tape production, and so on. At least once each week, each team of 
specialists meets with its apprentices and aides to consider and solve prob- 
lems. Members of tl\fe leams serve, in f^ea, as consultants to their col- 
leagues who specialize in other instructional tasks. 

Paraprofessional help is allotted to the college centers as required. 
Aides, proctors, and tutors are drawn for the most part from the coUege's 
cnrollees. The college employs an adequate staff of clerks and typists, 
because it long ago realized the false economy of asking instructors to 
type, mark examination papers, and perform similar maintenance func- 
tions. 

Faculty job specifications are written annually to allot the specific 
tasks which must be fulfilled. The instruaor's teaching objectives and his 
duties as a member of the team of specialists in his field arc delineated 
and included in his contract. Under this system, instructors rarely are 
dismissed. If it seems desirable, they may be reassigned to different tasks. 
Those who choose to stoy within the institution usually find a place doing 
work in which they prove competent. 

Once he realizes that the institution's team approach tc particular 
problems and work areas is "the way it is done here," it is usually eacy 
for a new instructor to overcome the tendency toward operating as an 
independent practitioner. After a short apprenticeship, some instructors 
leave the college because they do not find what they were seeking when 
they decided to enter the teaching profession. Almost invariably, how- 
ever, those who stay become valuable contributors to the purposes of the 
institution as well as competent specialists in particular areas. 

Instructors at the college have gained the clear identity and status 
which their predecessors had long sought. They are recognized as setters 
of the objectives which in a sense define and recommend rrodes of behav- 
ior for all citizens in the community. This function alone is far different 
from that of teachers long ago who were commonly tolerated for their 
gentility, but considered ineffectual in f haping the lives of the young. The 
instructors still identify with and assume a role not very different from 
that assumed by their fellows in other institutions. However, a sign « flcant 
difference is that they understand ar.d accept a specific set of functions. 
Many of the college's most influential instructors rarely meet students, 
and thus rarely play "teacher" in the archaic sense of the word. Their 
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o'E^X " ---lun^-planning, test construction, and 

.r^J^X- °^ what to expea because 

bj,d„ and are recognized as professionals in student leamVng. The loZ 
held dream of educators -students and teachers working^ogeAer fs 
partners m the quest for human knowledge-is being reajfzed 
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Part Two 

Means, Ends, 
and 

Anomalies 



What is today's community junior college trying to do in the total 
ne of American education? Cut through the public relations rhetoric 
d the jargon that emanates incessantly from the colleges and their pio- 
*0ftal associations and what is left? A group of functions? A set of 
e goals? A picture of a structure in which people labor with little 
'areness of what may result? 

Any educational institution is a medium that has an impact on its 
vixonment and on the people within it. The effects of the institution's 
iience may be predictable or serendipitous, deliberate or haphazard — 
t they exist A peculiarity of instimtions of higher education is that the 
le who work within them — they who are themselves part of the 
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9y$Um as medium — also have the opportunity^ and hopefuUy a desire to 
shape the ultimate purpose of their labors. To Ac extent that they accept 
their function, they can define the results that their efforts produce. And 
the junior college, similarly, helps to determine the goals of the commu- 
nity that it serves. 

As an institution becomes large and complex, more andlnore time is 
allotted to its maintenance and less time is devoted to the definition and 
redefinition of its purposes in the light of changed environmental condi- 
tions. Community junior colleges coUtoively comprise a large and com- 
plex institution, busily adding seventy-five colleges a year to its coipus. 
Each college continually grows (10,000 students is no longer unusual nor 
even particularly noteworthy), and the number of multi-campus districts 
is increasing correspondingly. Hius, the general system becomes more 
complex. Accordin(;ly, more and more junior college educators spend 
lesj and less time in considering basic goals. Instead, they ape occupied 
in adjusting procedures so that their institutions can operate smoothly. 
In their eyes, the college to a large extent has become its own end, and 
each institution is evaluated in terms of the way in which it enhances or 
detracts from the educational system. Effects on the lives of individual 
students or on the varied communities in which the colleges are located 
(and which they were designed originally to serve) recede to distincdy 
peripheral places in the planner's thinking. Instead of the college as a 
medium, the college and its perpetuation have become the ends. 

The following section pertains particularly to »>day's publicly sup- 
ported community junior colleges — institutions that are organized as sep- 
arate entities by individual districts, within or outside a state-supported 
educational system. University branches and extension centers will not 
be discussed specifically within this rubric; the private junior college, with 
specialized aims, is excluded from this text because it is not often an in- 
tegral part of its coixununity. The tide under which the institutions 
operate vary gready ; some use the term "college," odiers "junior college/' 
some "c?ty college" or "community college," but in all cases the institu- 
tions considered here are publicly supported colleges that offer Associate 
in Arts degrees and various ^'less-than-degree-Ievel" programs. 

The conununity junior college is emphasized here because it rep- 
resents a most important segment of the American higher- education 
complex. The proportion of public to private junior colleges changes 
continuously. In 1933, 42 per cent of the junior colleges were public, 58 
per cent were private. By 1946, the number of public and private institu- 
tions was almost equal; and by 1956, the 1933 figures had been reversed. 
Enrollment changes are even more striking — more than 90 per cent of 
all junior college students are now in publicly supported institutions. The 
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■ "T' 'P^^^' °^ ^ college education " 

.. It IS likely that he refers to the public community coUege 

. . ^*^"°**'^P"^« of this section to delineate or'characteiize the 
S^^ZLr'T " ^t!^^^'"'"^ American highereducation. 
^. Sevml textbooks and many publications produced and distributed by the 
Amencan Assoaation of Junior CoUeges do this quite weU However 

^ S^'^T***?"^ ""n T*"" instructional practices' 

w questionable value will be examined. 

onlv J"™*' ~f postulated for 1979 does not represent the 

onty foim an educational mstitution might take, the comments in this 
^ Kcnon about die current status of the curriculum and instruction are not 

might be apphed to junior coUeges as a means of assessing the strengths 
«d ^aknesses more clearly Most of these comments 'per^aH^ 
^^cademic portion of the colleges' curricula -their "coUege level" or 
gmral education" offerings. As applied to some institutions cmaL 
mtiasms may appear overdrawn; however, as applied to others, they may 
not seem to go far enough. ' ' 

, It ""ay seem somewhat untoward to challenge the junior coUege, 
^use m its short history it has become a familiar and-among peoph 

rS^cdl r^tr"''' ^^^^I-T^ ^'^^^ved institution. To qu^on 
u« to call forth from its apologists the defenses erected over the decades 

'^muI?l^'^ T^^? '° «f " ^^"^ ''"PP°"- Yet the junior college 

, toes it has mhented from secondary and higher schools and dius be free 

to move mto a new phase of development. Change is needed and H 

Warren Martin (1968, p. 22) has put it: 

The best hope ... for encouraging an interest in change is in 
showing die inherent conflicts in the dominant educational 
model and, at the same time, probing for alternative ideas and 
forms that might resolve these conflicts and provide better 
JMfe responses to die challenges emerging now. 
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Ctapler Six 

A Question of identity 




ll«phdo8ophy thateach individual, regardless of economic or sodal 
«Muf, fhodd be provided the opportunity to develop to his and society's 
^ ' ^}** mainstream of American thou4t 

ttithe advmt of tbe land-giant coUege. Tht community jmiior couL 
' today in the forefront of the thrust toward democratized higher edu<5- 
that derives from that era. Post-secondaiy schooling is regarded 
wngly u a neassity for an ever-growing portion of the population, 
Ae jmuor coUeges are bearing much of the added responsibility. 
Junior coUeges have absorbed increasingly larger segments of higher- 
ition enroUments. In 1920, they enrolled 1.4 per cent of all college 
, loiif P^P**"^™ maeased to 10 per cent in 1940; 12.1 per cent 

197?' n t^n**"* ^ ^'^5' ""^ ^ ""'^ 16.9 per cent 

1975. By 1980, junior coUeges wiU enroU 22 per cent of aU coOege 
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students. (Tickton, 1968, p. 18.) The rate of increase is even higher when 
junior coUege enroUments are related to undergraduate higher education 
only. By this mode of accounting, junior colleges in 1965 accounted for 
17 per cent of the population. And considering lower division enrollments 
only, junior colleges have more than 30 per cent of that group within their 
doors already. (National Science Foundation, 1967, p. 5.) 

Why IS the community college movement of such magnitude? One 
answer is suggested by viewing the general situation of American society 
in the first half of the twentieth century. Several broad sodal and ideo- 
logical trends can be related to die rise of the community college. First, 
as one of the results of the democratic revolution which began in the 
eighteenth century, Americans' absolute respect for auLiority hns steadily 
broken down. The idea that one's elders were to be obeyed indiscrimi- 
nately gave way in the twentieth century as the belief in the divine right 
of kings to rule had collapsed at the onset of the wuildwide trend toward 
democracy. And in both situations, class differentiation changed and be- 
came less distinct. Whereas, in an earlier age, social classes had been 
distinguished largely on the basis of ancestry and material possessions, 
a new class division has emerged on the basis of knowledge, training, and 
education. It is more accurate now to identify a person's class by the way 
he employs his time and efforts. This, of course, has made education a 
crucial factor in class mobility. 

Another force that has stimulated change in American society is 
automation. The history of automation, the way it has changed job 
pp.ttems, has been traced many times. For the puqpose of understanding 
the organisation and operations of the community colleges, it is sufficient 
to note here that by the mid-twentieth century there was little need for an 
unskilled work force, and there were practically no jobs available Tor male 
high-school graduates with no other training. Similarly, there weif few 
jobs for female secondary-school graduates who had not been prej/arec to 
handle relatively sophisticated equipment. The 'ack ot jub» ror tlie un- 
skilled — and the correlative livailability of jobs only tor the trained — 
has led to a situation in which young people, not needed in t!ie work force, 
tend to go to school (or longer periods of time. The ttchnology which led 
to automation is forcing the unskilled millions into school. 

Although it has been traced and well understood, this phenomenon 
means more than that the schools must prepare people for employment. 
There are currently few socially acceptable places for a young person to be 
other than in school; this fact is an outgrowth of the technological revolu- 
tion that has not yet been fully realized. Under the impact of having 
nowhere else to go, some youdis have turned to drugs or petty crime. 
However, most of them have found their way onto campuses where they 
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seek, if not further training, association with their fellows in an approved 
environment. 

Another twentieth-century phenomenon is a change in types of 
learning stimuli. Non-institutional opportunities for learning are all 
around us, not merel in the apprenticeship or direct-learning experiences 
of past generations but in a new reahn of abstractions-given-form. Tele- 
vision brings a world of ideas and images into every home; radio brings 
It mto every automobUe. The senses are assailed by the information in- 
put It IS almost impossible for a conscious person to ignore such data, 
coming in a variety of forms from an infinity of sources. Not yet known 
v ut die effects of the electronic revolution on the community's -*ore of 
knowled^ and pattern of behavior. Surely, changed approaches to edu- 
• cation and learning are among the implied consequences. 

Another force that acts on the community junior college is economic 
competition. In the broad sense, learning has become big business "Re- 
search and development" operations comprise a major srea in America's 
mdusmal growth. Concomitantly, industrial encroachment upon what 
has been for centuries the preserve of academicians is increasing. Indus- 
tnal concerns have always conducted training programs for their employ- 
ees, but now they have moved into education in a much more concerted 
way. Education offers considerable profit potential, and where business 
.moves, the marketplace intrudes. Academicians, long accused of attempt- 
ing to escape entrepreneurship by hiding behind walls of ivy, must now 
-mpete with mdustry for influence over the form and context of educa- 
tion. 

With it all, the community college is being asked to accept a general- 
welfare function. (McGrath, 1966, p. xi.) Just as mobility across sodo- 
t.)ii,.mic imes is now, more than ever before, furthered by .ducation, 
social mtegration is being pursued ever-increasingly in the schooU. Hav- 
igburst (1967) maintains that "Public community colleges are the main 
instruments of educational opportunity for Negro youth." Education's 
gbcy makers at the highest level ii.sist on seeing the schools as agents 
g^swnmunity change. ,3lift5upreme Court's integration decisions and 
«deral legislation that has authorized millions of doUars for certain 
faool programs reflect similar thinking, 

y TTie rubric of education for all; a burgeoning need for vocational 
fUning; young peoples' need for an institutional locus; the call for 
jAools to be direct agents of social change; and the growing competition 
toom industry and the communications media in mass education— this is 
ge milieu in which the community junior coUege now exists. How can a 
^igle institution, no matter how comprehensive it purports to be, con- 
«ont aH these pressures? 
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Even the functions that are now accepted as part of the junior college 
pattern — transfer education, guidance, general education, technical and 
crafts training, adult education, among others — constitute a comprehen- 
sive and tremendously complex program for any sin^e institution. In an 
age of specialization, comprehensiveness seems somewhat anachronistic, 
if not unfeasible. It is unlikely that a single institution — especially one 
OK>deled on archaic education forms — could perform all tl^ ?5e tasks well. 

One problem is that die heterogeneity of purposes, of students, of 
programs, and of personnel is not reflected by the institutions themselves. 
There are large-dty junior coQeges widiin school systems, autonomous 
institutions in small urban areas, multi-campus independent districts, non- 
urban colleges atuched to local high schools, two-year branches of univer- 
sities, colleges organized as parts of state systems, and so forth. But this 
diversity in affiliations does not necessarily indicate a similar diversity in 
approadies to curriculum, instruction, and student-personnel policies. In- 
structional forms My be very similar in a large urban branch of a multi- 
campus distria and in a small, rural, independent junior college. The 
curriculum that was developed originally in (and for) universities may be 
the pattern for courses and programs in any of the types of junior college 
listed. In most junior colleges, courses are apportioned among divisions 
or departments diat follow the rigid prescriptions of the research-oriented 
universities. Even the apparent diversity among junior colleges is not 
borne out by certain types of research. A study of thirty-two junior col- 
leges, forty liberal arts colleges, and twenty-seven universities assessed 
student perceptions of the campus environment with Pace's College and 
University Environment Scale.^ Findings indicated that junior colleges 
spread over only half of the tOt'al possible range of diversity in all areas 
of measurement. For example, they were in the bottom half of the 
''Awareness'' scale. (Pace, 1966.) Should institutions rightfully be clas- 
sified as different from each other solely on the dimension of the type of 
government or control ? Other parameters might well be employed so that 
a more useful picture can emerge. 

Change has been the hallmark— indeed^ one of the few certainties— 
of this century. Hie farther into the century we progress, the more rapid 
becomes the pace of change. And with twentieth<entury changes have 
come demands for post-secondary education in a variety of forms for an 
ever more diverse student population. The community college, a response 
to new sodal needs which was expanded into areas of learning not being 
dealt with by other institutions, is in itself a significant change in higher 
education. But it may be that, in a sense, junior colleges have not accepted 
their pioneering role, and have failed to consider aU of their options — 
even to identify their problems clearly. There is much questioning about 
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^tJf "» which the insr rutions are organized, the way they 

jerate, and Ae ^rsonnel with whiu. they are staffed are appropriate to 
their vital usks. Society, not infrequently, has to «mmd educational in- 
s^maons of their inadequacies. (Legteis, 1968.) Must the junior coDege 
wait for other elements in the community to force it to redefine itself? 

According to a wmmon view, junior coUeges are designed to fulfill 
several roles Hiey offer vocational training for students who cannot re- 
111" f'. «'""tional institutions, provide for other young people 
8««al and "transfer" education, and so on. TTie usual LAV^e^ 
proceeds to the assumption that a junior coUege with a working gnup of 

d^^' 1 student; a faculty composed of instnictois with Master's 
d^ who do not pubhsh articles makes its school a "teaching institu- 
tion ; a system with an open-door policy "provides opportunity for all to 
.dueve to the limit of their ability." Hie existence of facilities and proc 
^ auned at certain ends is accepted as adequate indication that Aese 
ends are actually being served. 

On Hit ""y* educational structures, 

one alternative is presented by diis book-that of looking upon the col- 
as me</,« for designing and achieving specific ends. From this view- 
counselor may do more to discourage than to 8uide;thevarious 

STI T ~ *"<J desires; the premise 

,*at a faculty which does not do research must perforee "teach" is viewed 

.Ail " allows all to 

achieve can be seen as a door to frustration and failure for many 

'nirt.. ""IJ "if* " '^'^ of '"cces* «q«i«s a 

^Pi«ure of the way the junior coUege changes the lives of its studmts and 
.tamsforms Its community-how much learning it causes to occur. Tlie 

fT^' 5^"" f°™« °f »««»tion. The junior coUeee 
•hadd not be dedicared to furthering itself through prograi aggrS 
««t, «panded financial support, and public relatiLl»ork;rsteadnt 

i^i^r « " i» P^'duces iredicuble 
•Mes that It should be adjudged more or less successful. 

Al^^^'^t' 7^ institution can lead to more 

Tu"- j"^*" ~"'8es find the identity they seek and 

« «n lead them to understand several contemporary crises which they 
,«Uy dimly lecognae as yet. Planning cannot end when a junior coUege 
Knieves modes of support, a campus, a staff, and procedures. Identity 
comes not only from marking out "an area which was not being covered 
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by other institutions'' (Gleazer, 1968b), but by effecting learning within 
that aiea. 

It is by no means certain that the time is yet ripe (or such alternate 
views. Junior college educators are not easily convinced of that necessity. 
Small wonder, (or the focus on (unction and process have thus far served 
the junior colleges well. Most are still riding die crest of a wave of support 
(or their eflfbrts. In many states, conununity colleges represent still-new 
visions o( opportunity (or the young. Communities in which the colleges 
are symbols o( achievement still pass bond issues and tax overrides. Col- 
lege systems are growing rapidly. If hundreds o( sndents drop out after 
a (ew weeks o( attendance, it matters litde, because at the begirming o( 
the next semester, thousands more will be ^jiere to take dieir pk ces. Ad- 
ministrators, by dieir own standards, are successful if they can keep up 
with the burgeoning enrollment If students who tran^(er to the univer- 
sity earn grade maiks nearly equivalent to those they earned at the junior 
college, the college is seen as having ''taught'' as well as the (our-year 
instinition. And i( a f ew smdents are redirected into programs "more 
consonant with their abilities/' the college has fulfilled its guidance func- 
tion. 

Perhaps not until the momentum of increased support and snadent 
enrollments comes to a halt will the institutions realize that even now 
most of their practices offer less flexibility than they seem to offer. It is 
very heady being asked to take on all the jobs that other elements in the 
society had not been able to manage — keeping the young out of the labor 
force, training them tor jobs, inculcating them with a set of moral values, 
helping them gain k feeling for their place in society, providing an over- 
flow receptacle for tliose whom the universities are unable or unwilling to 
serve. And for eacF. of these tasks, money has been made available. There 
are funds for buildings and for staffs and promotions for those educators 
who "understand the problems of the community college." So far so 
good. 

But rigidity can creep up on any institution and the most insidious 
form of rigidity is that which affects vision. The community college has 
grown strong in the mid-twentieth century because it did retain a great 
deal of youthful flexibility. But a system cannot be considered flexible 
merely because it can expand its size seemingly indefinitely. It must dem- 
onstrate its responsiveness to the changing needs of the communities 
which support it, or it remains in perpetual danger of losing that support. 
Flexibility is more than infinite capacity for expansion and overly pub- 
lidded innovations in methodology. Flexibility requires a capacity for 
taking new directions. 

Inside and outside the community colleges, doubts persist The 
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problem of identity has long been an issue. After more than a half cen- 
mry, mstructors are still asking, "Exactly what is this coUege set up to 
do . .?" (Garrison, 1967, pp. 77-78.) As if to prove his coUege's man- 
hood, a president states proudly that the high state of student attrition 
mdicates we're not soft ... . About one-third flunk or quit the first year " 
(O ConneU 1968 p. 5.) (No doubt his coUege would be twice as good if 
teo-durds flunked or quit!) And repeated cries for innovation cannot be 
ascnbed simply to change for its own sake or for the sake of economy in 
operation. (Johnson, 1966.) 

Students, too, raise questions. For the most part, junior college en- 
roUees are not inclined to speak out, but might not this comment by an 
Andoch CoUege student be considered representative of the feelings of at 
least some of them? 

Our education is becoming increasingly less related to the con- 
cerns of society. By refusing feedback from non-academic 
sources, academia has become a closed loop system whose 
existence seems to lie in perpetuating itself. Reacting defen- 
sively to increasing charges from the outside tliat much of 
what we are forced to learn h useless, it continues to justify 
itself by assigning values to xne little awards, grades, credits, 
and degrees it so graciously gives out. (Dixon, 1967.) 

Educators often question the junior coUege. Some go as far as to 
say that students in community coUeges receive, "despite fancy jargon 
tised to obscure the fact, custodial care." The As-odate in Arts degrees 
obtamed by a few represent a "consolation prize," but "no knowledgeable 
person" is fooled "as to the quality or utility of the education they re- 
ceived." (Kauffman et al, 1968, p. 29.) TTiese are severe criticisms. 

Are their statements being erhoed by citizens who refuse any longer 
to support community colleges without question? Despite its long estab- 
lished tradition of free public education, California has recently cut back 
iJipport. Community coUeges in that state had enjoyed a generation of 
Iger-increasing favor, but in the past few years, tax overrides and bond 
^es have begun to fail in alarming numbers— exactly half of aU school 
Jbond issues were turned down at the poUs in 1965-66. (Nationwide, 25 
; per cent of the bonds offered were rejected as compared to only 11 per 
{ cent in I960). [Time, 1967, p. 44.) It is just possible that there is causal 
, relationship between financial cutbacks and criticisms such as those raised 
fe by many educators. 

t Who can blame teachers and administrators who v.ork within the 
f.»ystem? They are kept busy with maintenance functions and have little 
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time for broad reflection. Edncttioiud fbnns reflect their own environ- 
ments/ and in most areas of American life, "liow^" has superseded ''why?'' 
The perpet&ation of die colleges in dieir current fonn reflects a belief diat 
dieir growdi derives from dieir usefulness. As a place for young people 
in a rapidly expanding population, for those who are no longer needed in 
the woric force, die junior coUeges may indeed be doing an adequate job. 
But diat seems a limited use of the tool that has been created and even die 
most complacent administrators complain about the lack of respect ac- 
corded diem by die broader educational community. 

The institutions drop die word "Junior," from their tides, break 
away from local school districts and fbnn state boards of their own. Yet 
all the caUs for status and recognition are useless unless the colleges define 
diemselves more deiriy — decide what Hiey want to do and can manage 
well, and what they must leave to odiers. Q>mmunity colleges cannot 
achieve die identity they seek by serving "almost in bondage the demands 
of the multiveisides. Asking these imtitutions to take die lead in experi- 
mentation is d'^manding a great deal, proposing a revolution in fact," but 
it is essential, if not for survival, at least for sutus. (Kauffman tt a/., 
1968, p. 59.) For the junior college to achieve identity it must break away 
from its rigid yet vaguely defined mold and take die lead in providing 
"neiv forms cf education both for those who find no place in college and 
for graduates who missed crudal stages of personal development." (San- 
foid, 1967, p. 189.) 

Whence will identity be derived? Even if die junior college views 
itself as being largely custodial and only pardy educational, it is spending 
too much money for custodial care and not enough for instruction. It 
would be much cheaper for the community to provide other places for die 
young to be while they await maturity. On the contrary it might not be 
more expensive to provide a highly eflFident learning and training sys- 
tem if that were tn becorae the college's acknowledged and determineu 
purpose. 

Reaching a sense of identity is a long, perhaps continual, process. In 
order to begin such a process, direction achieved from within individual 
community colleges may be necessary— direction derived from a focus on 
defined learning. Many current institutional crises, including that of iden- 
tity, may be related to the fact duit the community coUege, dedicated from 
its inception to conununity upgrading, has yet to demonstrate its effects. 
Goals, ideals, dedication, and good intentions alone may never be enough. 
There must be a bridge between these concepts and the measured effects 
of dieir being applied. 
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Images: Campuses 
and Marts 



An organization's effects on its client population may be eidier en- 
JWjwd or adversely affected by each individual's perceptions of the system 
weif . A system projects images, communicates messages to the onlooker 
jAdjpartiqpant. In many cases, the messages are subde, perceived more 
JJtone than by others, but they are neverthdesa influential Examples 
^tlu* phenomenon may be obtained by viewing two seemingly disparate 
•gtares of today's jur-or coUeges— their campuses and their grade- 
mtans practices—as they contribute to the images projected by the 
institution. 

CAMPUSES 

The community college is distincdy American Most of its forms 
• evolved from liberal arts coUeges. The eariy American college was 
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rural; although its organizers could have found precedent for urban locales 
in the great medieval universities of Europe, they chose to build in the 
countryside as far as practical from the cities. For example, the 1789 
charter for the University of North Carolina stipulated that the university 
could not be located within five miles of any sea t of government. In 180f 
Sflnriol'" oo ""'^"'''^ ^'^'"^ "Athens." (Ru- 

Ho?, . ' ^"'^ '° carr-y nota- 

tions relating the institution's potential benefits to its pastoral qualities 

way a form dependent as much on students' residence as on library 
facuKy or curriculum structures. An environment away from the temp-a- 
uons of the city was regarded as essential to maxinum learning. Presum- 
ably, a youth could be removed from his home milieu, placed behind walls 
for a period of time, and after appropriate indoctrination, returned to his 
^mmumty as a changed person. The collegiate atmosphere included a 
egulation of conduct which suggested not the free spirit of scholarly 
inquiry but the atmosphere of an English boarding school. 

By the time the community junior college arose, a style of architec- 
ure distmctly identifiable as "College Gothic" had developed as hSie 
or the paternalistic liberal arts college. Thick walls, vaults high ceilings 
and massive facades ga ve this college the appearance of a medieval church 

UnJ W u ^"^"^ ^'''^'^ ''P'"^^' ^"'^ intellectual roots. 

Understandably but mcongruously then, in their early years community 
colleges a so sought isolated settings and erected "Gothic" buildings h 
was not always possible to duplicate a rural locale, lu: the idea of ''cam- 
pus and the architecture was followed -often complete in detail to the 
surrounding brick wall. 

Thus, crenelated structures arose in the midst of cities. If a college 
~uld not practically be built on the brow of a hill outside the town, an 
«pansive lawn and an iron fence could y.t make it look "collegiate" 
hnice genuine. For how can true learning occur except in an isolated 
preferab y bucolic, setting? And more important, if the structure looks 
like a college, is it not more likely to be identified as one? 

' "WTtv w """""r 7"''' ^ °^ '^^ architectural curios- 

, Jon. n the case of the community college housed in massive structures 
I ^ on a campus, the problem is in the incongruity of the image. Thetwen- 
bedi-century community college has dedicated itself to proviumg educa- 

^'y^"'^" the locale from which it draws its students and support What 
i m T*. than a community college dedicated to these prin- 

S u'V u"^'^'' " '^"""^^ " had been designed^o 

repel attacks by barbarians? Its wails defy entrance except by the hardiest 
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members of the towns. Although full-blown "College Gothic'' architec- 
ture has been abandoned, columns, walls, arches, and expanses of lawn 
betray the heritage. "College is for the elite who can aJfo^d to send their 
children away for extended periods of time," the walls seem to say to 
potential enrollees. "Who are you to seek entrance?" And to those who 
work in the institution, "^^our curriculum and instructional forms must be 
'collegiate' in these hallowed halls." 

Form may follow function up to a point; then form begins to follow 
fonn. Eventually, form evckes function. To illustrate this point, consider 
the extent to which the classroom, a rectangular box with forty chairs 
facing forwanl and a podium facing aft, mandates to students, "Thou shalt 
sit and be still," and to instructors, "Thou shalt stand and speak." 

Planners sometimes consider the broad views of junior colleges as 
parts of their communities. Because architects are sensitive to the rela- 
tionships among functions, forms, and images, they often attempt to plot 
coUege environments that will serve particular purposes and they fre- 
quently design urban campuses that blend into the cities in which they 
are lotaied. But with rare exception, whether colleges are built in large 
or small dtiM, in urban or rural districts, in high or low socioeconomic 
areas, they (otiow Ae model of the monastery^fortress. There are those 
who consider the college an instrument of urban renewal. (Caudill, 1965.) 
But of what use is urban renewal if acres of decaying buildings are torn 
down only to make room for a group of massive structures, architecturally 
unlike the surrounding ones — buildings that turn their stem backs to the 
people they are supposed to serve? 

The very idea of "campus" is archaic within the context of a complex 
modem city. In his enlightened treatment of this issue as it relates to the 
urban university, Birenbaum states: 

The wide open spaces, the monumental and inflexible archi- 
tecture, and the insulation combine into an anti-urban phe- 
nomenon. The campus is more than a place; it is a system. It 
assumes tuming the flow of human relationships inward. Its 
success depends upon imposing an isolated, contrived conunu- 
nity upon the lives of its inhabitants .... The result is ... a 
phony world .... (Birenbaum, 1968, p. 58.) 
The modem community coUege cannot really afford to have a campus — 
physical or spiritual I The image of the junior coUege as a fortress is in- 
compatible with its charge to educate all and to upgrade its conununity. 
As a medium of transformation in community life, the institution is not 
enhanced by structures that symbolize strength and dePance. It is not 
only unnecessary for the college to separate itself architecturally from its 
city, it is another way of lessening its effect. How much more could a 
junior college do for its community if it were less isolated? 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM 

The marking system — another heritage ungraciously offered by the 
university and accepted by the junior college — persists and projects 
images. It suggests to students that instead of being taught they will be 
judged, sorted, screened, and weeded out and that society will be protected 
fxom diem, litis system puts students in competition with one another 
and encourages them to perpetuate a kind of pseudo*leaming behavior 
that makes them extremely effective in "psyching out" a curriculum with- 
out ever learning that which was supposed to have been taught. 

Except for occasional programs, it is a rare junior college course in 
whidt advance commitment is made that a specified percentage of stu- 
dents will achieve predefined skiUs. Bloom (1968) explained: 

Each teacher begins a new term (or course) with the expecta- 
tion that about a third of his students will adequately learn 

what he has to teach This set of expectations, supported 

by school policies and practices in grading, becomes trans- 
mitted to the students through the grading procedures and 
through the methods and materials of instruction. The systen^ 
creates a self-fulfilling prophecy such that the final sortinr of 
students through the grading process becomes approximauiy 
equivalent to the original expectations. 

The operation of die grading system is often relatively unsubtle. 
Course outlines in use in junior colleges sometimes carry the statement, 
"No curve is applied, however, experience has shown the pattern of grade 
marks in this course to be: A's 10 per cent; B's, 20 per cent; C's, 40 per 
cent; D^s, 20 per cent; F's, 10 per cent/' Is it not likely that by changing 
examination questions as the course progresses and by other similar prac- 
tices, the instructor will unintentionally make the pattern come out the 
way it is "supposed to"? Such is usually the case, regardless of the chang- 
ing populations of students and the students knew it. The marking sys- 
tem, itself, dien becomes an instructional (uim to the extent that it 
communicates inuiges to the student and serves as a barrier between him 
and content of the course. 

Practices of this sort are so ingrained that we tend to ignore their 
effects. The junior college persists in studying grade-point differentials 
(die difference in grades earned by junior college students and those 
earned by the same students when they transfer to a four-year institution} 
intensivdy. More research on the "effects of instruction" in the junior 
college i^ conducted on the grade-point differential than all ether forms of 
instructional research combined. Yet the insistence on the use of marks 
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CCS oy cneck, take entrance tests on ceitain dates and mafc^ «in,.i,l / 
f.. vance commitments associated with enrollment? ^lu ilfigTB^^ t 

■ Man'T °' ""^^ ^"'^ seem mo"; /debS 



SO 



Cliapler Eigkl 

TLe Pragmatic StuJent 



A dominant characteristic of students in the current cent arion 
« that they are gloriously contented both ^glrto AeTr 

ave careen, their family relations, the state of nabonJor 
mwrnationjj sodety or the likelihood of their en o^ig sl« 
happy lives. 71,ey are sup^mely confident thaXTes 
he within their own control rather than in the ^p of 
external ar^stances. -p^,„ g. Jacob (1957, p^O 

The majority of American college students are being had 
There .s a growing conflict of interest between smdlts and 
faculty regarding basic educational philoso^ andThe ^r- 
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riculum which reflects their philosophy. Students are increas- 
ingly interested in an education which will help them deal with 
social, national and international — and person 1 — problems. 
The traditional curriculum, behind which the faculty stands, 
provides numerous roadblocks to the student seriously inter- 
ested in these problems . . . Only recendy has an identity crisis 
in the college years become the most important aspect of a stu- 
dent's education. — Philip Werdell (1967.) 

The difference between tht haractenzations of student out- 

look is profound. Did the intervOiX/^.^, at^'.ie bring such a change in 
percepts and expectations; or do the reports simply represent different 
ways of viewing the same complex phenomenon? 

The identification of a typical student approach to junior college is 
difficult for several reasons. There is a paucity of research on the person- 
ality characteristics of students, on the college's effects on students, and 
on what students expect to gain from the college experience. A consistent 
methodology is lacking. Published studies are eithei so narrowly based 
that generalization cannot be drawn or so broad that the meaning is lost. 
Furthermore, the investigator's percepts and biases are reflected in the 
findings. Which questions docs one ask of students, and why? Matters 
deemed important in one study are ignored in others. 

On certain dimensions of personality, 10,000 smdents enrolled in 
an urban college may be less unlike each other than are a "select" group 
of a few hundred students who attend a small liberal am college. It is not 
safe to assume that heterogeneity of outlook follows demographic hetero- 
geneity. Here it is most apparent that "many more studies of student 
characteristics [are] . . . needed to complete the qualitative description of 
the clientele of the community junior colleges." (Thornton, 1966, p. *! 58.) 
As Sanford (1967, p. 52) says, "The great majority of entering college 
students bring with them the after-effects of earlier struggles with over- 
whelming tension, and it is probably safe to assume that none is absolutely 
free of unconscious motives and mechanisms of defense." But what are 
the correlations between students' anxieties and their "practicality" or 
the way they accept or reject college offerings? 

Some "questionnaire" research indicates that junior colleg i students 
are pragmatic — less inclined to graduate training or to studies of the 
humanities for theif own sake; more likely to attend college because it will 
lead them to higher status employment. (Richards and Holland, 1966.) 
Most studies of students focus on such population var>bles as age, sex/ 
and economic status or on broad "achievement-relatea ' measurements: 
previous academic success, preference for a major field of study, transfer 
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aspirations and the like. {Junior College Research Review, 1967.) Num- 
bering m the hundreds, these investigations tend to indica e grea h««o- 
geneity m student populations along varied dimensions. Howler J. S« 
of mcon.stenaes in the data, the typical junior college studen 'i^I^^ 

less'^tin „ f '° 5* P'"'"" °^ ' socioeconomic straZ, 
iens He l^"^ -obile (in the geographic 

N/rinni/V r f ' '° junior college." 

or^' J 'T^ °^ ^^^il^ble-if not the only -options 

for education beyond the secondary school. ^ 

"adul!''^.nd '"^^y?"' typicJly divided by researchers into 

aduJf and coUege age" subgroups because, in many states, financial 
«d to an mstitution is differentiated according to the number o ZZZ 

Z oZlr **y;^«PV^'*°";^ question the fact that most attend college 
m order to obtam a better job." (Blocker et «/., 1965, p. 125.) But manv 
ot them do deplore the apparent similarity between the adults oudookl 
and those of the "coUege age" group. (Sanfc.d, 1967, p 33 ItTs f« 
quentiy alleged that the younger students should use th if yeai il low" 
division college work to explore ideas, to develop their own pers^nS 
^ to question thdr places in society. Instead, Le studen« ppaSy 
come to the college for a set of experiences and a slip of paper Lt wS 
qualify Aern to enter the world of work. The "conscious seard^ for mel 

vet coin ' Rather, 
year colleges attract pragmatic students seeking vocational training th^ 
are less attractive to talented students who aretntellectuaHy a^afa'de ^ 
K% onented, who plan a degree in one of the tradition 1 sub e t ats' 
^d wh. expect tcjake part in a wide variety of activities In college " 
(Richards and Braskamp, 1967, p. 13.) ^ 

.f.,A -^".""'^8 these generalizations to be accurate, the "praRmaric" 
student snould not be blamed for seeking a set of experiences r evTnt o 

d thl K- """"^ " th^TstudentTless 
to k Tr'^'^y ^T'*^"' '° ^""en or spoken word 

iCSn oflT^J' a' •"'^""^ ^P'y dissatisfaS. What 
a^SJl3 J n ^ *e community coUege can be 

- a^v / 7' °f -Sanization? Even in two-year institutions, student 

dril A " educators and la. 

st^d^L'' '° T'"" ^'"''y '° ' ''^""''^ obscure the 

tudents intent to brmg more meaning into what is often at best a situa- 

^""^ '^''ents organize 

4 tutorial projects, election campaigns, and civil-rights activities on and off 
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campus. No less than the university students — perhaps even more so 
because of their dose association widi their conununities — they warit to 
'liear it the way it is," If college is not relevant, they will seek relevance 
elsewhere or in theii uwn activities. 

What ts relevant in college? Probably few of the experiences com- 
monly organized and administered ostensibly for students would qualify. 
For example, guidance is acknowledged as a major function of the com- 
munity junk>r college, primarily because students display a 'lack of real- 
ism" in their choice of occupation and in their selection of a curriculum 
''appropriate to their abilities." (Blocker et al, 1965, p. 117.) One point 
of view is that "it is unediical tc admit students without regard for thei; 
chances of succeeding." (WrenM, 1951, p. 420.) Guidance counselors, 
whose role is implicitly assumed vx> help students must "redirect'' students 
and otherwise lead them to accept "more realistic'' goals. 

However, while institutions often point with pride to counselors' 
successes, many stud'^nts react with the accusation that premature, forced 
choices are unfair. They should not be penalized, they say, for their "lack 
of realism." Instead, the college should be receptive to their vagaries and 
tolerant of their changing goals, of d\eir desires to try out different cur- 
ricula. And although the counseling staff may display "tolerance," this 
virtue is less frequendy found in the faculty which often insists on the 
screening of students so that their courses can maintain good "content 
coverage." For whom is guidance relevant? — for the student who wants 
time and a place to e: lore avenues of potential interest, or for the insti- 
tution whidi uses guidance to protect the university, sonety, and its own 
faculty from the "incompetent''? 

The pragmatic junior college student has never accepted extra-cur- 
ricular activities; his "lack of school spirit" is oficen lamented. Adminis- 
trators often excuse the student by saying that his outside employment or 
home life leaves him no time for fun and games. For the student, however, 
reality is more influential than precedent — quite the opposite of his el- 
ders who are comfortable within their traditions. Perhaps he views extra- 
curricular activitier as an attempt to buy him off with false coin, to divert 
his energies from involvement in social issues, or to prolong his adoles- 
cence. Perhaps the student does not often seek oudets for his energies 
within the forms encountered at the junior college because few opportuni- 
ties for realistic involvement with his community are available within the 
traditional program. Pragmatism is a many-faceted trait. 

Research studies have verified that more junior college students 
come from lower socioeconomic groups than equivalent percentages of 
four-year coHege students do. Consequendy, rhey are less inclined to wait 
for educational "pay-off." For many of them, the job must be clearly 
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avadable at the end of the program or curricular sequence. Converselv 
il'Z^T. r""--^ the liber^arts c^ZZ^', 

« usudly m a better position to postpone employment until he has sp^ 
more time m school. Except for a tiny minority, a Bachelor's de\r^r 
graduate education does not loom as a significant pos^bL ft' W 
coUege students-hence, their "pragmati'^." ^ 

But broad categorizations do little for educators who must fcn^ «ff 
con^unity accusations of "coddling" ..alcontents wL^ a;":;^ Jlf 
programs and curncular sequences for all. Many students aSnd the fuT 
u^ coUege for reasons that are neither "pragmatic" nor ^„S.sr'' 
S^mJ;\;:i;r5^ ^"^r^ '--cademicaS^^inept (JenckT:^7S«. 
^J^I '' /2r IT ' " " ""^^ one completes hid, 

^ool. (M. Martm, 1S68.) September arrives and, as they hrrforT 

^ir&' f'^"^^'^" en'rollme?tt p bt 

school. They are unsure of themselves in a changing societv Barred from 
^ but low-status employment unless they revive in2r Sri^ 
Sl"a^'t"sZi'J"r involvem^n ls4 

^S^til fSl^iK . '° ^""^-^ t^entieth-centux; 

If such a student reacts negatively to college it may be because I,* /. 

^^ht ") f In«ead he is faced with an "impeni,n J 

-nd to hmi, miplacable set of cumculum demands for verbal abS^; 
«^ memoi^tion of technical tenninology to which I iT^^ 

vanttohis past, present, and anticipated future." (Pace,196n Hemav 
have been told to se. his own goals but then fo^id to chao« a sS 

me needs of all. However, that ideal is far from being realized— Zl 
iwson that students cannot be sorted, screened, S^«ct5inm 
^.jms 'con^nant with their abili^ becau'se " ey^e^n"? 
•cremed, and red-reaed. Only rarely is a student aUowed to chL« not 
.to dioose. Ar.u when he is "placed" (how our words betray our ^STdes n 

-^u« ,f he ,s not qu.dc enough to select and read clues from h^envir^n- 

OWL True, he may select his own path, but only within the constraints 
narrow curr.cular and instructional sequences. For despite the plethora 
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of courses and programs, variety in uistrucrion is more appa^mt than real. 

Many of the junior college's institutional problems .^.rise from the 
attempt to differentiate among people who exhibit an infinite variety of 
c' aracteristics. 'low-ability students?'' "Poorly motivated en^ollees?" 
What do the terms mean? The junior college enroUs all applicants and, in 
its redirection activities, pretends it can make accurate disciiininations; 
it acts as diough die terms — constructs at best — have a fixed meaning. 
Whidi test used in die junior college's counseling picks out "motivation"? 
What is the validity of "ability" tests which are by all accounts of dubious 
value in predicting die "success" of "low-ability" students. (Schenz, 
1964.) Test-makers acknowledge that vocational choices can be predicted 
most accurately simply by asking the students about their preferences. 
(Holland and Lutz, 1967.) Perhaps junior colleges have gone too far in 
dieir efforts to find inventories that assess the needs and abilities of stu- 
dents. In spite of the fact that the criteria for "success" are notoriously 
nebtdous in most courses, die zealous sorting of students a>ntinues, rest- 
ing heavUy on the use of grade marks and guidance-testing. 

In its support of community junior colleges, society has determined 
that public education is not a privilege but ^ ^sht. No one in the commu- 
nity can be denied diitf right, u^iring students from college because of 
their "low ability" or "lack of interest" is becoming as unacceptable as 
barring them because of their poverty. To say that a stident cannot profit 
from the college experience in some manner is pass^ But practices belie 
the philosophy. Fading students in courses and puttmg them on suspen- 
sion on the boM of undefined criteria is accepted practice in the junior 
college — and in other fields of American education — even though it is 
sodaUy undesirable, pedagogically unnecessary', and philosophically im- 
moral. To the pragmatic student, college means money ^o be gamed in 
higher^status employment. In any other field of human endeavor, an 
instinition that excludes an individual without spelling out die criteria on 
which this rejection is based ("You're just not college ir sterial") might be 
sued I How "unrealistic" is the student when he rejects the college on 
diese bases? 
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Curricular Mytlis 



The ghost of a silly seventeenth-century squabble still haunts 
our classrooms, infecting teachers and pupils with the lunatic 
idea that studies must be either "classical" or "modem." 

— R. G. CoLUNcwooD (1939, p. 6.) 

We are the inheritors of an educational ideal intended for the 
training of elites. The notion of a well-rounded education 
assumes that the study of humane letters prepares those who 
are to rule or administer (somehow) for their intended tasks. 
This ideological relic — it has no relation to any reality I know 
— allows us the comfortable pretense that the functionaries we 
train receive an education which makes them whole, humane 
and enlightened. —Louis Kampf (1968, p. 55.) 
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""Curriculiim" can be defined as a total set of experiences designed for 
students — experiences which are supposed to take their minds from one 
place to another. The word ""curriculum"" comes from the Latin word 
""cunere"" (hat means ""to run."" Its closest associated words are "'course"" 
and ""courier/" However, ""curriculum"" is most often used to mean the 
whole body of courses offered in an educational institution or by a depart- 
ment thereof. The experiences planned for students outside the course 
frameworic ars ""extra-"" or "co-curricular."" Curricular research, then, 
'"studies the relation between subject matter taught a student and his be- 
haviors subseque/it to having been taught it and which are considered 
relevant to it." (Henderson, 1963, p. 1008.) 

Depending partly on the meaning, curriculum can be viewed in 
many ways. One problem with the definition of ''curriculum"" as a se- 
quence of courses alone arises when one attempts to plot the behavior 
exhibited by a student before and after he attends college. Which portions 
of his experience stem from, or were affected by, the formally organized 
courses? Which by formally organized extra-curriculars? And which by 
informal experiences and contacts not under the direction of the institu- 
tion? Another problem with this definition arises from the overlap be- 
tween designed experiences and serendipitous experiences. For example, 
a student goes on a ficM trip that is a part of a particular course. On his 
way, to the site, he sees something that has a profound effect upon his 
thinking — either in this course or in another one. Has the form il course 
affected his view? 

Most junior colleges separate their course offerings into cutegories 
labeled "'transfer curriculum"" and "terminal curriculimi"'; th** latter cate- 
gory is often subdivided into "'remedial curriculum"" and ""vocational- 
technical curriculum."" Community-service courses or courses for part- 
time "non-credit"" students are sometimes also viewed as separate ele- 
ments in the curriculum. Frequently an evening division has a curriculum 
of its own — one which combines elements of all the others. Each curric- 
ulum is usually assigned specific types of courses and areas of subject 
matter. 

INFLUENCES ON CURRICULUM 

What happens to the students as a result of attending an educational 
institution? Clear answers must be obtained if curriculum is to be realis- 
tically designed, assessed, and revised. The distinctions among curricula 
(transfer, terminal, vocational) cannot be defended validly except in rela- 
tionship to this question. But curricular goals are nebulous; and concrete 
change in students is seldom considered or measured. 
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Tlie current structure and amorphous goals of the junior coUeee 
cumculum are part of its heritage from the public schcol system. For 

strucdon that is designed to produce the status and garb typicaUv asso- 
aatedwiththemiddleandupperdasses. Simultaneously, 3!^ fSyTd 

? Sf. n "S^ " °^ ^"T« ^ Significance 

Tl^e pubhc schook' monopoly has protected them in their failure to plot 
■t^ ddiberate goals. Goal^tructuring, perceived as an undesirable constraint 
^ ^"""jy ««demidans, is often thought unsuitable to the traditional con- 
cept of the flexible curriculum. TTie researcher who notes that "many 
transfer students conclude their coUege training in junior coUege, whereas 
some temunal smdents continue" (Matteson, 1966), is saying something 
that coUege leaders have today long known. Yet the functional distinc- 
tions persist. ' 

Curriculum today is constructed and revised in a context that can be 
explamed from the viewpoint of any of the social sciences. From a philo- 
Ztf ? view the curriculum should be designed to fulfill the 
democratic ideal of pubk education for all to the limits of their ability to 
^an,. n,e sociologist would say that changes in the population of coUege 
snidents have broadened the base of skiUs and attitudes they bring to the 
^ Z^T ""^ ""'^"^^ heterogeneity requires varied cla?a 
^. Psychology supphes various hypotheses about instruction and leamine 
^ together with constructs of motivation, frustration, anxiety, and and- 
^ ogous factors presumed to affect human behavior. TTie political sdend^t 
g views cumculum construction as it relates to support from, and inter- 
m actions with, various groups within the community from which the col- 

^' S?l?"^u " ^'"''^ 'r^ '"8" P°"*y ^^'^^ P««' J-gislation. 

e P''^ f'njad ways of viewing the factors that determine a given col- 

t*ege s cumculum. 

A look reveals different degrees of influence acting 01 

^ «nr"!^™ 7"''^ institutions to which juL 

coUege snidents transfer exerdse much pressure-some direct manv 

^'Z^'^'^rr ''1 -'""'f P'""'^'' P"8rams. Dire« iSuTn«^ 
come through Ae emulation of the university's organization and course 
«s and through the four-year instimtion's giving or withholding 

#aedit for certain courses. Indirect influence in many forms is typified by 
Ae practice of training junior college faculty in the universities; as prod- 

1 V^IT' ''"'^ '° ^ j""i°^ «'"«8e courses similar 

I to those which they experienced at the university. "Technical" programs 
i P«ricularly by the need to prepare students for certain jobs 

mand by career advisory committees. Textbook publishers serve also as 
ipagents of curriculum change, directly through sales-promotion and in- 
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directly by making cnly certain types of instructional materials available. 

Other influences on curriculum include accrediting agencies, boards 
of trustees, state laws that directly demand certain offerings, and the 
availability of extramural funding. On the latter point, it is difficult to 
conceive of a program which a junior college would not offer if an outside 
agency made financial support available. And, not least, most conununity 
coueges will offer any course for which students can be found on the 
grounds that is an "educational service." (O'Connell, 1968, p. 51.) 

Within the institution, curriculum coi.^nittees, composed of faculty 
members and administrators, wrestle with'the nuts and bolts of curricu- 
lum construction. (One sometimes wonders why students are not more 
frequently found sitting on dirriculum committees.) The constraints 
wiAin which committees operate include most notably the backgrounds 
and onentations of the members. It is difficult for many academic subjea 
matter specialists to view curricular effects except from a one-dimensional 
perspective. Divisional and departmental loyalties— the slicing of knowl- 
edge into component parts— are often served despite the fact that depart- 
ments have long been obsolete in the undergraduate setting. Departmen- 
talization in the junior college (another legacy of the university) is a 
pervasive force which hinders the introduction of interdisciplinary or 
subdisciplinary courses and programs. It has been described as a form of 
mstitutional inefficiency which leads to an unneressarily large number of 
courses in four-year institutions (Anderson, 1960, p. 258); there is cer- 
tainly no reason to think it is less of a liability in the junior college. 

MYTHS ABOUT CURRICULUM 

Even if junior colleges were to be recognized along divisional rather 
than departmental lines and if all influences on curriculum were to be 
examined rationally, several limitations in vision would stili narrow the 
range of choice in changing curricular structure. These limitations may 
be called myths, each of which is widely accepted (and insulated) as 
"fact." 

The first myth is the conception that only com-ses for which transfer 
smdents are allowed university credit are "col'ege level." This attitude 
disregards the history of American higher education which indicates thai 
subjea matter and patterns of thought and behavior taught in college are 
subject to constant change and redefinition. What is "college level" at 
one stage in history disappears from view at another. The fate of the 
classical languages— Latin and Greek— is a prime example of this phe- 
nomenon. A century and one-half ago the student who did not study the 
classics in the original language while he was enrolled in college could not 
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Tunfalismt; "^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^l^ 

later were similarly viewed E^n^' ^" "management a little 
fling occuis constlndT T?. f T^^"^ "academic" fields, reshuf- 
by a varietyTSne? ^'^f t^""' ^'"^ supplemented 

by the Puri^tlt?^^^^^^^^ '"^^'^ r ,^ --^'•-'^ 

abUi;^Taccep~'^^ 

nineteenth century brouX 13 7^ ""'ve^'ties, beginning in die 

level of acadeSeS li^ S'l nd' ™ ^ ^"^"''S" *° ^ 

tiend with their broad^r^Lg X^^^ -lieges furthered the 

(agriculture, business io3is,^1 t 1 ^"''^ »° '"^'"de vocations 

than-profe sions - In'/rH T^- somewhat less 

of ''colClevel " hutnL A V""'" '^^'^^ -""-g 

wordiy onraLl"" " '"'^ ^ '^'^^^^ ^^e area! 

A second mydi holds that some absolute standard of "rnllo i i» 

sociological concepts to o ganize La ch tl^^v^^ r^^^ °" 
memory. * "««d not commit to 

more logically be coSidereT'Sege level^ 

level''M mlhtT 7 1°""' ' '''''''' than college 

^culJ T \ J^"''' "° because there are no 

auricula which can be prima facie considered inferior to otherT If tJ* 

^r::z^z^T''-'^ accordirg:^^"^^ 

piexity weie apphed to courses in particular subject areas, some 
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university courses which demand only recall of data would have to be 
considered less ''college level" than the elementary school class that re- 
quires pupils to make inferences and test hypotheses. 

The widely held belief that education for immediate employment is 
less "collegiate" than education for work which will not be perfomed 
until further training has taken place is myth number three. In a broad 
sense, practically all graduate training is directly employment-related. 
Most doctoral programs prepare people for professions. A two-year jun- 
ior college "occupational" program differs in the length of time the stu- 
dents have already spent in school, but not in its relation to a world of 
gainful employment. The persistence of the iUogical disdain for post- 
secondary occupational training can be ascribed mainly to tradition and 
to the artificial distinctions made by the academic pecking-order. 

A fourth myth is that everything must be formally taught to be 
learned. (Commager, I960, p. 14.) The role of the teacher is typically 
studied apart from the learning responses of students. One can postu- 
late the extreme example of an institution organized exclusively around 
"teaching." In this college, rooms would be occupied by "teachers" lec- 
turing to empty chairs. The fact that in school some people aie atiemptin g 
to teach other people is, although not entirely irrelevant, surely over- 
emphasized in its contribution to the learning process. The best that any 
instructor or instructional program can hope to provide is "stimuli" or 
"inputs" to learning. Teaching is the process of helping to bring about 
change in students along predictable dimensions. But learning in the 
modem society occurs in many places under many circumstances; deliber- 
ate teaching is more often than not unrelated to the learning that actually 
occurs in the lives of most people. 

A corollary to the idea that everything must be taught is a fifth 
important misconception: Because all knowledge is the province of the 
scholar, a college, it is thought, should take all knowledge as its province. 
Even if the junior college were the home of a community of scholars 
(which it is not) and even if those scholars were in possession of the total 
store, or even a significant portion, of all knowledge (which they are not), 
other agencies in the community could still well perform many necessary 
teaching functions. To say that all knowledge should be considered in the 
college is to deny the role of other agencies that may be better equipped 
for particular types of educational endeavors. It must be re-emphasized, 
moreover, that it is ways of thinking— not facts— that should be central 
to the planning of course content. 
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n..nA^\T^' misguided emphasis is no more apparent than in a d«. 

™ ■>. Hayts «.d d,e odier pi».„wj toMin Roosevelf, f„„ig„ ^u^. 

How should the courses be taucht? WKar «i«»k^j u u i 
ployed? A sixd, „„h Wd, fc, rSJTo *1 f™" ^ «»" 

vcxsities depended on the Selection o' LedH ai:^^^^^^^^ t "f 

i^. ^^^^'^g methods must be considered in term*; *k-- a 
Individual stufJpntc t« u l , their effects on 

id^ r«levanT^; ^"ending? Students probably 

W«.up relevant cues from examinations and other ass*«mpn; j 

^.ziszir 
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problems only in the abstract; courses in English usage often afford little 
practice in writing. Students are rarely encouraged to study society in 
field situations; it is hard to find an instance in which smdents are given 
"credit" in political science for campaigning for political candidates, for 
example. Workboob, in whidi students underiine or drde correct forms, 
and ''grammar" courses, in whidi they are supposed to learn how to write 
by shidying the structure or language, are the norm, not the exception. 
No instruction method can be valid unl^ it suits both the kind of infor- 
mation being taught and Ae students who are supposed to do the learning. 

One more myth holds that where value-free instruction exists, stu- 
dents will somehow learn on their own to apply critical thinking to social, 
political, and personal issues. There is prevalent in the community college 
a Idief in a dichotomy between fact and value, yet the selection of topics 
to be ''covered," is shot through with value judgments. Could a school 
offer a course in American literamre without deddfag which authors merit 
attention and which can be ignored? And by what standard is American 
literature taught in preference to English literamre? 

Values abound in every image the community college presents to its 
snidents. TTie very words employed in the instittition carry meaning. 
Might a smdent not think himself a burden to his instructor when he is 
counted as part of the teacher's "load"? The "tracking" system which 
groups snidents into "remedial" sections where they have a better chance 
to "succeed" suggests pre-judgment. "Value-free" instruction is itself a 
my*. The grade-marking system that says, "We are here to sorf you 
ra Aer than to teach you" may do more to effect cynicisri than any course 
in "Great Philosophers" can overmm. Can an institution which tends not 
to oamine its own processes critically hope to encouiage students to apply 
critical thinking to the problems of the larger community? 

Probably the most pervasive myth surrounding the curriculum is 
that the junior college is an open system that channels the needs of the 
community into curricular design. It is true that changes may occur in 
re^Kmse to dianged student populations and conunuiuty pressures, but 
these change^ tend to be made only within the constraint of what is essen- 
tially a cloBed system of marks, methods, prerequisites, transfer require- 
ments, and the campus itself. Tradition and departmentalization exert as 
much influence within the conununity college as they do in the most tra- 
ditionalist liberal arts college. 

The dos^ system accepts information only from within itself. A 
leading example of this is found in the fact that the differential in grades 
earned at the community college and those earned at the university to 
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tion--p„grams which aU students were to foLTSh^S n 
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I Piannere dmg to a belief that universities will not accept students 
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who transfer with ''unordiodox'" courses on their records. This concern 
is largely unwarranted, however, b^use in most instances when junior 
colleges have taken the lead in attempting general education and in dib- 
gcndy arguing the idea with transfer institutions, the di£FicuIty has been 
overcome Qohnson, 1952, pp. 386-395) — as, for example, in Florida. 
(Reynolds, 1966, p. 115.) Unhappily, too few junior colleges have taken 
such leadership ^n breaking down the university's iictates thro^igh direct 
assault. 

A program must be valid for its own purposes and not designed to 
fit upper-level specialties. A general education curric ^um which demon- 
strably leads students to read and interpret scientific information in the 
popular press, .^r example, has more validity in the community college 
than a sequence of science courses which meet the specific needs of pre- 
medical students. This is not to imply that general education biological 
science has no value for premedical students but to simply suggest that the 
tiny number of conununity college students who do become medical stu- 
dents are currendy the tail which wags the dog of many science curricula. 
Similarly, communications courses should not be justified by the extent to 
which they train students for university-type report-writing; they should 
serve the contununications needs of the majority of students. In brief, a 
general education program should be so constructed that students will 
have received a defensible education if they never take another formal 
course. (Mayhew, 1960.) And for many young people, the junior college 
is indeed their last exposure to school. 

The current distribution requirements, prerequisites for transfer, and 
university-type specialized offerings simply do not lead to an integrated, 
interdisciplinary general education of a type that suits the broad purposes 
of the American conununity college. A student who ''has to take any one 
science course, any one humanities course, and any one social scienc > 
course, with litde regard for logic, coherence, intellectual relevance, or 
any other criterion except the three different labels" (D. Bell, 1968, pp. 
401-406) has not received a general education. 

"College level," "standards," "vocational," "content," "academic" 
— these are some of the maiy terms that are used unstintingly even 
though their meanings vary gready. The most cursory examination can 
show how unrelated they are to the real purposes of the junior colleges, 
yet they are the stuff myths are made of and, as such, they exercise an 
insidious influence on curriculum. Is anyone learning anything as a result 
of his passing through the curriculum? What effect are the courses having 
on his life? These are the types of questions that must be asked of all pro- 
grams. To the extert they divert attention from the pertinent issues of 
education, curricular myAis weaken the college's impact. 
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• Any theory of instruction must be "principally concerned with how 
to arrange environments to optimize learning according to various cri- 
teria." (Bniner, 1966, p. 37.) Stated another way, a theory of instruction 
must explam the ways fh which what one wi ,hes to teach can best be 
learned. It must specify an environment or set of experiences which im- 
plantr a predisposition to learn, the way a body of knowledge can test be 
^ Mructured for presentation, the most effective mode of presentation, and 
the pacmg of rewards and punishments— all to the end that optimal 
|, leamirg occurs. Unhappily, there are as yet no consistent theories of in- 
struction. It is difficult to point to even a few "empirically validated prin- 
ciples of instnicf on that could form the primitives of a theory of teach- 
mg." (Oettinger. 1968.) Most of v;hat passes for instructional theory is 
•ctually learning theory rooted in stimulus-response or cognitive grounds. 
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If there are no theories of instruction to which the critic may repair^ 
on vAiAt bases may junior college teaching be examined? There are p any 
ways of viewing die question. One approach is to consider the early uni- 
versities and public schools which the junior college tends to emulate. 
Because instructional patterns are not founded on theory, they arc curious 
combinations of the information-transmission modes developed in early 
colleges and the organizational characteristics of the lower schools. 

The dominant forms of instruction in Western ix>lleges and univer- 
sities stem from the teaching performed the church and by itinerant 
scholars of the Middle Ages. At that time, few books or other tangible 
teaching devices were in use. An "instructor" was often chosen because 
he owned the books or, in some cases, because he alone could read. The 
lecture— the reading of books to a group who had none— was a prime 
form of deliberate information-transmission. Although instructional proc- 
esses in higher education appear to be different now, they are not far from 
those of the medieval and Colonial American college. Despite the wide- 
spread introduction of overly publicized "innovations," lecture and dis- 
cussion still form the major thrust of teaching in the American college. 
AlAough books are available to everyone, the lecture is still widely em- 
ployed as a verbal text. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, the public schools are built on 
a cultural nfodel which suggests that all cannot profit from instruction. 
Tlie standard by which progress through its educational system is mea- 
sured is set up by the system itself; die system's word is taken about the 
qualifications for entrance, curriculum, and graduation. The public-school 
system in America has been organized, staffed, and maintained by a domi- 
nant majority diat insists on using it as a device to screen "capable" from 
"incompetent" youngsters. It assumes from die start that all will not suc- 
ceed. The "capable" are those who can fit into the school without per- 
ceptible shock because their homes "set" diem for die patterns of activity 
diey find in the classroom. The incompetent are often diose who have not 
been pre-fitted to the system. In short, instruction is most efficacious 
when it is least needed; it "succeeds" when it is almost superfluous. 
Radier than instruction, die schools offer primarily a form of custodial 
care, holding the young until natural maturity catches up widi diem. 
Teaching and learning are in a distincdy secondary position. 

Instruction in die junior coUege is based neidier on instructional 
theory nor on theories of learning, but on practices stemming from higher 
education's roots in the monasteries and from the public schools' attempt 
to cope widi a sizable influx of smdents. Curiously, die junior college 
aoepted the prganizational forms of the lower schools along with the 
lecture-discussion mode of information transmission from higher educa- 
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S en^fo^ tobe the same courses are moreoften than notactuaUy 
different courses; perhaps they utilize the same reading Usts but thev al 
mo« always employ different objectives and test itl. ^epa^Tn 
«ams are often found but, in many instances, they are subveiSdTn a 

One more example of archaism relates to the element of time Col 
tor the one who knows" to articulate the subject matter for the benefit 
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from the Medieva period when the amount of information avadabk 

ge- books bemg extremely rare. The core of instruction's typically 
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farfuoned as though other forms of informatjon-transmission had never 
Men discover .<]. 

Although the junior coUege is not alone in its reliance on archaic in- 
smicdonal forms, it does suffer several unique anomalies. The description 
of a jttiuor college as an institution where greater attention is paid to in- 
dividual sMdents is still used - currendy widi questionable validity. TTie 
dam. was 6rst made by early pdvate junior coUeges of limited enroU- 

7' ^^^^ "™n«nity «>U«g« often enroU more than 
10,000 snidents, it is justified by comparing junior college instnictoB' 
snident<ontact" hours widi the hours spent in the classroom by univer- 
sity professors; diis argument has merit to the extent that one considers 
teachmg assistants less dian competent. 

»k 7^ 5^°' "^'^ ^Pliat assmnption that 

the ideal «lucational sihiation is one in which every student has personal 
attention from his instructors. The real goal should be diat each smdent 
be educated to die extent of his capacities. Personal attention is a means 
» diat goal, but neither an end in itself nor die only available means. 
Some studente may need personal attention from instructors, odieis may 
not McKeachie, who has extensively examined instructional forms in 
higher education, suggests diat "for some smdents at some times really 
persondtted education may involve opportunities for independent smdy 
for work in smdent-Ied groups or for other types of learning involving 
^ss rather than more individual contact with faculty members." fMc- 
Keachie 1967, p. 22.) High-ability smdents may benefit from personal 
a)ntact if the contact involves exploration; low-ability smdents may bene- 
ht from die clarification diey can get from the instructor. It might be 
levealmg to examine die likelihood diat, in many cases, personal contact 
with an instructor may acmaUy be detrimental to smdent learning. 

Similarly, a correlation between small-group instruction and mea- 
surable results is rarely significant. Large classes may very weU provide 
for mdividual diflferences by permitting some smdents to read rather dian 
to attend lecmres, allowing odien to do laboratory work, and still odiers 
to gain direct experience in field settings. Yet die presence of smdents 
msmall groups is often viewed as an instructional form having value of 

INNOVATION 

Particular examples of die influence of instructional rigidity can be 
found m consiSering die fate of innovative instructional practices. In die 
past several yean, junior colleges have introduced many instructional 
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to plot. Although instructors may be more likdy to accept programming 
if diey think they will somehow be released from their busy*work tasks, 
it is a fallacy to think th^y will become, perforce, more ''creative/' Many 
instructors may be suited only for routine teaching tasks; extensive re- 
training or role-differentiation would probably be necessary to change 
their modes of behavior appropriately. Tlie scholar is scholarly now; the 
humanist's wit sparkles tluough the routine chores. The creative instruc- 
tor needs no machine to release him. 

Curiously, then, programming has been accepted but for the wrong 
reasons. Most autoinstructional programs are at least as effective as the 
procedures they replace, even though, according to purists, the programs 
themselves are seldom very good. This innovation can easily be adopted 
because extensive capital outlay and staff retraining are not required. 

Autoinstructional programs are usually restricted to "learning lab- 
oratories," however, where they remain as supplements to the classroom. 
In the few instances when programs have been accepted as total teaching 
devices, unanticipated problems have resulted. For example: What hap- 
pens to the administrative provisions for supervising teachers and appor- 
tioning their work load? How are marking "standards" adjusted to the 
fact that th"; programs are constructed to ensure the success of a large 
specified percentage of students. And what of the teachers' own need to 
perform their traditional role? The introduction of the medium at Oak- 
land Community College in Michigan, for example, resulted in instructors 
gathering groups of students around them so that they could actually 
"teach" — that is, do what they felt they were being paid for. (Canfield, 
1967.) 

In permitting students to work at their own rates autoinstructional 
devices expose the hollowness of many cliches about individual instruc- 
tion. Students are often forced to continue working at similar rates — 
for instance, when arbitrary amounts of study time are required — and 
slow students are given programs to take home so that they can "catch 
up." Evaluation practices based on subjective observations by the teacher 
in the classroom cannot easily be employed. Programs are incompatible 
not only widt grade-ranking but with all nbrm-referenced testing. These 
kinds of problems have led several investigators to the conclusion that 
"schools as they are now structured are either unable or unwilling to ac- 
cept something near total individualized instruction." (Carlson, 1966, 
p. 28.) 

In part, programming's failure to change instructional practices is 
a result of the teacher's conception of "teaching," a word that can be de- 
fined in many ways. 'Teaching" has been characterized as "the process 
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of structuring the environment of an individual and organizing his acti- 
vides so as to produce desired behavior." (W. Trow, 1949.) Another 
wnter calls it "creating a situation in which maximum learning can and 
will take place." (Gus^ad, 1964.) But these are the definitions proposed 
by researchers and professional educators. Most instructors seem to define 
teachmg as capturing the attention of a number of students and serving 
contmuously as the mediator between them and the jifcnnation they ai« 
to gam Because programmed instruction does not give the teacher an 
opportunity to mediate, instructors often attempt to modify it toward 
the chararteristics of regular classroom instruction. Accordingly pro- 
grammmg is ahr.ost exclusively used as an instructional adjunct; its' logic 
wdl not have Its way until a new definition of "teaching" can be convey«l 
to teachers. In Smion's words, "It is a measure of our naivet^ that we 
assume rnipUady, in almost all our practices, . . . that something called 
a class IS the best environment for teaching." (Simon, 1967, p. 73 ) 

The use of television is another example of an instructional inno- 
vation that IS blithely expected to solve many problems in the schools. 
The radio m the twenties, the film in the thirties, TV in the fifties and 
computeis m the sixties — each in its turn was supposed to "molu- 

Sylltn,:/' "'"^"'""^ '''''' ^" y« 

Many junior coUeges offer courses either in whole or in part through 
the mediuni of television; Chicago City CoUege has pioneered this inno- 
vadon m offering an entire TV curriculum. The use of television has in a 
few mstances led to tnie innovation _ for example the television moni- 
Wnng of student nurses in training programs. But most other uses of 
television are less dramatic; they merely repackage the instructor and his 
^tures and present them on a small screen at a time and a place removed 
rrom his own person. 

. There is no question that television can "ceach" as well (or as poorly) 
^abvemstructor. (Schueler and Lesser, 1967.) Most research indicates 
that whether students attend regular classroom situations or view tele- 
vision presentations makes no difference in the extent to which they learn 
course material. (Becker and Dallinger, 1960.) Comparisons of "reg- 
mar teaching procedures" with other instructional forms which merely 
move die regular procedures from the traditional situation tu an "inno- 
vanve situation ask litde more than the question of whether students 
and faculty prefer familiar forms or new forms. The fact that both the 
instructors and the students often prefer live instniction says less about 
the mode of information presentation than it does about their affinity for 
the familiar. ' 
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It 1$ likdy that eventually television will be accepted as readily as 
the live instructor in the classroom situation. But as long as television is 
used as ai\ adjunct to ill-defined courses or at a medium (or presenting 
the traditional lecture, its real potential cannot be realized. (Gross and 
Murphy, 1966.) The question should be not whether students and teach- 
ers have a preference for new or old forms, but how all media can be best 
employed in an educational system dedicated to bringing specified per- 
centages of students to the ability to think, feel, or act in particular ways. 

At least tentatively, it seems fair to conclude that inteUectual skills 
related to reflective thought can be taught in traditional or innovative 
situations and that they can be learned. Such abilities can be measured, 
and significantly better results can be obtained when the development of 
them becomes the fodus of instruction rather than a hoped for by-product. 
(Haefner, 1964.) What seems to be required, however, is a pedagogy that 
has not even begun to develop. The instructional forms currently in use, 
coming as they do from the elitist, the mysterious university, and the 
highly structured public schools, cannot do it. (Kauffman et al, 1968.) 

Probably the greatest single contributor to the incongruities noted 
ui this chapter is the fact that ''teacning" is too often implicitly defined 
as something other than ''causing learning." This unfortunate attitude 
has thus far kept the twentieth-cen«j:y teaching institution from going 
into the learning business. 

The most signifies* t improvements in education must be intellecfial, 
not technological. Theories of instruction will have to be based on the 
extent to which variant instructional forms cause learning of different 
concepts among different types of students. To date, there is little study 
of these issues in the educational literature and even less among the junior 
colleges themselves. The junior college must not only study instruction, 
it must lead in the development of instructional theory. It cannot do so 
as long as instructional archaism is dominant. 

The single most debilitating misconception about junior college in- 
struction is probably the one whi h holds that teaching is better at junior 
colleges than at universities because junior college instructors are not in- 
volved in research. This belief is a fallacy in logic analogous to 'That 
animal is a man because it is not a horse," and it begs the crucial question. 
If the junior college is a "teaching institution," it should be concerned 
with instructional forms — not with loud advertisement that its instruc- 
tors are not researchers. As long as such a defensive viewpoint dominates, 
the rigorous examination of instruction itself and, more importantly of 
the effects of instruction, will remain limited. 
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Ihe dual influences of universities on the media and of public 
schools on the oiganization of instruction stiU pervade the junior college 
Concerned administrators and instructors attempt to create forms better 

Evennially, if direaed change is to occur, the junior college must stop 
diinbmg on every innovative bandwagon that comes along and begin to 

Sd^blToS? °' " ^^^^ ^ 
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• What attracts a young person to become an instructor in higher 
education? The particular field of work which one selects dictates, or at 
least greatly influences, his choice of friends, his recreational activities, 
the mannerisms he displays, his place oi itsidence, and many other im- 
portant variables in his life. Many other career choices are open to the 
competent adult who has attained a Master's degree or some equivalent 
evidence of qualification that is recognized and rewarded in our culture. 
What are the elements within a person and within the teaching situation 
that lead him to don the robes? 

THE ROLE 

Many studies have attempted to answer this question. (Brawer, 
1968.) Demographic variables have been considered along with personal- 
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ity factors in the cflforts to find common patterns among people who have 
Acscn to become members of the teaching profession. Most research of 
this type has demonstrated only that a few traits are held in com non by 
all groups studied. The measuring devices employed in such smdics indi- 
cate that teachers and teachers in training are about average in intelli- 
gence. Tliere arc no overriding background characteristics that can be 
used to piedia which people will enter the profession, and the groups 
snidied usually kne a cross section of the population entering college. It is 
very likely that the prospective teachev makes his career choice after ob- 
serving his instructors and deciding, "I want to be one of them." He 
chooses to become a teacher because he wishes to play a role similar to 
that performed by a teacher or teachers, he has known. But the most any 
snidy is able to say for certain is that a new faculty member is a person 
who has accepted a job ofifer from a college; exactly how and why he 
reached his decision is rarely revealed. (Allen and Sutherland, 1963.) 

The student who plans to be a teacher usually has a limited view of 
the profession. He has seen faculty members performing as on a stage, 
seemingly general practitioners in the field of education. The smdent 
does not realize that the classroom interaction is only a part of the teach- 
er's job, and that other functions must be managed as well — constructing 
examination items, serving on committees, selecting media to employ, 
and so fbrtS. Only rarely are these tasks considered by the prospective 
ins,*ructor. 

The issue of role expectation is important because the atnnides, 
motivation, and life style of a professor a;-e largely shaped, if not before 
he enters the profession, very early during the formative years in his first 
teaching position. College administrators seldom claim that they have 
reduced to exaa job descriptions just what they expect of new faculty 
members, so that the teacher's own role expectations are rarely chal- 
lenged. The teacher has planned to interact with smdents (his definition 
of "teaching") and this remains the focus of his activities on the job. 

This selection of a role based on a single uninformed interpretation 
of the instructor's tasks has led the faculty members of most colleges to 
become specialists in what is rea'ly only a small segment of the field. 
They are "classroom teachers." Other concerns, no matter how they may 
be emphasized in education courses, are viewed as peripheral, if only 
because the elements that encouraged the person's decision to enter the 
profession did not include them. Candidates ^or teaching positions still 
want to view themselves as members of a profession in which they are 
independent pcactitioners who specialize in interaction with students in 
groups. It is difficult to find people who have chosen to teach because 
they have a bent for the other tasks associated with instruction. 
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STUDENTS, PAY, AND STANDARDS 

is the°te!c°hlt' prospective instruaois 

v£« T* "''"' P;!""'°"-^" -tangible but important 
matter Whence .s the junior college instructor's status derived? _ not 
Arough mden^fication with a disciplinary field. Withix. his institution 
he .s usually labeled an "instructional staff member" _ not "historir- 
psychologist," or "physicist." And, despite various efforts by S^s ^c^Ois 
to obtam status through their association with an academic fS mtiy 

the fact that three of ten new junior college instructors come from second! 
«y «Jools, m wkch they are viewed primarily as teachers, not a Tem- 
beis of an academic discipline. (National Science Foundation, 1967, p. 7.) 

„rp1 ''.*°'"-««"cher is not sought by the junior college and is 
rarely found therein The institution sets its face sternly against theTa - 
uce o extensive academic research and paid consultation with 
and public agenci« _ two acrivities central to scholarly life at the maS 

tor leachmg too powerful, m most instances, for a single individual to 
overcome no matter how much he wishes to be considere'd pSia'S as a 
member of ,m academic field. i""naruy as a 

Another status conflict revolves around the issue of appropriate 

pay'^as lo V °^ uT'Tf '•'''"^""^ ^--8 instruc^rs S 
pay has long been sought but seldom offered on a broad scale, pri^TrTv 
because there seems to be no satisfactory way of determining ^rTne^ 
a teacher is recognized as a well-organized lecturer; there, a! a m sterfu" 
^Ssroom manager or discussion leader. Another instruc or is a favTr te 
v«th students outside the class room. Here is one whose students ons ! 
Sed °" "-'Jardized tests; there, one whose classes a^ 

aw with adminng snidents. And there is also the occasional facu 
member who is valued for his abihty to represent the camous 

contributed most to the institution? What scale of "merit" can assign 
extra pay to the satisfaction of all? can assign 

th,. ^ f"^^"^ °J '!"Sning differential rewards is not the only factor 
th t„,akes for rigid salary schedules. The roots of most jui^or cdlege 

Ae sZ "^'"^ ^"'^ P"^''^ "bools are under 

Ae same jurisdiction - is still found in many states. Equitable o^ not 
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the public schoors mode of pay is still employed in most junior colleges : 
salary schedules are based on the academic course credits earned and on 
seniority. (Mood, 1967.) Here, too, the single-role view held by instruc- 
tors makes it difficult to effect change. 

The preference (or classroom interaction is both reflected in and 
encouraged by current methods of evaluating instructors. In spite of the 
unanimity widi which information-dissemination through personal con- 
tact is regarded as the teacher's central function, there is confusion about 
criteria for determining competence; "teaching" itself is nebulously de- 
fined. Most teacher-assessaient plans are in reality peop/e-assessment 
devices. Scholastic achievement is only one of many things a "success- 
ful" teacher must accomplish. He must also be socially competent and 
must conform to certain startdards of ethics, manners, morals, patriotism, 
and "good citizenship." But it is impossible to relate such qualities to that 
ill-defined thing, "good teaching." Teachers may say they would rather 
be judged by their teaching, but they make no effort to define the concept. 
They alone arc not to blame. Many of the problems of assessing instruc- 
tion stem from the fact that just what the junior college as an institution 
is supposed to do has never been defined in terms that hold common 
meaning. Consequently, criteria for effective service wthin the institution 
arc almost impossible to stabilize. (Cohen and Brawcr, 1969.) 

It has been claimed that good teaching is not rewarded because of 
communication gulfs between faculty and administrators and because 
disciplinary groups exercise greater influence than institutional loyalties. 
(Gustad, 1961.) But the most difficult barrier to overcome is the impossi- 
bility of A£;reement on the criteria and technical practices of evaluation. 
The responsibility for evaluating teachers lies basically with college 
administrators, but in practice "little is done to obtain anything that even 
approaches sound data on the basis of which reasonably good evaluations 
of classroom teaching can be made." (Gustad, 1961, p. 12.) Categori- 
cally, teacher-evaluation in the junior college is an exercise in futility. In 
its current form, it certainly cannot validly be used to support differential 
pay scales. 

PROFESSIONAUSM 

No longer the docile schoolmaster, today's instructor is being heard 
in academic senates, in active union organizations, and in other ways 
that indicate his demands for more status and a greater voice in his own 
destiny. Instructors now commonly view unionism as a combined re- 
action against low pay and administrative interference. Their militancy 
may also be considered an effort to break out of the public-school image to 
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emphasize links with the university's academia. But although higher pay 
may result eventually from union or faculty senate efforts, true profes- 
sionalism lies at the end of another road than that taken by most faculty 
organizations. As presently operated, instructors' guilds rarely seek to 
regulate teachers' functions or to develop rules about matters which fall 
under the rubric, "professional." Their stance is commonly viewed by 
administrators and board members as power-seeking unionism. For 
better or worse, "professional" faculty associations seem to strive pri- 
marily toward changes in salary and conditions of employment. The 
cases in which the real requisites for professional status are advanced as 
end goals stand out as exceptions. (Stinnett, 1966, p. 80.) 

The associations' posture reflects the instructors' condition. Each 
faculty member would like to be identified as a member of a profession, 
but as a profession, junior college teaching falls far short of a meaningful 
standard. The primary role of a profession is to perform a service for 
society or a particular clientele. Its functions are highly formalized. It 
practices licensing, and is regulated by internally and externally developed 
rules concerning standards and practice and client-practitioner relations; 
it has standardized trailing req. ements, and is guided or controlled by 
a highly organized, protective professional association. (Friedman, 1967.) 
However, the junior college teacner is not in this situation. 

The junior college instructor who "advances" from the secondary 
school often feels he is permitted to shift his concern from teaching 
methods to subject matter. He may prepare his classroom presentations 
more deliberately and be pleased with the reduction of busy-work. Many 
of the motives that initially encouraged him to enter secondary (rather 
dian elementary school) teaching — the desire to impart subject matter 
to students with a minimum of interruptions, extra duties, and discipline 
problems — are given full sway in the junior college. Now he identifies 
himself neither as a scholar-researcher nor as a methodologist but, because 
he is in "college," as a "subject-matterist." However, such a change in 
•clf.perception hardly gains professional status for an individual. Curi- 
rty, the elementary-school teacher may be more nearly a "professional" 
'file sense that he is engaged in the defined overall task of working with 
duldren in whatever areas of intellectual, physical, and emotional develop- 
ment that this entails. Unlike his colleague in the junior college, he is 
not split between dreams of scholarly affiliations on one hand and a non- 
professional situation on the other. 

As a final point touching on the question of professional status, it 
w well to return to the beginnings of the educational forms upon which 
me community college modeled itself. As the uriversity evolved, the 
: lecturer became exalted as a scholar — as one who worked with knowl- 
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edge of a complex and esoteric nature. He alone understood relationships 
among abstraa ideas; he alone used a specialized vocabulary; he knew 
concepts and theories, and others did not. His role became one of reveal- 
ing the working of his mind to people who, by their presence, indicated 
their interest in his thinking. However, he did not become a professional 
instructor. His scholarly pursuits and his lecturing did not lead him to 
specialize in instruction per se. 

The instructor who has adopted the singular role of dassa^m 
lecmrer or discussion leader has difficulty in viewing himself as manager 
of a total learning environment. Even more difficult to accept is the idea 
that his value to the community is dependent on the learning achieved 
hy his clientele — a concept only now evolving, and slowly, because 
the field doggedly resists change — yet that is the stuff of which junior 
college professionalism must be made. 

What are the factors, then, which go into instructors' resistance to 
chaiigc in the direction of professionalism? A genuine desire for genuine 
classroom interaction — the motive for which they entered the profession 
in the first place? Periiaps. But the crudal questions are really: What is 
die role of the professor if the subjea is presented by a medium other 
than the professor himself? (Bright, 1967.) What wiD be his status if he 
becomes a "manager of learning," rather than a "dispenser of wisdom?" 
How will he spend his time and effort — if he is not needed to fill tl,e role 
he sought when he entered the ^fession? Sociological and psychological 
researchers might well address^ themselves to such issues. Until they 
resolve a few of them, Saul Bellow's comment may well be applied to 
instructors and their reluctance to alter the non-professional patterns cf 
their work: 

When a man's breast feels like a cage from which all the dark 
birds have flown — he is free, he is light. And he longs to 
have his vultures back again. He wants his customary strug- 
gles, his nameless, empty works, his anger, his afflictions and 
^ sins. _ Saul Bellow, Herzog. 
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colleges^ ranked research second only to ''Improvement of instruction'' as 
a critical need. The report noted particularly that research should be con- 
ducted by the institutions, not for the purpose of "advancing the fron- 
tiers" of knowledge but as a way of enhancing instruction. 

To date, however, institutional research has not been one of the 
junior college's strong points — not a surprising fact because the college's 
roots in secondary school systems and its own insistence on being cate- 
gorized as a "teaching institution" point away from research as a key 
(unction. Junior college faculty members often resist participation in 
research studies; in some instances they have fled frc*m the university 
because this activity was required of diem. In 1954, only one junior 
college in five had a formally organized research program (Swanson. 
1965), and despite the fact that junior college presidents typically pay lip 
service to the need for research, they rarely base their decisions on re- 
search findings. 

Research on broad trends in junior college education is often ar- 
ranged and conducted by agencies outside the institutions. The American 
College Testing Bureau, the offices of state directors of community col- 
lege systems, and university-based researchers frequendy conduct such 
studies. The American Assodation of Junior Colleges has begun recendy 
to support more deliberate research, by pursuing investigations on its own 
and by advocating die establishment of research offices in every institu- 
tion. The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIQ Clearing- 
house for Junior College Information, a project sponsored by the United 
Sutes Office of Education, was established in 1966 with a particular 
emphasis on the support and encouragement of junior college institutional 
research. (Cohen, 1967.) Various Regional Education Laboratories and 
many university-based junior college leadership programs stimulate re- 
search on the junior colleges within their geographical areas. All these 
efforts have been helpful in allowing pictures to be drawn of junior college 
trends and modes of operation. But research on instruction, if it is to 
have the effect of changing practices within an institution, must be sup- 
poited by, and conducted in assodarion with, the faculty members of the 
institution. It is extremely difficult to encourage them to change their 
modes of procedure because of researcli findings unless the instructors 
have been actively engaged in the studies. 

Educational research is surely needed, but doing it is not a simple 
process. For example, in instructional research alone, only a fraction of 
actual teaching content can be sampled; it is assumed — probably in error 
— that the same content has been taught to all students. The effects of 
differential stress on objectives is often not taken into account. There is 
no existing explanation for the fact that marked similarities in the pacing 
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of instruction appear to be very common. Variations in teaching practices 
contribute to the differences in rciuhs in ways which are largely unknown. 
It IS impossible to control the quality of teaching. And when objectives 
are clearly defined (as they must be if the assessment of effects is to be 
undertaken) the possible effects of variations in instructional treatment 
are minimized. Faced with problems associated with this and other forms 
of educational research, many researchers simply give up and devote their 
efforts primarily to gathering data of dubious value. 

Junior coUege institutional research needs considerable upgrading 
if it is to affert institutional practices. Currently, indigenous efforts are 
often dissipated in demonstrating tautological hypotheses, in publishing 
studies which seem to be exercises in public relations, and in producing 
^ r^rts that merely reinforce platitudes. Seemingly contradiaory results 
often stem from inconsistent or ill-defined methodology. Those who de- 
«^ and condurt the studies are frequently unaware of the complex nature 
of rigorous educational research and seem willing to settle for finding 
which prove upon examination to have little meaning. Most vitahy, 
studies are too rarely pointed toward particular problems so that action 
, may be taken on the basis of their findings. 

Of what value, for example, is the study that discovers "Persever- 
I Mice is a factor which contributes greatly to the average student's chances 
Ifor success after transfer"? (HaU, 1967.) How different is this from 
Ithe discovery that people who drink a glass of milk a day for ninety years 
^•"^ likely to live a long time? Another study noted that "successful pro- 
ims were marked by . . . support by teachers." (Apsler, 1967.) Other 
raivestigations similarly pursue pure circularity of reasoning, often be- 
|Ctuse they define "teaching" as lecturing, writing exams, inreracting with 
ittudents, and other activities in which a teacher commonly engages. 
BTeaching then becomes "doing that which a teacher commonly does" — 
|ltseU a tautological statement. 

The junior coUege field typically accepts more jargrn and platitudes 
, than It should. What are the "needs" that must be "met"? What is 
1 ^PPOrt" between teacher and student, and how is it measured? What 
it mean when a report says, "Students must be brought to a better 
Wderstanding of their aptitudes and limitations"? (Hakanson, 1967.) 
tMiich junior college research is defensive and seemingly pointed toward 
> public .clarions. Studies that report findings such as, "Our students do 
W well in tlie university as those who entered there" (Roueche, 1967) 
^ only to say, "We are as good as they." By far the most common 
I Jpe of junior college study compares the grades earned by students when 
*^ attended the junior college with the grades of the same students 
ftter they transferred to a university. What can be done with this infor- 
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mation? Make grading more stringent? Flunk out higher numbers of 
'less-than-college-Ievel'' students? The same amount of effort could bet- 
ter be put into studies that produce potentially useful results. 

Contradictory findings are frequently a result of inconsistent meth- 
odology. Rarely are attempts made by junior college researchers to 
repeat studies — use the same instrument on a similarly selected popula- 
tion. Normally each dau-collector defines his own sample group, cm- 
ploys homemade instruments, and applies his own interpretations to his 
findings. Hence, for every study wlrich finds that "junior colleges serve 
the student who finds work immediately after graduation." (Matteson, 

1966. ) Another announces that findings on curriculum designed for 
"specific job preparation indicate a need for a more critical look at the 
program." (Moughamiam, 1967.) 

An overriding problem in junior college research is the fact that the 
methodology employed in the studies falls ahnost exclusively into the 
category of dau-collection from existing records. The investigator typi- 
cally tabulates data obtained from college files or from questionnaires 
sent to undifferentiated numbers of students and presents his "findings." 
An examination of more than 1,000 research reports collected by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Junior College Information in 1966 and 1967 revealed 
few studies in which experimental designs were employed and few in 
which even rudimentary experimental controls were used. (Thomson, 

1967. ) Typically, population sampling is not undertaken, hypotheses 
are poorly drawn (if stated at ah), and simple research designs are lacking. 

How can institutional research be upgraded? Better training of 
researchers and higher budget allotments would help, but this would 
not be sufficient. Research in all areas of the junior college operation 
suffers not as much from the lack of money or trainv»d people as from the 
lack of interest in using research to change practices in the institution. A 
recent survey of institutional research practices found that most college 
presidents have little knowledge of how research can be used to help 
them understand and solve problems within their organizations. (Roueche 
and Boggs, 1968.) Lawyers have a maxim, "An ounce of precedent 
is worth more than a pound of logic." In education, an ounce of tradi- 
tion is more influential than several pounds of research data. Not until 
administrators and instructors realize its value will properly conducted 
research become a fact of junior college life. 

Studies that repeat platitudes, demonstrate tautologies, and employ 
inconsistent methodologies have served a purpose — building a prece- 
dent for further, better research — even though the investigations them- 
sdves have failed to meet acceptable quality standards. On some cam- 
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puses, there is now at least an awareness of the potential value of research 
and the rudiments of a research office. Too, strong research programs 
have been built in a few colleges, and tvhere they have, institutional prac- 
tices have been affected A notable ex-^mple is Los Angeles City College's 
studies of its low-ability students; Special programs were built, assessed, 
and modified on the basis of controlled experimentation. (Powell, 1966.) 
Several other community colleges have similarly organized or changed 
remedial programs as a result of careful research studies. (Rouedhe, 
1968.) 

Many districts have budgeted funds for research and, where research 
has been supported and the right questions asked in the right order, useful 
findings have been produced. AssuredJy — because or the variety of 
interactions among college environments, concepts and objectives, in- 
structois, methods, and students — proper educational researcJi is difficult 
to undertake. However, it can be used to good effect in many areas cur- 
rently untouched. 
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.... Nothing is ever done until eveiyone is convinced that it 
ought to be done, and has been convinced for so long that it is 
now time to do something else. 

— F. M. CoRNFORD (1923, p. 4.) 

Several issues were examined in Part Two: the fbrces behind the 
^«idous growth rate of community coUeges, the coUeges' almost 

StT T""- ""T images pro- 

JWed by the msdtutions. the pragmatic students, the sources of instruc- 

Zlr^'! 'i'- '^^*"y.'"««»«™iti« were shown to be based on the fact 
Aat Ae teachong mstitution" of today is not in the business of causing 

el™t S' '^J^ ^ self-perpetuation, the offering of 

ever more vaned programs, steady growth in enrollments and operating 
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budgets, and the construction of monumental buildings. The community 
college operates under the pretext of "meeting community needs" — a 
term few people within the institution attempt to define, except by point- 
ing to the means by which the needs are presumed to be met. It is the 
twentieth-century e£Fluvium of a stream of education that has flowed 
from liberal arts colleges and public school systems into the river of 
American society. 

Part Two thus criticized several features of currently operating 
community junior colleges, whereas Part One posited a paradigmatic 
college as it could look if certain changes were undertaken. Part Three 
will present a defined rationale for the changes, comparing the college of 
1969 with its counterpart ten years hence, and buildtag conceptual 
bridges between the two. By citing authority and philosophy, theory 
and principle, the arguments for change in the indicated directions take 
on persuasive force. 

The model college depicted in Part One is not as radically different 
from today's institutions as it might easily be. It is not a Utopian scheme, 
nor does it pose as a panacea for all educational ills. It has merely arrived 
at the point where it can cope with the general-education needs of the 
kinds of students enrolled in 1969. It has not begun to wrestle directly 
with the problems of the urban revolution or with the issue of providing 
appropriate opportunities to people who are not inclined to achieve 
rewards from "school." Rather, by building on pre-existing fonns the 
paradigm institution has simply attempted to shift its direction toward 
producing learning, and thus indirectly to affect the broader problems 
of its community. 

The bailie difference between the college of 79 and its immediate 
predecessor is that the institution has achieved a definition of purpose. It 
has realized tliat to attempt everything is to achieve nothing, and it 
has narrowed the range of its goals accordingly. What remains is a 
community-b;>sed institution focused on student learning — differing 
from the 1969 college in its view of ends and means, in its concern with 
the effects of its efforts. In 1969, the central thrust was a merging of 
traditional college forms with the concept, "provide opportunity for all." 
A pattern of sprawling, amorphous expansion had developed. Conversely, 
the college of 1979 moves outward from the nucleus of its key instruc- 
tional task. Learning, a process of continuing community change, is the 
exclusive goal, which all practices are arranged particularly to fit. 

The issues explored in Part Three are crucial because, although 
the current explosion in numbers of community colleges may spell "suc- 
cess" to many people, the next ten years will be the most significant in 
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the institution's short history. Change will certainly occur; the ordy 
real question is whether it will develop out of present practices or be so 
revolutionary -^.t the entire structure of the community coUege is radi- 
caUy altered. The coUege of 1979 can evolve out of existing forms but 
orUy If appropnate leadership and critical intelligence — from within the 
present system — are dedicated to the issue. 
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WHAT KIND OF CHANGE? 

Present-day schools are, among other things, "a form of child care 
a rffe dc pasjagc which we take for granted" (Illich/1968) — a rt;le 
not always assigned to them. As currently organized, schools are rather 
^ leccnt creations of the industrial state; a people involved with handicraft 
•nd family farming had little need for them. The technological and at- 
; tendant social changes that began in the late nineteenth century changed 
patterns of work, education, and people's way of spending their time. 
Accordir ly, schools were altered; a variety of new schemes attempted 
to fit these changes. 

But soon after an institution has been developed to serve a particular 
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group, to fulfill a certain function, its pcxpctuation becomes an end in 
itself. Tyler (1967, p. IS) has explained it well: 

Most institutions begin as responses to the need of certain 
clients Tor services. As years go by, programs are developed 
that are reasonably acceptable to the clients they have been 
serving. Then the institution is likely to believe that its pro- 
gram is its raison d'etre rather than the need for its services. 
When this program-worship stage is reached, the institution 
seeks to find clients who like the program and can get along 
with it, and to deny admission to others. After a time, the 
terminology develops that those not admitted are ''poor stu- 
dents," "not intelligent," not of "college caUbre." In many 
cases, as in the founding of the Land-Grant Colleges, new 
institutions have to be established to serve the clients rejected 
by the older ones. 

Not only is the institution its own reason for being, but those who 
have not been exposed to it are seen as being automatically less worthy. 
Young people must attend school; they are caught in a "mandarin sys- 
tem" erected by society which makes college "indispensable for business 
and the professions." (Barrun, 1968, p. 73.) They cannot decline to 
attend because: 

As much as anything else, schooling implies custodial care for 
persons who are declared undesirable elsewhere by the simple 

fact that a school has been built to serve them Once 

universal schooling has been accepted as the hallmark for the 
in-members of a society, fitness is measured by the amount of 
time and money spent on formal education in youth rather 
than by ability acquired independendy (Illidi, 1968.) 

Thus, whereas in an earlier time "higher education reflected the status 
system of the society; today it is a determinant of the stratification 
system." p. BeU, 1968.; 

If the surge toward social equality were not so pronounced now, 
it might be largely a matter of curiosity that, to a great extent, selection 
into a social stratum is based on attendance at an institution ostensibly 
organized for quite different reasons. On the basis of utility alone, one 
could deplore a college in which education — the gaining of skills, atti* 
tudes, and patterns of thought — is secondary to the sorting and ranking 
of students on a hierarchy of presumed worth. However, a more perti- 
nent problem is that "it is impossible under existing practices to use 
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schools and colleges as instruments to select some for economic advance- 
ment without using the same schools to reject others." (Schrag, 1968a.) 
And many groups share a growing disinclination to accept the built-in 
modes of rejection on Which present-day schools are based. 

A basic necessity now for schools at all levels is reconciliation be- 
tween the institution, which surely selects but may or may not educate, 
and the changed demands of society in the second half of the twentieth 
century. A different phase of education has opened in the United States; 
it brings with it new opportunities for the junior college. Whereas until 
now making education available has been the goal, as that goal comes 
within reach, a new target is appearing — guaranteeing some form of 
minimum educational achievement. The basic question which the com- 
muTiity college must face is, "Do we seek only equality of educational 
opportunity or do we want also some useful degree of equality of educa- 
tional results?" (Jennings, 1966,) Continuing to offer only the oppor- 
tunity to be rejected will surely court public wrath. The "cooling out" 
function (letting the student know he is not "college material") of the 
junior college, so well described by Burton Clark (1960), is outmoded. 

Educational systems which select but do not educate are not only 
wasteful and unwise in our society, they are unnecessary. It is possible 
to educate. We need not operate a selective system with check-points at 
every stage — points at which greater numbers of students are dropped 
off the paths, wiped out as it were. Of course some of those who come 
through are well educated and knowledgeable, but would they be less 
so had more of their fellows graduated with them? Current knowledge 
of learning processes combined with a pedagogy directed toward teaching 
(not judging) can serve to undergird curricula that are accountable for 
the learning achieved by the students. 

In admitting all applicants, in offering curricula in every field and 
discipline, the junior college has been saying both directly and by impli- 
cation, "Come, we will teach you to the limit of your ability to leam." 
The key words in that sutement — "teach" and "your ability" — mus^t 
be carefully considered. If the junior college is to move away from the 
circularity of reasoning described in Chapter Twelve, it must accept 
"causing learning" as the operational definition of teaching. To the 
extent ii' does, the junior college will drop its archaic "cooling out" and 
will gain a function and identity more in line with the needs and desires 
of the larger community. For their own sake and for the well-being of 
the nation, people must leam. An educational institution that is struc- 
tured primarily to "keep them off the streets" or to "sort them out" is 
doing a disservice to its community. 
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INTO THE OTY 

Educators, students, architects, and community groups of all types 
have pleasured (or changes in educational institutions. The need ior a 
structure which would move the opportunity for learning more direaly 
into the dty is itsdf well documented. McDaniel (1968) has made a plea 
for die junior college to be reorganized as a ''sidewalk college.'' In his 
scheme, die institution would be spread dirough the town, in store-fronts 
and in diurdi basements; it would have no addedc teams and few student 
activities as such, but would be pointedly dedicated to community up- 
grading through educational opportunities in every dty block. Mayhew 
(1968b, p. 204) sees the urban college sprawled "amoeba-like through 
large parts of the largest dties, expecting dut, as students go from class to 
class, diey will pass duough and p ifit from the variegated richness 
of experience which renovated dties ^ xmde." Others have called for 
"urban universities" — twentieth-century counteiparts of the land-grant 
colleges. Located in the dties, diey would be supported by federal funds 
and be dedicated to studying urban problems and proposing solutions. 
Gideonse calls his community-centered institution the "communiversity ." 
He suggests duit today's four-year college does not provide a sufiFident 
variety of modeb to whidi young people can look^ saying that students 
should be "apprenticing u human beings" to the world, not just to faculty 
members. In the communiversity, the present categories of students, fac- 
ulty, and community would fade and all would become partidpants in the 
learning process. (1967, p. 132.) 

Paul Goodman (1968) focuses his attention on the elementary 
school but agam calls for "radical decentralization." He proposes a sys- 
tem of ''mini-schools" which would occupy "two, three, or four rooms 
in existing school buildings, dimch basements, setdement houses other- 
wise empty during school hours, rooms set aside in housing projects, 
store-fronts," suggesting that many problems of mass education could be 
(yvercome by that form of decentralization. Birenbaum (1968) calls "the 
idea of 'campus' " archaic and asks for "new standards to honor imper- 
manence and to accommodate the reality of change." And Antioch Col- 
lege, long a leader in educational innovation, has designed a "Beachhead 
College" to be located in temporary quarters in areas of need and to be 
built only with the intent of disposing of the site and moving the college 
elsewhere within five years. (Baskin, 1967.) 

Many architectural firms, particularly those which have worked on 
community college designs, understand the need to transfer the oppor- 
tunity for learning from the traditional campus into the community itself. 
A design competition held by Rice University produced plans that em- 
bodied such concepts as the "academic street" wherein a "grow it your- 
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self college" would expand or contract along a road. The college would 
become a series of overlapping and meshing spaces where people live, 
work, and learn. The street would be "the main hall of the college, not a 
corridor" — a "museum without walls." The "community's own life- 
giving forces" would be incorporated into the college itself. (Lacy, 1962, 
pp. 49, 50.) 

Moving the college into the dty by establishing miniature campuses 
and by opening dasses in store-fronts is not the only form of architectural 
change suggested by writers in die field. Others have called for "duster 
coUeges" (Yeo, 1968), "house plans" (Walker, 1968), and a variety of 
imaginative structures designed to fit unique site problems (Lacy, 1962). 
However, a major conceptual distinction exists between the "sidewalk 
college" and related models and the "duster college" or similar designs 
for campus operation. It is the difference between integrating learning 
with community life on the one hand, and moving the person out of his 
natural environment into a segregated place of learning on the other. 

In the "sidewalk" scheme, education is part of everyday living. It is 
as easy for a person to attend school as it is for him to window-shop or 
go to the movies. School is part of the scene; it is on the street where he 
livef Community problems are more likely to be resolved because the 
school is part of the community, not a separate enterprise wherein people 
are judged t^nd sorted — passed into upper strata or "failed" into a lifetime 
of menial jobs. Massive buildings which may tend to intimidate the 
young are not part of the educational process. 

Designs for the isolate campus, however, perpetuate the tradition 
of separation. "House plan" or "duster college," education is still ex- 
pected to occur in a particular place. It is not related to work, consump- 
tion, entertainment, life, or love — it is a thing apart, an artifidal construct 
of hard desks, sterile walls, and repressive adults. "Youth must be saved," 
says this approach, "from the sin of base distractions of community by 
removal beyond the walls wherein salvation in the fomt of rational 
knowledge is to be found." 
/ The case for integrating town and gown is being deliberately over- 
Lstited here, because the idea is apparendy alien to most junior college 
f educators. There are compelling arguments in favor of isolate campuses: 
the college's function as a symbol of affluence to which townspeople can 
point with pride; the status that comes from being associated (as teacher, 
administrator, or student) with an institution of massive facades; the 
honest belief that students leam better if they rub minds without dis- 
traction (coed colleges?). But if any post-secondary institution is to ex- 
> • periment with other forms, the community college seems the most logical 
I candidate. To a greater degree than any other academic institution, it is 
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cominitted to its community and must therefore be immediately respon- 
five to changing demands — easy access, lifelong opportunity, and insti- 
tutional accountability. 

Outside die field of professional education, community groups have 
called for educational structures which would interact with their environ- 
ment The Los Angeles Urban League has sought to open a ''stmt 
academy^' o£Fering tutorial aid and counseling in poverty areas. The 
''academ/' would not be restricted to the usual school hours, but would 
offer an ''action line'' service to provide twenty-four hour counseling by 
telephone. Sixteen such "store-fronts peddling education" were in opera- 
tion in New York Gty in the fall of 1968. The East Harlem Block Schools 
operate nursery and primary classes in store-fronts "as a way of bringing 
schools closer to the community and of dissociating education from the 
repressive Gothic fortresses in which it was traditionally housed." They 
"have discovered no new pedagogical secrets" but are successful probably 
because they "provide the kind of accountability and responsibility that 
many parents demand of the public schools but rarely get." (Scbrag, 
1968b.) 

And in the junior college field itself, changes are occurring in cities 
where extreme conununity pressures have been brought to bear. The 
Peralu Junior College District (Oakland, California) has an Inner City 
Projea that includes a Student Service Corps in which students are paid 
to work in public agencies, an Enrichment Program to provide workshops 
in the arts at the neighborhood level. Community Development Centers 
to provide counseling services, and a variety of scholarship projects. 
(Waits, 1969.) In New York (KnoeU, 1967), Los Angeles, and other 
metropolitan areas, similar attempts are being made to move the college 
into the dty. Still to be achieved, however, is the integration of the vari- 
ous community-service projects with the "regular" college program. 

Viewed in the light of the many current statements insisting that 
education can be brought to bear more effectively on community prob- 
lems if campuses are spread into town, the paradigm 1979 college campus 
is a conservative change. It operates in branch centers, each of which 
offers a full program of study. Each center is complete in itself; thus, the 
college is far from being a "mini-school" or a "sidewalk college." How- 
ever, its move toward the city is manifested in several important features. 
Its students go into diverse neighborhoods in their study of social prob- 
lems and for their vocational training. They "drop in" at any college 
center whenever they wish. Too, the college of '79 may soon offer some 
course units through its audiotutorial instructional mode in drive-in 
theatres during the daytime hours. The college is building outward from 
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its campuses while maintaining its curricular and instructional integrity. 

In their roles as innovative agents in their community of 1979, 
college leaders may determine that the institution should encourage people 
to take all their course units at centers outside their immediate neighbor- 
hoods. When that happens, die college will offer differential programs 
in die various centers. But because the college of '79 is based on a core 
curriculum, it has not yet seemed necessary to move learning away from 
students' residences. It is first essential for the total population to gain 
die same interest in learning that it now has for die acquisition of material 
possessions. 

In its use and design of physical space, the college of '79 stands 
between its bastioned counterpart of today and the plans of those who 
call for "sidewalk colleges." It represents an mtermediate movement, an 
interim step away from die highly structured campus toward die complete 
integration of education widi odier elements of everyday life. 
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ckapter Fourteen 

Preparing tke Facu 



FACULTY ROLES 

Technology, it is often claimed, will someday release teachers for 
dfcative interaction with students. Following immediately thereupr.i, dull 
ts will be trantfoimed into sparkling wits; the only thing holding 
back now is die variety of routine tasks with which they are plagued. 
Instead of continuing to perpetuate this fond and foolish dream, educators 
would be well-advised to consider the specific role-changes that teachers 
Will need to (or want to) make in the face of technological advancement. 
A new breed of resident scholars, savants, and creative, feeling people 
sprung full blown from the brow of the present faculty is not a reasonable 
expectation. As Goodlad (1967, p. 9) contends, ''Simply to say that the 
vent of the computer will leave the more sensitive and significant teach- 
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ing tasks to human teachers is not enough. The process of humanizing 
instruction will not occur by chance/' 

Currently, each instructor is required to possess ''a preposterous 
array of competencies/' (Trow, 1963.) Everyone must be well-quahfied 
in librarianship, psychology, counseling, course-planning, inspirational 
guidance, and media-construction, because these skills are required for a 
full program of instruction. The college of today expects all from each 
instructor, even though it is patendy impossible for everyone to be expert 
in each function — tradition alone demands it. But other occupations 
have changed in the direcuon of specialization. For example, although 
there are still general practitioners, there are increasing numbers of med- 
ical specialists. Similarly, theie are still general farmers, but there are also 
farmers who specialize in animal husbandry, poultry, fruit, and grain. In 
all cases, when technology and the state of knowledge about the effects of 
particular practices has advanced, spedalization has resulted. Why not in 
teaching? 

One can make a strong case for instructional specialization. The 
experience of other occupations is one argument. The need fo/ a changed 
focus on institutional purpose is another: the new role of the college as a 
medium for provoking changes in its clientele and in its conununity will 
require specialists in building objectives and evalution devices, in con- 
structing tests, in designing media, and so forth. The junior colleges can- 
not wait for, or depend upon, outside agencies to perform those tasks; 
il it did, it would be betraying its charge as a leader in learning. The col- 
lege must house its own experts if it is to become and remain responsive 
to changes in its population of students and in its constituent community. 
But technology alone caimot bring specialization; it may instead, in the 
short run, generate a new breed of Luddites. 

Regardless of reasons for the change, the concept of the "complete 
teacher" is outworn. The current state of knowledge of the teaching- 
learning process has long doomed the generalist. Emphasizing specializa- 
tion. Trow (1963, pp. 140-146) suggests dividing teachers into learning - 
materials workers, consultants, programmers, monitors, demonstrators, 
directors, and discussion leaders. He also projects another group of spe- 
cialists in student personnel services, examinations, and research. Sanford 
(1967, p. 193), too, suggests that faculty members must become specialists 
but does not provide the subdivisions. In any case, it is no longer appro- 
priate to say that "the new technology may free the teacher to do the 
things he alone can do: to inspire creativity, to build interpersonal rela- 
tionships, to convey the excitement of the pursuit of knowledge and 
truth" (Rees, 1968); specific direction and specialization is more clearly 
indicated. 
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In one or another facet of instruction, specialization will involve, as 
a desirable concomitant, a changed faculty role. Instructors will specialize 
in certain activities and as they gain competency in performing differen- 
tiated tasks, the stereotype which points toward the role of the teacher 
wiU disappear. If instructors can be selected and rewarded in accordance 
with their carefuUy delineated preferences and skills, the result must be 
greater teaching efficiency and satisfaction. It will not be a golden age- 
in fact, many currently practicing instructors will object to the new func- 
tions — but the new era will come. 

In addition to the changed faculty roles, a corollary of specialization 
m the junior coUege of 1979 wiU be professionalism. Professionalization 
of teaching has been a fitful dream of instructors for generations. It has 
been fought for in several ways— for example, in coercing governing 
boards to spend more money to increase salaries and to reduce the size of 
classes. But these activities have not brought instructors any nearer to 
professionalism than has the phenomenon of their leaders' pounding 
tables and demanding they be recognized as professionals. 

The difference between the professional and the non-profession?I is 
not in training and income but in the broad agreement on, and acceptance 
of, the professional's role in society— the acknowledgment of his exper- 
tise in a specific area. The engineer, the lawyer, the dentist, is Ustened to 
on his own subjea; people consult him about their buildings, their court 
cases, their teeth. But not so the teacher. He is seldom consulted on 
matters relating to learning and the process of instruction. The responsi- 
bility for organizing the schools is not in his hands. A major reason for 
hfe being left out is that he fancies himself an artist, weaving the threads 
of his subject area together with his knowledge of human functioning in 
order to form a tapestry in which something of value happens to students 
fortunate enough to be involved in the process. To that extent, then, the 
Ukelihood of his being listened to as a professional in instruction is for- 
feited in exchange for the artist's freedom to express himself Well and 
i^; teaching may indeed be an art, and any school may have a number 
of artists within it. But they should not, then, expect to be consulted as 
professionals who operate within a body of transmittable knowledge and 
who, alone, are fully competent in their own realm. 

The current situation of instructors is analogous to doctors' includ- 
ing in their hospital rounds such activities as taking patients' tempera- 
tures, dispensing medication, and serving meals. Because instructors are 
80 involved in routine tasks, they do little that might not be as weU per- 
formed by a literate housewife or businessman after a few weeks' training 
in learning routines and in reading some materials used in the classroom. 
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(Popham, 1967.) That itatement could not validly be made about any 
odier ''piofesfion'M 

But aldiough teachers' groups and others have called for help in 
performing routine tasks, diey often stop short of seeking aides yAio can 
meet with students and help them learn. The faculty commonly insists 
diat it alone can ''teadi,'' in spite of the f aa thiit much evidence is accumu- 
lating to indicate that peer tutors can do at least as well. One sometimes 
wonders whether small dasses are for the students or for the instructors; 
in a recent study, the category ''Personal Relationships'' was selected by 
students as that which contributed the least to their learning. (McCulIy, 
1968.) Students may, in fact, ''feel more comfortable when more anon- 
ymous'' (Simon, 1967, p. 72); ^ey should at least have the option of 
woridng widi peers. 

Teacher aides are moving into the junior college but, in common 
widi so many other ''iimovations,'' they are being introduced for curious 
reasons. Hie New Careers Program and other federally funded projects 
designed to make employment available to the urban poor are encouraging 
junior colleges to prepare auxiliary personnel for woric in educational 
institutions. (Peari and Riessman, 1965.) Junior colleges are well suited 
to the task — numy already train paraprofessionals in medical sciences, 
engineering, and other areas. One interesting difference between prepar- 
ing iiutructor assistants and other semi-professionals is that, under the 
programs' impetus, trainees are frequendy being hired for permanent 
woric widiin die training institutions. (Coppock, 1968.) Thus, it is not 
the professional assodations but die federal and-poverty funds that are 
inspiring change in the use of manpower ?t\ education. 

In the model college of '79, instructors manage aides who perform 
not only routine derical tasks but who tutor as well — a scheme not as 
"irmovative" as it sounds. For example, when a student was admitted to 
Joseph Lancaster's schools early in the nineteenth century, a monitor 
assigned him his dass and uught him along with a few other pupils. 
When he was absent from dass one monitor ascertained the fact, and 
another found out the reason. The nx)nitors conducted redtadons and 
had charge of sdiool supplies. (Sabnon, 1904.) However, such extensive 
uses of peer^group teadiing were largely neglected in the first two-thirds 
of the twentieth century. 

Three responsibilities in particular differentiate the instructor of 
1979 from his 1969 counterpart: he specializes in one or another institu- 
tional practice; he manages a corps of paraprofessionals; and he has 
abandoned much of his parochialism and works in liaison with agencies, 
groups, and individuals within the community. The instructor is a spe- 
dalist in one of the forms previously incorporated into the undifferentiated 
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'^teaching role"— test construction, lecturing, replicable media construc- 
tion, etc.— and he is hired and assigned accordingly. Aides relieve in- 
structors of die routine derical tasks performed by didr 1969 counterparts, 
and diey hdp diem ia tutoring. As part of die 1979 teadiers' work, they 
engage in community studies, design follow-up examinations of die stu- 
dents on a continuing basis, and test media for odier institutions. 

The college of '79 specifies die faculty's role and pays most for die 
scarcest skills. For example, planning and conducting long-range student 
follow-up studies is essential to die purposes of die college. In order to 
attract people who can do diat necessary task adequately, the college re- 
wards widi a higher rate of pay diose instructors who work on die "evalu- 
ation" team. Anodier group diat is paid well compared widi odiers is 
made up of individuals who suggest new and revised cunicular objectives. 
Skill in constructing objectives is a quality diat has always been difficult 
to find among people in die teaching profession, despite die fact that 
objectives need continuous review in order to ensure dieir relevance to 
die purposes of die institution and of die students. A durd group of 
spedalists constructs and analyzes test items. Skilled dassroom manae^rs 
are at least as valuable to die college as are odier specialists, but because 
wdie self-selection and role perceptions which still prevail, faculty mem- 
bers widi diesc capabilities are in a surplus. Overall, spedalization has 
resulted in a higher level of performance and in greater individual satis- 
raction. 

The instructor^researcher or die "teacher empiridit'' (Popham, 
1965) is also represented at die college. These specialists design and help 
implement research on die short-term effects of different types of instruc- 
tion. Answers to general questions about what approaches work best with 
particular students are sail bemg sought by university-based scholars 
using complex research designs, but simple dassroom experiments are 
iStmducted by the college staff. Aldiough the findings are not always 
generalizable, diey are an aid to instructors and students at die college 
itself. ^ 

In the broadest sense, the instructor in the college of 79 is a sodal 
:tist, and die college provides him with an administrative housing. 
The greatest concentration of disciplinary expertise in die community is 
represented in die college faculty. Instructors' skills are not dissipated in 
die supervision of student dubs, various kinds of non-professional com- 
munity service, repetitive clerical tasks, and other functions irrelevant to 
teaching. Radier, the staff as a whole is engaged in a continuous effort of 
hypodiesis-making and testing in the field of teaching and learning. 
Instructors in die college of 1979 have disavowed die naivete of dieir 
l»edecessors who refused to propose concrete learning objectives for their 
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communitiet. Their prime activities are defining the desired results and 
dt/ising learning padis which will move students to those ends. 

FACULTY PREPARATION 

Before role-difiFerentiation and professionalism can be brought to 
the level posited here for 1979, ' icher recruiting and preparation prac- 
tices must be somewhat altered. Today, instructional experts are not 
widely available. The special preparation of community college instruc- 
tors typically approximates die training in '"methods'" of secondary- 
school teacher programs; it may come close to the university scholar's 
total lack of teacher^training. (Cohen, 1968, p. 21.) Teachers uniquely 
qualified to cause learning are not often found, one reason being that 
most training programs are not designed to prepare instructional spe- 
cialists. This deficit has been duly noted by community college leaders 
who perennially call for particularized programs, some going so far as to 
recommend development of separate institutes — a "Master's College" 
(Dawson, 1968), for example, or a "Community College Institute" 
(Singer, 1968). These teacher training schools woidd be operated exclu- 
sively by and for community colleges, pn>viding degree-granting pro- 
grams and refresher courses for college instructors. 

However, the impact that such institutions could make is disputable. 
Historically, advances in professional education have come kbout through 
regulation and quality control provided by members of the profession. 
But teacher-training has been at its best when it is combined with the 
type of broad learning experience available at a liber?" - . Uege or uni- 
versity; a return to the "normal school" would scv in counter to 
tradition. Impatience and frustration on die part of jui^^or ro'Iege leaders 
is understandable though, because for the most part, th^ir institutions' 
needs have been ignored by universities. FortunateV/ there are some 
notable exceptions — programs that are leading die way toward special- 
ized preparation for service in the community college. 

As a way of coping with demands for college teacher-training, 
several universities are in the process of introdt^cing non-doctoral graH- 
uate-degree programs. Favorite tides are "Candidate" or "Master" in 
Philosophy. The Assembly of the Academic Senate, University of Cali- 
fornia, has recommended the "Candidate" degree which "formalizes the 
all-but-dissertation status of the Ph.D." (Wortham, 1967.) It i^ patterned 
on a plan initiated by the Midwest consortium of Big Ten universities. 
(University of California, 1967, p. 45.) Yale University has reintroduced 
the Master of Philosophy (Walters, 1967) and severaJ otheif institutions, 
including Boston University and Carnegie Institute of Technology, are 
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also considering the establishment of a recognized degree for college 
teachers. In addition, die Master of Arts in College Teaching has been 
introdured on many campuses. 

Arguments rage over whether or not the non-doctoral degrees will 
be recognized and accorded appropriate status. Junior college leaders are 
concerned lest the glacial rates at which university graduate schools 
change dieir procedures will allow action to be taken widun die near 
future, if at all. Gleazer (1967), for example, fears diat "programs of dus 
kind may turn out to be only diin overlays on substantially unchanged 
graduate offerings." 

The doubts expressed by several educators appear to be warranted, 
espedaUy because die format of die college-teacher programs, die insti- 
tutes in which diey are housed, die nature of dieir offerings, die name of 
die degree awarded, and other considerations typically debated all skirt 
die real issue. The attitudes and motives diat lead a young person to 
decide to enter junior college teaching dictate his future activities more 
than does the pattern of courses he takes; die rewards offered by employer 
colleges are considerably more influential dian die tide of die degree he 
holds. Not until the function of die junior college and the role of the 
teacher upon whom a prospective instructor models himself change will 
there be a significant difference in instructor's behavior. Teachers must 
enter die profession for diffe.-nt reasons and be rewarded for different 
activities if their work is to be significandy affected. (Brawer, 1968.) 

Change is slow in American higher education. The academic dis- 
cipline of professional instruction has not yet "arrived." Its dieories are 
weak, its practitioners are few. What passes for teaching is a curious 
amalgam of showmanship, inmitive insight, vague principles, a few tested 
procedures, and much faidi. Any specialized teacher-preparation program 
mjist focus on defining and advancing instructional concepts if it is to 
have long-term value for die profession. But because reward structures 
and emphases in community colleges are not often so oriented, die influ- 
ence of even the most enlightened pre-service programs remains minimal. 
The issue is circular: few training programs have been built particularly 
to bring people to die point where diey can predictably and eflfidendy 
cause learning, because junior colleges have not demanded diat type of 
expertise. Few colleges seek specialists in instruction because their leaders 
have not been so oriented. The siniation is not likely to be drastically 
altered at any time soon. 

This being the case, even in 1979, the paradigm college takes respon- 
sibility for orienting its own teachers toward teaching. It attempts to 
change die role expectations of prospective instructors by having smdents 
serve as apprentices to instructional specialists. Smdent aides learn there 
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is more to teaching than lecturing, and they modify their expectations 
accordingly. If they choose to enter teaching as a career, they do so with 
a more accurate view of the profession than they would have gained had 
they not already served it 

Newly graduated instructors work with teams in specialized areas. 
Deliberate training, differendal rewards, and the practice of holding in- 
structors accountable for the learning achieved by their students exercise 
powerful influences. Experienced teachers are given periodic retraining 
in short courses oper a ted by the college. The college does not expect its 
teachers to have been prepared as instructional experts in the university. 
It begiiu where most Muter's degree programs end, and prepares people 
to serve its unique purposes. 

The college has developed its own preparation program because 
teadiing is its main function; it caimot wait for other institutions of 
higher education to recognize and appreciate its concrete goals. It accepts 
prospective teachers' subject-area expertise as certified by the university, 
but deliberately trains them to teach in ways that fit its own needs. It does 
not seek the "total'' instructor because it needs specialists. In keeping 
with its commitment to instructional leadership, the college prepares in- 
structors by focusing their attention on student learning, on the effects 
of their efforts. 
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Ctapter Fijfteen 

From Sorting 
to Teacliing 



The archaic, yet persistent, use of schools as devices to sort people 
Is well documented. Current norm-referenced testing and curve-based 
Jadc-marking practices aie the most visible— but not the only— mani- 
fcsutions of that inclination. Most junior colleges perpetuate such activ- 
ities, many of them guarding the use of marks as zealously as if a com- 
mandment to assign grades had come down from Sinai along with the 
othw ten. And norm-referenced testing, basically a sorting mechanism 
regardless of the attempts to ascribe other values to it, is used in the col- 
leges almost exclusively. If a "teaching institurion" would truly serve, it 
.must view such practices as obsolescent aberrations and abandon them 
forthwith. 

There are many arguments against ever using norm-referenced test- 
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ing. It hampers instruction by putting students in competition with each 
other and with their instructors. It also propagates testing procedures of 
dubious worth. For example, the difficulty-level of items on norm-based 
examinations is often manipulated so that a ''better spread'' of scores is 
obtained. In many cases this is done without the test writer's awareness 
that he may be changing the nature of the behavior being appraised and 
thus invalidating the entire instrument. (Tyler, 1967, p. 14.) How many 
instructors have made a second test more "difficult," often by increasing 
the ambiguity of items, when the first test was mastered by a majority of 
their students? A "good" test item is one which is answered incorrectly 
by a substantial number of "poor" students; a "good" test is one which 
has a wide range of scores, thus casting students into "better" and 
"worse" categories. Test construction specialists not only condone, they 
suppc% such practices in their efforts to help instructors apply the cuwf 
of nonial probabilities to their examinations, hence, to their classes. 
(Wood, 1967, p. 82.) 

Marking is similarly defended. The "grade-point differential" — 
the difference between marks earned by a student at the junior college and 
the marks he earns when he transfers to a four-year institution — is the 
most widely used index of a college's worth. Remove that and most insti- 
tutions would have few standards on which to judge their success. 
Defenders of the practice seem unconcerned that only a minority of stu- 
dents actually transfer, and that marks are only one indicator — a rela- 
tively poor one — of the learning attained. 

Feasible alternatives to grading practices are not easily found. Those 
that are s^uggtsted usually fall into one of two categories : first, that marks 
be replaced either by letters written by faculty members who appraise each 
student's total progress; second, that examinations be given when a stu- 
dent is ready to demonstrate that he has mat tered a particular segment of 
subject matter. In this case marks would be distributed according to scores 
on the tests. (Rami, 1967.) "Pass/fail" is receiving much attention, 
however, as disenchantment with the marking system sets in. Sanford 
(1967, p. 100) suggests: 

It would not be surprising if within the next few years dis- 
tinguished undergraduate institutions vvere to give all their 
courses on a pass/fail basis. It will be recognized, in time, 
that what students need for their education is not grades. . . . 

Several junior colleges are trying variations of "pass/fail" in certain 
courses. However, the incompatibility between a dichotomous marking 
scheme and norm-referenced testing poses a major problem. Pass/fail is 
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an either/or system — the student mastered the objectives or he did not. 
Norm-referenced testing, designed to rank students according to the 
degree by which their scares deviate from the group's average, does not 
fit the binary approach. It can be used, but then, why sort at all? If a 
score above a minimum cutoff point means "pass," there is no need for 
normative testing. 

Colleges will more likely find "pass/fail" accepted by sftidents, fac- 
ulty, enqployers, and transfer institutions if tliey change their testing 
practices from norm-refertoced to criterion-referenced examinations. Cri- 
terion-referenced testing employs a group of test items related to a specific 
learning objective with the intent that the students achieve a minimum 
score. When they have done so, they have fulfilled all that is required of 
them. They arc not sorted or ranked in competition with their fellows but 
are simply credited with performing a task at a pre-set level of compe- 
tence. Criterion -referenced tests currently are used primarily for purposes 
of determining whether or not particular instructional designs are effec- 
tive. But they are essential to a credit/no credit system of smdent marking, 
regardless of the instructional medium. 

When criterion-referenced testing is employed, objectives may be 
evaluated in advance of instruction. Post hoc judging of student worth 
is mitigated. Everyone, snidents and instructors alike, may discuss and 
agree in advance on appropriate criteria. Instructors may commit them- 
selves to bringing specified percentages of their snidents to certain levels 
of achievement. The insrinition that employs a credit/no credit marking 
lystem is taking a step toward becoming an insrinition that accepts ac- 
countability for the learning achieved by its snidents, one that is com- 
p mitted to bringing specified percentages of them to a minimum level of 
r: learning achievement. 

1^ Criterion-referenced testing is another example of a practice, not 
actually strange or new to American higher education, which could feas- 
^ wly be employed much more widely without a traumatic change in the 
^educational system. It is really the procedure upon which "credit by 
jgaminarion" qualifying schemes are based. It is used not only for courses 
K^il*:8« tut isjd^^ employed in adult education and in giving 

^dents credit for extramural experiences — military service, for example. 
5A recent bibliography published by College Entrance Examination Board 
leviewed hundreds of studies reporting on the various uses of "credit by 
(Flaugher ct al, 1967.) Criterion-referenced testing is thus 
;jby no means an alien concept, though for a variety of reasons its use in 
ttost American colleges has always been peripheral. 
^: In the college of '79 there is no grade-marking, and there are no 
. ^nn-referenced tests. When a smdent has demonstrated his achievement 
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of die objectivei for « fingle unit, he is given aedit for that unit and pro- 
ceeds to the next. The objectives may caU for him to attain a particular 
score on a criterion- r e f e r e n ced test, or they may involve his writing 
papers, giving talks, participating in laboratory exercses, or performing 
certain tasks away from the college itself. When he has demonstrated his 
achievement of idl objectives in the core curriculum, he is awarded his 
Associate in Arts degree. Testing and the objectives themselves thus 
becoming teaching devices, for when a student's attention is focused on 
die ends rather than on the means of instruction, learning is demonstrably 
enhanced (Tyler, 1967), and the odious practice of judging as a substitute 
for teaching is absent. 

DROP IN, DROPOUT 

When institutions define their degrees so as to make clear what 
each graduate must accomplish, and when, at the same time, 
each student follows his own path, long or short, to any given 
degree, colleges and uiuversities can, with no sacrifice of edu- 
cational standards, accommodate a flood of newcomers whose 
interests and abilities are widely different. 

— EuzABEiH Paschal (1968, p. 235.) 

'T)ropout,'' a word typicaUy applied alike to students who fail to 
complete a semester or who fail to register for the next series of courses 
in a particular curriculum, is often coupled with the word "problem,"' to 
form a term which suggests something that must be ''solved." Depending 
on one's view, a student who drops out has either failed to "achieve his 
potential" (play the game according to the rules) or has been let down by 
schools which have neglected to provide an "experience appropriate to his 
needs." In either case, the "problem" exists. 

The penalties for the student dropout are often severe. In many 
colleges, before readmittance will be granted, a dropout must submit 
justification for having broken the straight-line, year-after-year pattern 
of attendance. The difficulty of gaining admittance to college at all, unless 
particular requisites are met, is well known. Guardiaris, in the persons of 
admissions officers with responsibL^ty for keeping out the unfit, man the 
gates at many two-year, most four-year, and aU graduate schools. And 
woe to the prospective student who applies with marks on his transcript 
that indicate he withdrew before completing a course at some point in his 
school career. 

Why so? Why, despite pronouncements to the contrary, is our so- 
ciety". . . not geared to diie idea of second chances? The possibilities of 
leaving school after graduation, knocking about or working for several 
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years, and then going on to graduate oi professional school arc few." 
(D. Bell, 1968). Perhaps it is because there is but "one ladder of educa- 
tional success" from nursery school on, and anyone who fails to climb it 
all the way to the top "is ipso facto a dropout and a failure." (McQellan, 
1968, p. 15.) Why must every smdent go through every course in every 
program in which he enrolls? The position is difficult to justify logically. 

Many writers in the field of education deplore the "dropout prob- 
1cm" aiid seek ways of keeping smdents in school. However, others seek 
instittitional changes that will accommodate smdcnts who desire to come 
and go at will. They call for new instimtions 

... far more flexible than the college and university as we now 
know it. For example, snidents should have easy access in and 
out so that, sure of admission, they can attend part-time or 
drop out temporarily to work or to have some other kind of 
experience. Every snident who "finished" such an instinition 
would understand that he had to go on learning, and that from 
time to time he might rewm to his school to do so. fSanford 
1967, p. 191.) 

The sttident "must be able to leave and remm at various stages of his 
career and maturity without penalty." (Worthen, 1967.) 

This mood and vision of how oppommity for education should be 
structured is furthered in the popular press as well. The Saturday Review 
-isists: 

We must make it possible, for anyone —be he a Ph.D. or a 
fifth grade dropout--to continue his learning full-time or 
^ part-time at whatever level he is to begin. This means 
abandoning the idea that any educational system is finite, 
either as to time or place. The central enterprise of this society 
will be learning. ... If should, by definition, be impossible 
for any person in America to drop out of the educational sys- 
> tern, even though he may be a dropout from one or several 
specific instittitions within it. (April 20, 1968, p. 53.) 

Tlie general idea of the second chance is fairly well established in the 
rdor college; in fact, instinitions often pride themselves on enrolling 
dents who have beeii rejected by four-year colleges. (O'Connell, 1968, 
. 5.) And schemes which make it easy for anyone to attend— Sanirday 
fms scheduling, for example— are tried on occasion. No junior college, 
^ever, has developed an organization so flexible that a student can 
}fer, leave, and return at times of his own choosing without penalty. 
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At best/ he must break at the end of a semester or other arbitrary time 
block or be subject to receiving a "Withdrawn" mark, often with attend- 
ant untoward consequences. 

Many arguments in favor of freedom to drop in and out of school 
may be found. Bruner and other cognitive theorists suggest that the stu- 
dent be allowed choice in learning when he chooses, because "mental 
growth is not a gradual accretion." Rather it moves in spurts and rests 
like a staircase with sharp risers. (Bruner, 1966, p. 27.) The concept, 
"readiness/' has also been described and related to students' entrance and 
eidt at will. But our current state of knowledge of how learning occurs is 
limited to the fact that no known test validly assesses "readiness" to !eam 
or subtleties of individual Iraming styles. Students cannot be assigned 
different learning tasks at various times with assurance that the proper 
choice has been made. Nor can students themselves, except in isolated 
cases, reliably predict when and how they will master particular concepts. 
The best we can do now is to allow as much freedom of choice as possible 
regarding the means of instruction to be applied at a particular time in an 
individual's life. 

The "dropout problem" is both pedagogical and administrative. 
Pressure to change the present structure will not be applied by adminis- 
trators who find it convenient to begin and end human inteUectual 
processes according to the calendar. Nor will it be advanced by instructors 
who seek primarily to "cover" p«.nicular blocks of material. It is as easy 
to justify talking about a subject for four months as it is to advocate 
discussing it for four days or four years. Why change? Many junior col- 
lege courses currently offered have built-in sequences that lend themselves 
well to stopping and starting at times other than the end of the semester or 
quarter. In fact, instructors must often cut or fill so that they can fit their 
course, to allocated blocks of time. But the current ludicrous picture of 
thousands of students and instructors beginning and ending their formal 
educational experiences at the same time persists. Rarely is an attempt 
made to justify the practice on grounds that have any validity in the 
learning process. The student who starts or stops out of phase is a paper 
problem, one compounded by a tradition of starting and stopping schools 
along with the seasons. 

It is relatively simple to erect a system that would lead to flexible 
scheduling patterns and, at the same time, effectively eliminate the "drop- 
out problem." Computerized scheduling systems have been in use for 
several years. Programs are available to generate master schedules and 
concomitantly produce lists of students requesting specified courses, en- 
rollment projections, class lists, checks to see that students have met 
course requirements, transcripts, library circulation control, and many 
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other administrative conveniences. The challenge is to use the available 
information for reevaluation and reshaping of the educational enterprise 
itself. 

At present, comp iters in the same school are typically fed with 
mumally exclusive systems. The pay-roll office may be using one set of 
codes and files; the registrar's pupil-record office another; an alumni office 
uses still another; the business manager and contracts officer may employ 
even others. But the movement "is toward the design of centrally planned 
and managed systems that meet the needs of research, instruction, and 
administration." (Bushnell and Allen, 1967, p. 219.) 

If all offices' codes, files, and records were integrated, one computer 
teletype system could register smdents for courses, providing automatic 
feedback if course prerequisites had not been met. Smdents could also 
receive information about their past records and use the tenninals for 
routin*- advising assistance— requirements for certification in various 
fields and admission demands of other schools, for example. The same 
system could be used in many types of research smdies in which follow-up 
or other data on smdents were needed. All is readily available within the 
current state of the computer art. 

Dropout is no problem if smdents can come and go at will. In order 
to allow free access to classes, however, time blocks must be shortened so 
that smdents can move from unit to unit and section to section in two- or 
three-week periods — not the three- or four-month segments of today's 
I coUege. The concepts now presented in most courses can be fit into shorter 
I time spans, with courses, or at least course units, begun and ended every 
I few weeks. Another prime requirement for ready accessibility is the spe- 
}. dfic definition of where individual course units begin and end. Such a 
I direction implies that deliberate learning objectives must be specified 
r within a framework of defined outcomes, concepts to be treated more fully 
. in Part Four of this book. 

f Administrative management of individualized smdent entrance and 
I exit can be arranged. The smdent's single identification card could allow 
tJiis access to library materials, register and enroll him in course units, and 
■Tprovide him with a complete transcript at almost . y time. (Gerard, 
F 1967.) Such a design is now available through an all-electronic system 
that can function with any on- or off-line computer system. Each smdent 
receives one all-purpose card; the computer does the rest. 

Many feamres of the college of '79 require integration of the sepa- 
rate administrative segments of today's insrimtion. The computer can 
maintain a merger, but college personnel must first be willing to put mate- 
rials and ideas together with the hardware. Smdent attrition can be efiec- 
tively eliminated as a "problem" if entry and exit to the insrimtion or to 
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any of its instructional units is so easy that, by definition, everyone can 
drop in or out at his own volition without penalty. The '"problem" even 
now is one for the college to solve by changing the traditional practices 
that have created it. 

A VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIONAL PATHS 

The need to "'individualize'" instruction is a shibboleth in American 
education; "^reak the lock stepl"" is the rallying cry. Yet true and com- 
plete individualization is impossible unless an environment can be created 
which it totaUy xeceptive to each learner on each day. Obviously, we do 
not know enough about human learning to design such an instantly flex- 
ible environment. And the state of instructional technology has not 
advanced to the point that schools could provide it if such knowledge were 
available. Individuals diange daily, hourly. Their approaches to sinxa- 
tions with which they are confronted display more differences than simi- 
larities. They differ widiin themselves as well as among each other. The 
learning strategies they employ vary greatly, depending, for example, on 
whether they are called upon to juggle abstract concepts, perform tasks 
on the basis of stated principles or to make multiple discriminations 
among undifferentiated phenomena. 

The design of instruction — individualized or not — is a complex 
process. Which among the many possible modes of instruction leads to 
what 1 iming for which students? For any students? Variations of these 
questions are as old as education. Differences in environments, students' 
learning styles, instructional methodology, levels of tasks to be learried, 
and interactions among all relevant characteristics have seemed to be 
beyond comprehension or control. Not only do different students need 
different instruction, but '"choice among existing practices cannot be made 
from data demonstrating the greater effectiveness of one over another." 
(Oettinger, 1968.) Recently reanalysis of the data from almost 100 com- 
parative studies of different college teaching methods found no shred of 
evidence to indicate any basis for preferring one method over another. 
(R&D Perspectives, 1968.) These are central problems in instructional 
design. Only one principle is clear above ail: Conventional boundaries 
of methods that are chosen without regard for varied learning styles can- 
not lead to true individualization. Allowing flexible time periods for 
individual students to complete the same cycle is not enough. 

It seems reasonable to expect that different students need various 
forms of instruction to learn different concepts, but we do not yet know 
why. Certain principles have become apparent. Research seems to indi- 
cate "that some students can learn quite well through independent learn- 
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ing efforts while others need highly strucmred teaching-learning 
simations." (Bloom, 1968.) The advantages of nitoring have been linked 
to the likelihood that a good mtor will find the path best suited to his pupil 
for the concept with which they are dealing. And group smdy procedures 
have been shown to be helpful when "the snidents could cooperate and 
help each other without any danger of giving each other special advan- 
tages in a competitive siniation." (Bloom, 1968.) 

In speaking about the relative value of one method versus another, 
Philip Jacob (1957, p. 8) determined that: 

Some snidents react very negatively to a more permissive 
teaching technique. They feel frustrated and uneasy without 
more direction and authority exercised by the teacher. Conse- 
quently, they may actually leam less and be less profoundly 
affected by a course taught in this manner, than by a more 
formal, definitely structured approach. 

But such principles, stated most often as negatives ("We know what 
does not always work"), fall short of providing the type of information 
needed by instructional planners who can but attempt to make a variety 
of paths available. Lecnire and discussion sections, live and machine 
media, permissive and highly structured environments— all must be em- 
ployed because today the learner alone can (hopefully) know when and 
in what fashion he is ready to leam a particular body of concept. (Bruner, 
1966.) Therefore, although even he is often unconscious of his readiness 
to leam, the snident must be free to move in and out of instructional 
sioiations at his discretion and without penalty; furthermore, these sinia- 
tions must be varied. As McKeachie (1968) has summed it up: "At 
present we do not know much about which snidents best achieve which 
'goals with which experiences, but I would bfjt that the mere presence of 
eral altematives would result in educational gain." 
Any attempt at individualizing instruction requires that there be 
.diffeient ways for people to leam (Glaser, 1966b); but we need to know 
^rnuch more about the phenomena of leaming before separate paths can 
be prescribed for snidents. Hence the variety of instructional sections in 
Ae college of 79. Snidents may pick that which best helps them at that 
«me. They (and the college) know when they have leamed because 
^criterion tests are administered at frequent intervals. And they can drop 
and out at will. The college offers as much flexibility and individual- 
don as is feasible given the current state of the instructional art. 
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Ckapter Sixteen 

Integrating 
College Curricula 



Junior coUege programs are often maintained with little regard for 
Aeir mterrelationships. Each time a curricular program is begun, much 
justification IS made for its introduction as part of the college's total offer- 
ings. But then, as the prograin matures, it acquires its own reason for 
bP'ng, gammg apologists and a set of vested interests along the way In 
tone, the program's rationale is so belabored by its advocates that it often 
becomes thoroughly warped. Eventually, the college becomes a loose 
conglomeration of curricula, many of which have long outlived the pur- 
poses for which they were initiated. 

An institution dedicated to "meeting community needs" in what- 
ever form they appear finds it difficult ro turn down any request ro begin 
a program. Simi arly, it is almost impossible to eliminate a type of offer- 
ing unless enrollments faU so low that economy forces the change Yet 
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there must be some focus, some better reason for maintaining a program 
than, "^t is, therefore it should be." 

If the college is truly to serve its community, it can best do so by 
seeking ways of shaping its functions toward a common causei The 
rations!^ developed in this book is that of the college as a learning insti- 
ti:don, directly accountable for student cb^ge. That purpose is itself 
subordinate to the college as an agency jf community transformation. 
The college of 79 is a mechanism of instruction, a leader among the com- 
munity's educational agencies and an aide in defining objectives for 
community endeavors Accordingly, it must integrate all its activities 
toward those ends. It cannot abide programs which are because they were. 

In the junior colleges' move toward leadership in a learning society, 
community services and occupational programs are two examples of func- 
tions whid\ can be maintained but which must be transformed. As cur- 
rently offered, they are often disruptive— not part of the "transfer" 
curriculum, stepchildren of the colleges. To be effective, they must merge 
and blend with the colleges' overall purpose. They should not continue 
to exist apart. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 

As an element in the total curriculum, community se/ vices stemnied 
from an idea that everyone connected with the community college would 
look around, find educational gaps, and help fill them They would survey 
the community's desires, build responsive programs, and generally up- 
grade the districts in which they were located. The extent to which this 
has happened is open to question, though community-service programs 
are weU entrenched today. Do they actually serve the segments of society 
which are most in need of being served? Tlie current focus on means 
rather than on ends and the absence of built-in evaluation procedures 
make this question difficult to answer. Often, community-service leaders 
will say, "Here is a program in which many arc enrolled; ergo, it fills a 
community need." 

In a sense, it is difficult to justify the worth of most community 
services except as a form of public relations, although they are viewed as 
"essential elements" in the college program. (Harlacher, 1968.) There 
are, however, notable exceptions. Harlacher has documented many out- 
standing attempts by junior colleges to build imaginative curricula outside 
the traditional realms of instruction. He has found "aggressive multi- 
service outreach programs" designed to extend campuses throughout the 
entire college district through the use of "extension centers, empty stores, 
portable units located on vacant land, mobile units," and other commu- 
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nity facilities. (1968, p. 14.) In addition, he lists in-plant training, con- 
sulting services, programs for the disadvantaged, and cooperative efforts 
with other educational institutions among the community services devel- 
oped by junior colleges: 

If conununity services follow some of the directions suggested by 
Harlacher, they may lead the junior college toward becoming the com- 
munity-integrated instimtion of 1979. However, if the colleges continue 
merely to provide space for hobby coui:«s, the community's performing 

groups, and miscellaneous workshops, institute:* and conferences hsted 

as "community services" mainly because they are allowed to be held on 
Ae campus — then the worth of community-service programs is in doubt. 

VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 

Like conununity services, vocational programs are well entrenched 
in community junior colleges. Large scale federal funding is available for 
occupational curricula, and junior colleges have not been remiss in obtain- 
ing their share of the grants. Indeed, the availability of these grants may 
i be a major explanation for the continuation of many outmoded programs. 
The number of students receiving training for manual trades in a junior 
college is often pointed out with a pride ahnost as great as that attaching 
to the number of students who transfer to four-year institutions. Yet the 
vocational-technical programs stand on one side of a deep chasm which 
•eparates them from the "college level" offerings. In spite of periodic calls 
for integration, the twain shall never meet iii» today's community college. 

Arrangements for technical training ave essential in every dty, but 
is it necessary or even particularly desirable that they be presented on a 
college campus? Most junior college administrators insist they should. 
Tie offering of vocationaJ-technical courses in campus facilities has been 
common for more than forty years (Coons, 1968, pp. 24-25), and it seems 
. likely to continue. Even »vhen community college leaders project their 
visions of fumre colleges, they often envision industry feeding support 
^tt) campus-based laboratories (Cosand, 1968, pp. 143-144) — not col- 
2^ tharieach out toward their communities. One model community 
liege of the future even has the instimtion housed in an isolate campus 
along with miniature factories where students are prepared for occupa- 
tions. The college is a dty in microcosm. (Yeo,1968.) But this plan and 
odiers like it are built on pcrpemating the tradition which demands that 
.the young be removed from the community so that they can learn. An 
alternative view holds that vocational education only pretends to educate 
when it creates "a spurious facsimile of the factory within a school build- 
ing." The "medieval tradition in which men are prepared for the 'secular 
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world" by incarceration in a sacred prednct, be it monastery, synagogue, 
or school" is the, model, (Ulich, 1968.) It is such a familiar form that 
many educators are unaware of the feasibility — not to say th^e desira- 
bility — of alternatives. 

Instead of creating a miniature world within the walls of the campus, 
why not a subsidized transformation of the industrial plant? Partnerships 
between schools and industries have already spnmg up in many plscer. 
Often, when junior colleges have not led in these endeavors, industries 
have taken it on themselves to cfiFect Ae liaison. In Detroit, the Chrysler 
Corporation ''adopted" a predominantly Negro school and now offers the 
students "work experience, job application guidance and training, and 
assistance in finding employment." {Saturday Review, June 15, 1968.) 
Similar phenomena have appeared in other cities in which needs are par- 
ticularly acute; are they indicative of a trend that will move technical 
training out of the college? 

Current moves to offer total vocational education within industries 
primarily attempt to lessen disaffection between the unemployed and the 
larger community, but they are rooted in sound pedagogical practice and 
an understanding of twentieth-century technology. The right thing is 
happening, though for reasons that are incidental to the purposes of jun- 
ior college planning. The simple fact is that "some of the skills now 
taught in the schools could be done better by local industries, business 
firms, and professions." (Gray, 1968, p. 224.) Integration can and should 
be effected. 

Formalized puberty rites are almost nonexistent in America. How- 
ever, as part of the phenomenon of enforced, prolonged adolescence, stu- 
dents have been kept from full participation in society. They have been 
put away, kept in custody, for periods of time ranging up to twenty years 
— a practice that has been accepted by the large community as being 
necessary to keep them out of the work force. Hence the community 
uproar when students^ complaining of the irrelevance of school, take steps 
toward direct social mvolvement. (K. Clark, 1968.) It has become appar- 
ent that many students are unwilling to wait until they have been 
''certified" as adults to take action regarding the world around them. 

But otir current refusal to let students participate responsibly and 
productively in society "is no more civilized than our custom of dis- 
possessing the older generations." (Bicker, 1967, p. 64.) The distinction 
between "learning" and "working" has become increasingly blurred as 
technological obsolescence has made retraining a continuing necessity; 
"vocational" and "academic" have lost much of their original meanings. 
The distinction bet^*een "student" and "citizen" is similarly outmoded — 
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young people themselves have broken down those barriers. The Integra- 
' tion of roles takes place continually. 

By providing an altered focus, the junior college can help effect a 
merger of the process of working, learning, and becoming involved in 
community life. Students can be apprenticed or can serve as volunteer 
aides to workers in all areas — in hospitals, factories, service enterprises, 
and in the schools themselves. This practice is not child labor dictated by 
economic necessity; rather, it is an attempt to bring young people into 
early participation in society and to integrate all their experiences both in 
and out of school. "Academic" programs can have "technical" compo- 
nents; "vocational" curricula can have "college-level" requisites. In any 
I case, the distinction among these terms is so vague that they serve no 
I defensible operational puipose. 

I' There is no reason why students must be viewed as somehow living 
. apart from the mainstream of conununity activities. Work, learning, and 
: sodd activism arc interrelated within the world outlook of a single indi- 
r vidual; they can so be viewed by educators. While they are attending 
school, all smdents can be earning money, experience, school credit, and 
r self-confidence in work programs whether or not they are enrolled in 
^ formally defined trades curricula. Concurrently, they can be active in 
f community affairs, for student participation in the conununity can readily 
^ be developed. Such programs might involve smdents' working vol'mtar- 
f ily with civic agencies, participating in the processes of operating pro- 
f grams, or doing research and writing reports on actual problems. 'The key 
I points would be relevance or the activity to community needs and contri- 
f bution to smdent development. ("Patterns for Change," 1967, p. 67.) 

Currently, there are many college courses with specific requirements 
. that students participate directly in community life. Social science in- 
I structors frequently require that smdents do volunteer work in clinics. 
* For decades Antioch College has had a work-smdy plan according to 
^ which smdents receive credit for jobs in their areas of interest, which they 
L pursue off-campus for major parts of the year. Merrill College of the 
\ University of California, Santa Cruz, plans to send its smdents to do 
d field work for months at a time "with migrant workers, ... in a 
unity development project or a primary school in Upper Volta 
r lAtnca] or Peru." (P. W. Beil, 1968.) According to Feldman (1967) of 
^ the Ford Foundation: 
i 

The urgent need is a systematic approach that meshes a 
I number of programs, now separate, in general education, vo- 
cational education, manpower development, adult education, 
and on-the-job training. ... An educational system that fences 
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off die vocational aspect of life in a compartment called voca- 
tional education, separate from the mainstream, . . . and serv- 
ing only one student in ten is an anomaly, if not a fantasy. 

Hie concept is not unique; it is being continually rediscovered. 

DuA offerings, isolate functions, and the building of shops and 
laboratories on college campuses only serve to further a spiritual and 
physical separation between student and society. Junior colleges need 
now to take a lead in helping other community agencies — including in- 
dustrial plants — participate in providing opportunity for young people 
to learn of their ways of functioning. This is not vocational training 
offered as a thing apart, but a program of deliberate educational sequences 
offered by and widiin all forms of social enterprises — private or public, 
for service or for profit. 

In the college of '79, community services are not a separate function 
— the college is a community service. The college staff helps other 
agencies design programs that do not fit into the core curriculum frame- 
work. There are no ''extension'" classes or "mobile units"; the college 
centers open and dose in response to population shifts. Special short 
courses are not needed because the curriculum is itself a series of short 
units. If a learning objective cannot logical^ be built into a unit of a core 
course, it is delegated to another community group tlut employs the col- 
lege staff to help In the initial planning of instructional sequences. The 
college's community entertainment functions such as its sports events 
have been dropped. The college is in the learning business. 

Community service, that distinctively American contribution to 
higher education (Wellman, 1968, p. 8), is also represented by college 
staff members who serve on various types of community plarming com- 
mittees. They participate with governmental and private groups involved 
with matters of zoning, finance, public health, recreation, and other 
aspects of community life. The ends-orientation they bring helps these 
groups focus on the outcomes of the proposed endeavors. Thus the col- 
lege oersonnel, in addition to offe:ing disciplinary expertise to the com- 
LMt ee$^ aid in defining pbjcctivrs for , the entire qommunity . Students and 
staff; vocational and academic; learning, working, and public service — 
by conscious intent, all have blended into the city. 

TOWARD A LEARNING COMMUNITY 

An argument carmot be well documented for a community college's 
doing primarily that which it alone can do best. Although a few writers 
in the field have suggested that each institution focus on certain programs, 
most argue for "comprehensiveness" — implicitly defined as anything for 
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which the scho ols can receive financial support. Blocker (1965, p. 271) 
has said, "A more healthy situation would be for the college to define 
its educational roles, to make clear that it can sustain only a limited num- 
ber of programs," but his statement is not typical. Most writers list the 
functions of the institutions — transfer education, occupational education, 
adult education, etc. — and maintain that junior colleges should strive in 
all their endeavors for something called, incomprehensibly, "excellence." 

One or another form of curricular change is frequendy undertaken 
in the junior college — often under the guise of "innovation." However, 
most such efforts are devoted to altering offerings for the "terminal" or 
"remedial" student. Students classified as low in ability need special 
counseling, tutoring, "block" programs and interdisciplinary courses 
(Roueche, 196£. pp. 126ff.), according to the usual thinking, but the 
"transfer" curriculum is "dictated by the university," hence sacrosanct in 
format. The feeling seems to be, "Prepare students for transfer by offer- 
ing university parallel courses. Try something, anything, with the less- 
than-college-level' group, but follow slavishly the specialty preparation 
and survey curriculum laid down by Big Brother or risk being labeled 
'other-than-higher' educaticn." The fact that it is just possible the uni- 
versity does not have all the answers to undergraduate education is not 
often discussed in arguments over junior college curriculum revision. 

Ostensibly pragmatic and not bound to tradition, a junior college 
should adopt a plan of curricular development that it can justify and 
defend as it own. This plan should be not only for the "non-transfer" 
or occupational (meet-the-job-needs) programs, but for all offerings. The 
failure to accept that responsibility dooms the institution to suffer accord- 
ing to the whims of political and economic fortune. "Let's do it because 
everyone else is" or "because we can get paid for it" are frightening 
sutements. Yet they are frequendy uttered by, or may be inferred from 
the actions of, a community's educational "leaders." Can any college 
worthy of the name afford to settle for such purely expedient self-justifi- 
cations? 

I . If the curriculum is to be built indigenously by each institution (and 
ft* is difficult to conceive of a valid contrary position), there must be a 
consistent base from which to work. What lines of inquiry should be 
taken? Whitehead's cyclic view of learning? Newman's divisions of God, 
Nature, and Man? Tyler's way of arriving at value statements? Dewey's 
pragmatic, ever-evolving approach? There are many potential avenues, 
several of which are eclectic. Which may best be advanced? 

The field of higher education suffers for lack of theory. Postulates 
abound, but rarely are they tied together in such a manner that broad 
hypotheses might be generated and tested. The literature is filled with 
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wholesale assumptions, but there is no fully developed theory. (Mayhew, 
1966, p. 38.) Uniortunately, as Goodlad (1968) points out, the "political- 
rhetorical demands of gairung acceptance for new constructs use up avail- 
able energies. . . . The field . . . desperately needs bold working hypotheses.^' 
Upon what, then, may the junior college build its curriculum? 

Important elements in curriculum change include feasibility, prac- 
tically, and an image or view of purpose. A feasible answer to questions 
of curriculum development may be found by beginning with the institu- 
tion as it exists now, and as it oiight evolve. The colleges are. Relative to 
other forms of higher education, their modes of operation are in flux, but 
definite patterns are apparent. There is little value in advancing philo- 
sophical solutions duit have no chance of being incorporated into practice. 

Junior college leaders often refer to their institutions as being com- 
munity-centered. As such, they reason, colleges should draw data from 
their constituencies and plan programs accordingly. This form of prac- 
ticality is philosophically defensible, and because it represents a pattern of 
thought widely held, it is more lilcdy to lead to institutional change than 
would a plan diat required execution by people of altem- dve vision. 
Hence, it is feasible. 

Unfortunately, however, definitive plans are rarely employed in 
practice. Information is gathered haphazardly — usually through surveys 
taken at infrequent intervals — and it seldom sheds light on the effects 
of the programs themselves. Dau pointed toward gaining knowledge of 
numbers of students who plan to enroll, numbers who intend to transfer, 
numbers who seek job training, and so on are gathered assiduously. They 
are used for planning buildings and parking lots and, on occasion, for 
organizing occupational curricula, but seldom, if ever, are they employed 
in plotting general studies. Rare exceptions may be found, but most often 
the type of information gathered cannot be used in course and curriculum 
structuring. 

Suppose a community junior college deliberately and honestly set 
out to build a program on the basis of the realities of its social context. 
The staff vfduld first be forced to understand that it could not meei all 
community needs because no one institution could possibly realize that 
goal. The failure to reach this conclusion would doom the enterprise from 
the start. Next, the college would have to determine which forms of edu- 
cation could as well be presented by other agencies. A realistic look at this 
question might lead the college to abandon many programs currently 
deemed essential. What of courses for the university-bound? Would any- 
thing other than a '"paraUer" program be accepted by four-year institu- 
tions? Universities in some states have already agreed to accept the junior 
colleges' determination of a student's having met lower-division require- 
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ments; the policies of four-year institutions elsewhere will simply have to 
be tested. Indigenous junior college planning would be a first step. 

What iimovative4)rocedures might be employed by the community 
college? An institutional research thrust of a magnitude not yet attempted 
by any educational enterpr.se would be a basic requisite. Rational cur- 
ricular decisions would have to rest on deliberately designed, continuing, 
carefully controlled research conducted by and for the institution itself. 
The staff members would be forced to accept the responsibility for col- 
lecting data about their students and for using the data m particular, 
predetermined ways. For example, information gathered in regularly ob- 
tained alumni-reaction and student-opinion polls would be employed as 
input for altering procedures. Standardized test-score comparisons would 
be made, not for purpose of inter-institutional comparison but for chang- 
ing course objectives and acceptable criterion levels. Experimentation in 
instructional forms might lead to a greater efficiency of techniques. Cur- 
riculum committees could involve non-professional people from the com- 
munity. But the entire effort would have to rest on a particular rationale, 
a view of values, or it would lead quickly to irreconcilable issues. There 
is no such thing as an absolute, unchanging individual and social impera- 
tive beyond the level of physical safety and self-perpetuation. Eventually, 
even practicality — itself a value system — leads to value choices. 

Assuming a community-centered approach to be both feasible and 
practical, an image of a community remain^ be developed. The junior 
college as a medium designed to transform its constituency is a minimal 
requirement. The construction of a college that "will serve the educational 
needs of every young man and woman [has] no operative value as policy." 
(McClellan, 1968, p. 10.) All attempts to build programs on the rationale, 
"to provide opportunity" quickly reach a dead end. If information about 
c6mmunity needs is to be processed and transformed into program deter- 
minants, a view of what the city should be like is essential. 

THE COMMUNITY 

An image of a learning community, one in which all are engaged in 
inaeasing everyone's abilities, is not yet widely understood despite the 
fact that moves are being taken to make education available to all. Edu- 
cation is being sold now as a property — if you have it, you are wealthier 
than a person who does not. Young people are told, "Go to school and 
you will earn many thousands of dollars in your lifetime. You will 
. possess culture. You will thus own more than your fellow who does not 
attend. You will move above him," The toudistones of a community 
Used on property values, on a view of the world as containing a finite 
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mmber of goods, tie being used to sell education. According to this 
syst I of assumptions, property owned by one man cannot be used by 
ai' ' jr except by the owner's leave. If one has it, another cannot — there 
is one less thing in the world available to him if someone else oWns it. 

Normative scales in the schools are built on a similar model. A stu- 
dent knows more than another — hence he is better equipped, more likely 
to attain rewards, has achieved more. Scores are reported on the basis of 
how far a person deviates from the group mean. The "above average" 
students go on to higher learning, better jobs; the "below average" are 
shunted onto alternative tracks. Unfortunately, the model demands that 
half the students be below average, and, accordingly, less worthy. It is 
as though diere is only so much ""goodness" to go around. 

In addition to die fact that there is growing evidence to indicate the 
"lower'" half's unwillingness to play the game any longer by those rules 
(Arc riots a form of criticism of the eductional system?), fks model pro- 
ceeds from a fundamental error about the nature of knowledge and from 
an unproved view of innate human variability. }(nowIedge should not 
be put into the category of a staple economic good. If it is construed as a 
form of wealth similar to energy, land, and mineral resources, it is debased. 
SuJi a view leads to a desire for acquisition, a form of competition for a 
finite store of goods; it breeds antagonisms, not learning. A set of data 
may be called a resource; it may be stored, retrieved, classified, handled, 
and managed like any other stock. Analytical knowledge, however, is 
uniquely human; it is basic to the process of transforming data into action, 
raw bits of information into decisions. 

A community in the business of gaining knowledge is a desirable 
and feasible image. "Knowledge" here means a view of interrelationships 
among people and information. Knowledge differs in kind from property 
because one man's possession of knowledge does not diminish the knowl- 
edge of another. To the contrary, if one knows and another does not, both 
are the lesser for it. If one teaches another, both gain. Unlike possessions, 
knowledge is not finite but an infinity of patterns. The more people there 
are who understand, the better the community is for it. When one person 
gains knowledge, the holdings of all are inaeased proportionately. This 
is a pervasive, fundamental distinction, one which must be kept in view 
if the junior college is to become a medium for conmiunity transformation. 

The opening of post-secondary education to all was based on the fact 
that few jobs were available for high school graduates and that repeated 
retraining had become necessary for the worker who would keep up. The 
next step to be undertaken is the transformation of the view of what edu- 
cation itself is. The educator who would look on education exclusively as 
the logical solution to the problem of technological aemployment misses 
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much. Electroiucs ana instant data-transmission, coupled with a rising 
demand for sodal equality, have changed the quality and style of life in 
every community, although curriculum builders continue to art as though 
they had not. The junior college must stop its attempt to provide a voca- 
tionally oriented education for yesterday's society. For regardless of the 
terms employed, when education is seen as a possession that makes one 
human better than another, it is vocational in nature. 

A new image is essential, one that views a commimity as a group of 
people engaged in a process of continuous learning. 
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Tte College Transformed 



Institutions ought to be more parsimonious in their claimed 
objectives. CoUeges and universities are not churches, clinics, 
or even parents. They arc devices by which a limited ntmfiber 
of skills, insights, and understandings a'.'C communicated to 
the young in the belief that their possession somehow aids the 
individual to become a more effective human being. 

— Lewis B. Mayhew (1968a,) 

BUILDING A CORE CURRICULUM 

The college that would serve as a medium to help transform its com- 
munity needs a curriculum different from those currently in vogue. Yet in 
order to be feasible and practical, the proposed changes cannot completely 
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break with precedent; few junior college administrators would accept such 
a departure. A form of liberal, general education would meet all require- 
ments. It is feasible because current staff members understand it (at least 
rudimentarily); it is practical because it stems from a fusion of the liberal 
arts tradition with current individual and social needs; and it could be 
structured so that it would serve present communities while helping in the 
process of community transformation. In addition, it would appeal to 
many simply because it is innovative. 

The community college has never really tried general education. In 
this context, ''general education" is not what is typically pursued in 
today's community college, even though the words appear among the 
requirements for most curriculum programs. It is not a distribution re- 
quirement—six units of English, six units of American studies, etc.— 
which is often used to lend a "collegiate" tone to what are actually occu- 
pational or remedial programs. 

A first requirement for the institution inclined to make an attempt 
toward building a form of general education would be to dedde on a 
definition of the concept. Many interpretations are available; the one that 
is employed in this book sees general education as that which leads a 
learner to acquire a sense of social integration, an awareness of himself, 
and a sense of his place in the matrix of society. He is led to gain value 
structures on his own through learning of the values held by his contem- 
poraries and historical predecessors and dirough viewing the culture 
milieu in which they live and have lived. 

General education requires more than exposure to blocks of knowl- 
edge arranged by disdplme. It must be an interdisciplinary institutional 
thrust, one that is built on principles of integration, and effect on individ- 
uak. It is interdisciplinary for two reasons: first, because "continually 
new organizations of knowledge require a capacity to draw from several 
existing fields cutting across the departmental divisions that have grown 
up around advanced specialties" (Sanford, 1967, p. 2D); and, second, be- 
cause the hard problems of life do not conform to the way academic 
disciplines hrve sliced up knowledge and human behavior. It is institu- 
tion-wide because if departments cannot agree on a core curriculum, it is 
very unlikely that general education experiences will arise out of the 
uncoordinated work of individual instructors. People need training in 
conceptual analysis and in the standards of judgment. (D. Bell, 1966, p. 
181.) And they need to gain a capacity for making value judgments — 
one that can be learned in an institution which is itself founded on judg- 
ments of what a community can and should be. General education does 
not strengthen student values by particular methods of teaching but 
through its being o£fered by instructors and institutions which themselves 
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have taken particular definitive positions. (Jacob, 1957, p. 8.) 

The type of general education that is frequently favored by advo- 
cates—and the type least often found in the community college— is 
predicated on the belief that there should be a direct relationship between 
the end behaviors sought by the curriculum designers and what is taught. 
The objectives of general education— whether a course, a segment of a 
course, or an entire program— should be made explicit and then deliberate 
attention given to those experiences demonstrated as being effectual in 
achieving the puiposes. If the goal is to "gain facility in critical thinking " 
dien the course or program should include specifications of what people 
do who "think criticaUy." Not surprisingly, students enroUed in general 
education courses, spedficaUy designed to train for critical thinking, do 
better on measures of that quality than those enrolled in conventional 
courses. (Fahey and Ball, 1960.) 

The same Commission which stated the case that led to the post- 
World War II expansion of the two-year college argued thus in favor of 
general education, sajdng. 

The puiposes of general education should be understood in 

terms of performance, of behavior 

The habit of making this approach to any situation can 
best be developed by leading the student to apply it at every 
opportunity in his Mfe on the campus, in solving problems both 
inside and outside the classroom. (President's Commission. 
1948, pp. 50, 57-58.) 

Can the community college continue to ignore the concept or, worse, 
persist in paying it lip service? 

Among the many compelling arguments for creating a general edu- 
cation curriculum in the junior college, one stands out— young people of 
every community need it and they are not likely to get it anywhere else 
The one institution to which all can turn, which is available to everyone 
IS the community junior college. Of all forms of freely avaUable educa- 
tion, it alone can devote itself to the task of leading young adults to the 
ability to think abstractly, logically, rationally. Vocations, specialties, 
disaplmes can aU be taught by other groups. To the extent it dissipates 
Its energies m those peripheral functions, the college faUs its community 

Unfortunately, when they speak of a need ht general education," 
most writers either fail to view ends because they are so busy examining 
means, or they look on the ends from a philosophical point of view that 
18 difficiUt to translate into specific program objectives. Rather than as a 
means of instituting defined change in the community, general education 
IS usually considered another "opportunity" -a curricular offering on the 
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same m :org*sbord table with other programs which the coUege "pro- 
vidhw. i . nd if its ends a« noted, "general education" is too often vaguely 
perceived as a means of somehow "preparing total personaLties." The 
utOaation of a general-education core curriculum for all students as a 
dehberate force for community change is rarely c nsidered. 

As a concep' general education staggers through the history of the 
commumty coUegt Its feeble state is a serious matter, reflecting many 
rSf ,.* °^ responsibilities most of them wei« created to 

fulfill; this is the result of a failure of confidence and purpose. When 
^neral education is not included in a two-year curriculum, the lack may 
be based on any or all of several assumptions, for example: 

(1) College faculties cannot define an appropriate common intellec- 
ual expenwice for students; instead they should delegate that responsi- 
buity to odiers— perhaps to the secondary schools. 

(2) The years after secondary school must give exclusive priority 
to helping students master some specialty. There is no time to offer a 
broad education to the members of the social strata attending the com- 
munity college. 

(3) Hie rate and type of psychological developments between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one are not compatible with exploring the 
forms of human thought. It is the wrong time for young people to estab- 
lish the habits of critical thinking. 

If these Statements were true, they would destroy the very basis of 
the junior college as a unique institution with its own distinct functions. 

Then is a variety of reasons for the lack of general education. Most 
relate to the fact that it is much easier for the academician to deal with 
Ideological questions than with organizational difficulties. Many prob- 
lems associated with establishing general education courses and programs 
pre actually institutional and administrative dilem-nas which are confused 
wi'Ji arguments about inteUectual content. (M. Trow, 1968.) Such prob- 
lems can and should be overcome. 

Therollege of 79 bases its offerings on a general education core nor 
only beause of logic o- persuasion but because its image of its community 
has led it to believe that general education is most appropriate. Thus it 
builds on a dual rationale: first, that general education is needed, and the 
coUege is best suited to provide it; second, its own research efforts have 
indicated that its community is best served when all citizens have par- 
ticipated in a shared experience. There is common ground for dialogue. 
Most people are aware of, and tend to act on community problems. Sci- 
ence, Social Science, Communications, and Humanities makeup the core, 
Ce means through which people are led to think and feel. They are not 
ends in themselves. 
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nroblilc 1? f ° ^' work through 

problems m v,hich value issues are at stake. They are required to take and 
defend positions on community issues, not alone throjgh bibUoSapfcc 
searches and the writing of papers but by working with pTple an^JZs 

Sl""'"T'"T' P""«"»- IncoLast to^role 

ITL °f ^°"«™ to students, lit 

mall r "v"^":' ""^ «> «« fi^thand info^ 

mation and to take action. 

Students work in hospitals, laboratories, factories, and sodal agen- 
? r^P*'*" candidates of their choice and collect and 

distribute funds, not as "student activities" but as part of A ir generS 
education cumoilum requirements. Integration of leaminTlld^^ri- 
ence IS not merely hoped for - it is the program, one wSr^^. 

S r p"^^^^^ T""" "tion^^cfenS' 

(u. Ben, 1968 p. 405.) Students do not take courses that merelv talk 
about community issues. They are in and of their city, helpingTto deS« 
its goals, moving it toward becoming itself a center of learning! 

THE COLLEGE TRANSFORMED 

some If th?"'*' °^ V "! ''^""PJ' °f » in^'ti^tion that has heeded 
^me of the many calls now being made for alternative types of instil- 
tions^At present, despite variation in locale, modes of sel^g studen« 
and cumcukr emphas s, "We have as the ideal for coUeges aJd unfver-' 
sities variations of only one model. Tl,at model is the^rsity Zd L 

W. Martm, 1968, pp. 20-21.) No matter how inappropriateTs mSel 

as departmentalization, faculty role-orientation, teaching methods and 
^ting and marking procedures. Regardless of how the j4ior a>ne^ « 
tnnpts to senre its community, it is too often locked into archaic foi^s 
by Its view of itself as a truncated "versity." 

Junior college educators like to speak of the "exceUenc-" of thrir 
institutions and of the fact that they aiTperformine tTsltt diS„^ £l 
Aose underuken at the university V^«.y S^^;f^^^^^^ 
better Aan mstructors at the four-year institutions, and they dai^ to 
*«ve their communities more direcdy by providing 'vocation J tZnl 
But their view of excellence is still tied to the university model. TheS 
claims of value rest on die same type of education that has been handed 
down from the medieval university and Jie colonial arts college. When 
Ae nature and values of dus supposed special brand of exceUence are not 
•pelled out, diey tend in practice to center around what is rewarded in 
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pmtige or money. TTierc tie no evident alternative criteria of success for 
Ae ocdlege or itk students. 

Why this keying on a single model of ''excellence"? Whv the in- 
ability to design alt^AUtives? Do Ae inconsistencies represer; cultural 
lag, ignorance of Ae fbims different institutions can take, or a fonnless 
striving for a prestige which cannot be attained? Hie deficiencies of edu- 
cational instimtions are being pointed up in a variety of ways, yet despi te 
repeated calb for new approaches, few junior colleges have responded. 
Will diey await a crisis occasioned by withdrawal of financial support, 
dvil disorder, or some other disaster whidi closes dieir doois? The philo- 
sophical pose of ''providing opportunity for all" is belied by existi.,g 
organizational patterns. And, if oppominicy were provided for all to en- 
roll in short-sighted, out-dated curricula, what would be really gained? 

Colleges must become more distinctive by deciding what they want 
to do and can mamige well, and what they should leave to someone else 
(Keeton, 1968); but calls for cluster<oUeges, house plans, and various 
modes of strucnuing student experiences focus on means radicr than on 
institutional ends. The college that views such means as ends will not be 
a maximum force for diange in its community. To transfonn a dty, 
intricate and active engagement in education beyond campus boundaries 
is a minimun first step. The integration of the student's work and learn- 
ing experiences is a second. A third is institutional commitment to be- 
coming accountable for learning. All must be bounded by a vision of a 
dianged oommuitity. 

Tlie key to die mode of organization of the college of 79 is in its 
definition of specific objecti>i*es to be attained by its students and its accept- 
ance of accountability for their being achieved. Learning objectives are, 
in a sense, interim objectives which must be attained if Ae larger goal of 
community transformation is to be reached. The coUege defines ends : for 
its students in course units; in the core courses and in the programs; and 
for its community by active participation in master planning. It assumes 
leadership in helping other agencies (governmental, industrial, social 
service) plot goals for Ac comintmity at large. Society desperately needs 
die tjnpes of expertise to be found among people who are dedicated to 
causing kaming. 

The coUege staff has stepped out of the tradition which suggests that 
esoteric learning and Ac search for truA are apart from direct involve- 
ment in community life. In effect, Ac college has marked off a ground 
and determined to define ends for itself and Ae community Aat supports 
it Every facet of its organization interacts wiA Ae main questions, 
"What are we trying to do?" and "What should our community be like?" 
Excuses labeled, "We would Jo it but funds aren't available"; "Our stu- 
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Jt^y^ coUege material"; "Wc gave them the option, sorry 

""^^ P«>Pl« toward 

The coUege defines ends toi its students because, by so doine it can 

l^r.^ 1r its image of the lear^g comS^Tt 

l^t^t ^'"^8 ^' noting, ^ the 

fanoton of a coUege It continually assesses the effects of its own «.deav! 
b^ause only thus can it modify its processes with «,y degree of 

Community service in the coUege of '/9 is not a grab bag of short 
courses and entertainment activiries. It is a process of leading the totd 
c^mamity toward defining goal, for itself. What medical fadlides^ « 
n^ed m the aty? Tl,e coUege desi^s a survey and it. students help 
conduct It. Are zoning laws in need of revision? TTie coUege and its stu- 

li^Llr^lTT t."^ 1?^**^ committees are desirable? Staff 
«d studoits alike, the coUege is involved. What does a community S 
that a coUege can uniquely provide? Custodial care of the young or help 
in defining social goals? TT-.e coUege har a ready answer. ^ 
Tlie ties between the schools of today and the coUege of 79 mav be 
found in such commonalities as d»e fact that both operale on campus« 

•dult mraibers of die community. Even the differences aie moie in degree 
dun kmd. Instructional goals are comparable, but in the coUcge of 79 

theyluve been refined into spedficobjerives. Community senScs have 
gjn^du^onandfo^^ 

hstrucdond services have been extended as faculty members help indut 

Zf^?' P™8'^» to consulting 

•ctmties practiced by univenity professors). Nothing is so at vari^c! 
tiut feasible transition steps cannot now begin. 

lliere is no assurance duit integration of learning activities with 

St be tned. What is bemg done now is not working. TTie communitv 
wUege w stretcjung its bounds, opening branches, and adding pZ^T 

m« ;r "t"'"^''''' currentfunctions, its impaais'S! 
:Wh«i aU IS attempted, focus cannot be brought to bear so that much of 
toythmg IS adueved. More and moie tasks must eventuaUy lead to splin- 
ttting and reforming, or the institurion wiU become staric, paralyzed by 
' own attempt to accomplish inchoate gpal- without the requisite inner 
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TTic college of 79 is not the only way to structure an institution that 
diflFers from ofisting models. Another possibility is a college in which 
there are no formal courses or grades; instead, students are allowed to 
participate for a year in a variety of experiences. In this institution, the 
junior college's custodial function would be acknowledged and justified b> 
demonstrating that an older student is better able to achieve ''college- 
level" success than is a recent high sdiool graduate. The desirability of a 
break in the straight line, sixteen-year sequence of classroom education 
can be well documented— the best evidence for it lies in the examination 
of the post-war college experiences of Ae millions of students who had 
their formal schooling interrupted by service in the armed forces during 
Woild War 11. Why not a college built on the custodial model? Would it 
then be odier Aan "coUege"? Would that matter? 

What is being proposed in this book, however, is a junior college 
with a focus on learning, on instruction as a discipline. The model repre- 
sents a turning away from vaguely defined ends, a feasible alternative lo 
a plethora of activities leading no one knows where. Instruction is the 
core; the dty is the campus. The curriculum has been cut to four courses, 
but the community is well served. TTiere is a twf>-way flow between col- 
lege and dty; all relates to instruction as a ccntKJ process. The college in 
the dty and the focus on learning are manifestations of a thrust towaid a 
learning community. The junior college is one, but not the only, medium 
enhancing the transformation. 

For .yard-looking junior college educators may wish to adopt some 
characteristics of the college of / ; and not othera. Tlie core curriculum 
may appeal to those who recognize that curricular boundary cannot be 
stretched infinitely. Others may want to reduce peripheral functions and 
focus on demonstrating the cflfects of instruction through research as a 
way of better serving students and of gaining long-sought identity. A 
different form of community service, one constructed on a type of out- 
reach, may appeal to still othe^3. Any of ihe separate features may be 
introduced into existing schools. One which all shoitld try, however, is 
the process of defining outcomes. No other single change is likeh/ to have 
such pervasive consequences. 
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I- vtlue-Iaden decuion. In Biienb.um', words (1968, p. 55), unless an 
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institution "simply doesn't think about what it teaches (and many don't), 
then ic must make choices, the consequences of which are not neutral." 

A philosophy is a view of ends, of ultimate objectives. However, 
since most schools make little conscious effort to constnia goals which 
stem from the consideration of predictable outcomes, philosophical timid- 
ily or vacuity is the prevailing nonn. The most recurrent criticism made 
of American college and university programs is that they lack definite aim. 
(Stecklein, 1960, p. 268.) A form of this aimlessness is apparent in efforts 
as broad as state master plans that fail to postulate the effects of the insti- 
tutions they propose to build, and as narrow as the frequently directionless 
classroom activities of a single instructor. The ends are too often left in 
the void. 

To the degree that a college fails to maintain a consistent viewpoint 
regarding the purposes and directions of its efforts, its practices vacillate 
with the changing wind of fashion. And the directionless college influ- 
ences its conununity only as much as the changeable zephyr affects the 
undulations of the sea. Educational reforms very rarely cause— rather, 
they result from — altered sodal perspective. (Hutchins, 1968, p. 126.) 
The irresolute institution carmot lead. 

There are many forms of educational goals that can be classified so 
that purpose may be discerned. For example, structural goals refer to the 
organization and housing of the schools; process goals are concerned with 
the people served and the programs designed and operated to serve them. 
Goals which refer to effort expended can be used to apportion finances or 
allocate sttff time for various uses. The degree to which these common 
kinds of goals are attained can be readily asset^^. If an objective requires 
that a particular number of buildings be constructed with certain pieces of 
equipment in them, it is achieved when the physical plant is so expanded. 
Similaily, process outcomes may bt appraised easily; there are many ex- 
amples of state college systems in which predetermined numbers of stu- 
dents are enrolled and of individual colleges which have admitted certain 
percentages of their constituent populations —thereby fulfilling projected 
goals. Relative effort may be assessed by examining the counselor-stu- 
dent ratio, teachei^tudent ratio, proportions of funds allocated to certain 
functions, and similar matters. 

But assessment of attaiiunent is only peripherally related to a 
school's educational philosophy. Goals inevitably reflect values; under- 
lying all are assumptions of worth. If a system's goals can be grouped 
exclusively under the headings of "process/' "structure," or "effort," then 
the system must particularly value those forms. The extent to which such 
goals are attained thus becomes a measure of the system's "goodness." 
It is readily apparent, however, that "structure," "process," and "effort" 
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are severely limited categories through which to view the purposes of 
education. There is no guarantee that a structure or process actually 
brings about the leaguing toward which it is ostensibly pointed. There 
is litde evidence to suggest a positive correlation between the amount of 
institutional effort and student learning. Yet effort, process, and struc- 
ture are the ends consciously sought by most educators who in so doing 
ignore, or at best assume, the problematic cormection between those ends 
and what should be their ultimate aims — student learning and conunu- 
nity change. In short, those who hold exclusive views of the means of 
education as the ends of their efforts are victims of a pi uosophical steril- 
ity that is in fact the most pervasive shortcoming in ^he junior college 
field today. 

Defined outcomes is an ends-oriented concept. It means that the 
college spells out in advance — and accepts accountability for — the 
changes it expects to produce in its students, and often in its conununity. 
According to this concept, schools are media designed to cause changes 
in people and communities, and they are also uniquely qualified to define 
the direction of those changes. Thus the school is at once a setter of ends 
and a medium designed to move people to achievement of those ends. 
Strict adherence to such a rationale affects all institutional practices and 
influences the work of everyone cormected with the college. 

In an institution using a defined-outcomes approach, goals are stated 
in such words as: "The student will learn to . . ." rather than "The college 
will provide . . ."; "The community will become . . ." rather than "The 
college offers opportunity for . . . ." Instructional designs require that: 
"The student will bt able to . . ." rather than "The instructor will discuss 
. . . ." One approach depicts ends, the other means; one defines product, 
the other process. 

Defined outcomes is, then, a philosophy and a ;et of principles. It 
is itself a process that guides institutional activities through a focus on 
ends. Structure and effort are viewed but only as they serve to enhance 
learning f^d community change, not as ends in themselves. Because it is 
basic in instructional dee ign, the concept of accountability falls within the 
defined-outcomes rubric. Without accountability there is litde to prevent 
instruction from becoming aimless activity in which staff members engage 
for various purposes that stem from their own predilections. With it, in- 
struction becomes a set of sequences that must lead learners to certain 
capabilities or attitudes — otherwise the sequences are changed method- 
ically. 

No peculiar definitions are included within a defined-outcomes con- 
Cfpt: "Learning" is seen as changed capability for, or tender icy toward, 
acdng in particular ways; "education" is a consequential (as opposed to 
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« theoretical or fbnulistic) p.^ocess of changing; "insft-uction" is a delib- 
erate a^iKndng of events so that .beaming occurs. Ail are common-Ian- 
gua^e&utiona to which most educators adhere. A major difference 
between deBned outcomes and otlier philosophical views, however, is in 
die degree of tped&dxy demanded and/or tolerated. 

fc order to make a defined-outcomes concept operable, objectives 
must be sped£ed in terms of what wiU happen to students, and instruc- 
tional sequences designed to lead to those ends must be devised. How- 
ever, the implications of the approach go far beyond the specification of 
objectives, implications which reach out in time and space beyond the 
•ingle classroom or school term. Some effects are foreseeable, others are 
not Hie dynamics of a social system mandate that change in one part 
brings known «nd unknown changes in others; but the implications of 
faiUng to dunge are no less pervasive. If the community college accepts 
defined outcomes and instnictional accounubility as its basic philosophy, 
dunge will occur. If it does not, dunge wiU occur nevertheless. The 
choice for dw institution is not between dunging and not dunging but 
of taking on the task of mediodically causing student learning or con- 
adously rejecting it It must do one or the other. 

ff learning— human dunge— is to be fostered by the schools, it 
must have direction, pupose, and design. Sdiools now find it difficult to 
justify dieir endeavon merdy iii.tums of providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to engage in activities for reasons unknown. Schools have always 
had vague goals; diose goals must now be reBned so dut diey can be 
better understood by all people concerned widi higher education. Instruc- 
tion in die college environment is supposed to lead students to become 
responsible dtizens, to have diem gain ^irimal and moral values, to help 
diem acquire appredation of their cultural heritage. Before any attempt 
can be made to determine if diese attitudes and values have been learned, 
they must be defined. And central to die definition is die behavior ex- 
hibited under specified conditions by die students involved— behavior 
dut translates into qxcifi' instnictimal objectives. 

Widiout objectives, L.e community college may or may not continue 
to persevere. Perhaps it %vill continue to aggrandize itself by trumpeting 
die virtue of its structure and its processes. If on die odier hand, concrete 
objectives are specified, die extent of die resulting change cannot be pre- 
dicted, because no community college has wholly structured itself upon a 
defincd-outcomes approadi. However, die dynamics of change in Amer- 
ican sodety and die underiying phikMophy of die community college seem 
to demand that at least some of the institutions make the attempt. 
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Similarly dtssified as goals are sutements such as, 'The student 
will understand (appreciate, relate to . . because they point to con- 
structs. They represent assumptions about the student's state of mind. 
Altl.ough the terms are often used as though they had clear referents, it is 
actually impossible to get agreement on the constructs alone. Each one 
must be translated into overt behavior before the extent to which the 
sunnised quality is present can determined; each must be refined into 
one or more objectives. 

When does the student "understand"? Any of several measures 
may be devised to anf His question. For exampi we may be satisfied 
that the stud'.^nt understands when he says he does; we may accept that 
iic imderstands if he was in the room when the principle was explained 
by someone who does understand it; we may say that he understands if 
he answers questions he could not answer if he did not understand; we 

• may assess the way he conducts his affairs and then postulate the degree 
of his understanding. In each case, and in others that might be mentioned, 
a different degree of confidence may be placed on the measure of the stu- 
dent's understanding. Each statement is itself an educational goal. The 
goal may require that students say they understand, sit in a room, answer 
questions, or arrange their lives in particular ways; these are defined 
outcomes. 

The difference between generalized goals of the sort mentioned and 
specific instructional objectives are that objectives restrict to observable 
phenomena the definition of what is to happen to the student. They allow 
only for statements which particularize students' actions, to be performed 
under certain conditions with certain degrees of accuracy. Objectives thus 
move defined outcomes as a general philosophy into a concrete sphere and 
allow for several considerations regarding teaching and learning which 
cannot be determined from the rationale alone. 



HISTORY 

Even though the practice of specifying instructional objectives in 
terms of student behaviors has not been widely accepted, it has a long 
history. It was proposed by Thomdike at the beginning of this century 
and has been found since in many forms of education, both in and out of 
public schools. In the early 1930's, the University of Chicago experi- 
mented with "credit by examination" and "advanced placement" and 
realized quickly that it was first necessary to determine whit competencies 
were to be demonstrated by students. 

The definition of particular learning outcomes has been well ^tab- 
lished in military and industrial education programs since World War I, 
but the deliberate specification of objectives has never enjoyed great pop- 
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ularity within the realm of public education. Many reasons may be ad- 
vanced for this situation, not the least of which is the fact that specific 
objectives are not evidendy needed unless schools are operating within 
a defined-outcomes rationkle. Without the philosophical base, objectives 
seem purposeless. It is not necessary for them to be specified in order that 
an assessment of structure, process, or effort be completed. 

Several other reasons may be advanced for coUeges' failing to 
specify objectives. When an effort is made to write objectives without 
a total institutional conunitment, attempts to translate general school 
goals into specific student behaviors typically suffer from triviality. Even 
the Eight Year Study, a massive project that attempted to develop objec- 
tives for programs of general education, was criticized because of the 
apparent superficiality of the objectives it examined. It attempted to 
break down goals like "Understanding of cultu d heritage" and "Appre- 
ciation for democratic processes" into such behaviors as students attend- 
ing concerts, reading books, and voting. Furthermore, though it was dif- 
ficult enough to find causal relationships between school programs and 
actions taken by students in subsequent years, it was even more difficult 
to make deliberate recommendations for program modification based on 
the results of the study. (American Education Fellowship, 1942-43.) 
Values, which are easily suted, are extremely difficult to define and tran- 
slate into behavior. And even when th^y are defined it is almost impos- 
sible to relate value structures to specific educational programs. (Jacob, 
1957.) The difficulty is both cause and effea of the philosophical vacuum 
in which the schools labor. 

Nevertheless, specific objectives for school programs have remained 
a fond hope of instructional theorists. The concept's current modest vogue 
is a result of several forces which have impinged on the schools in recent 
years. These include the attempt to construct replicable media which 
would supplement live instruction; the incursion of industry into the edu- 
cational process; students' and communities' refusal to accept schools un- 
questioningly; and the rise of mass media as an educational force so 
powerful it is as yet only dindy understood. 

The programming boom of the early 1950's was one force that 
pointed up the vagueness of educational ends. A prime requirement for 
any replicable instructional sequence is that it lead to one or more deliber- 
ate objectives. By definition it is impossible to plan an autoinstructional 
program without first specifying the outcomes desired — the behavior 
toward which the program must lead the learner. 

Programs were sold — oversold — fifteen years ago. They were to 
individu^ize instruction, make every student his own teacher, make oper- 
ating the schools more economical, release teachers to do creative storing, 
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•nd so on ad absurdum. Progiainining faUed to achieve the ends its most 
vocal adherents claimed it would, but it helped turn attention once again 
to what uistruction in the schools was actually supposed to accomplish 
In ta«, until programming appeared and was forced to defend itself, rela- 
tively little attention was given to the extent to which the schools were 
acmally meeting their pronounced objectives. I: was contended that 
machme programs could not teach pupils to be "creative," for example 
butfew had thought to ask whether the traditional procedures had pro- 
duced this effect — or indeed what "creative" behavior was. (W. Trow 
1963, pp. 139-140.) ivv. irow. 

Another intrusive force was the educational "package" designed 
constructed, and put into practice by industrial corporations operating 
outside the sdiools. In the late WSCs, industry began to seize on media 
of danonstrable relevance and effect, and to develop not mere texts (as it 
had for generations) but complete instructional programs, and in some 
cases entire curricula. Total instructional sequences were produced out- 
side the schools to do many specialized tasks of education. During the 
1960's, Job Corps, Head Start, and other governmental projects were built 
and operated extramurally. Curricula — complete with packaged tapes 
films, workbooks, and tests — were designed and offered for sale in and 
out of the schools. Instructional designers in the employ of publishers 
concerned themselves with the analysis of tasks, the characteristics of stu- 
dents, and the process of moving learners from one to another state of 
subject-matter competence. Their efforts made deep inroads on what his- 
torically had been the domain of the schools. 

Snidents have pressed in their own way for the form of honesty 
represented by specific objectives. At least in part, smdent "activism" and 
dropout" are related. Both represent a growing tendency on the part of 
the young to refuse to accept uncritically the paths and patterns set down 
for them by their elders both in and out of school. They often become 
militant and demonstrate their disaffection by vociferous demands, or by 
withdrawing from the entire enterprise. Simultaneously pleading a..d 
protesting, they say, in effect, "We want to know why we are here, and 
you do not seem to be qualified to tell us." 

Attitudinal dianges in youth may be related to the impact of the 
mass media. Perhaps Marshall McLuhan (1964) exaggerated only slightly 
when he said, "A child interrupts his education when he gr s to school." 
In contrast to television itself and to promises flaunted by advertisers em- 
ploying other media, schools operate largely on a pattern of delayed grati- 
fication. The snident must listen to the lecture today so that he can pass 
the test tomorrow, so that he can pass the course next week, so that he 
may complete the program and obtain a degree next year, so that he may 
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Objectives may be classified in various ways. Thjy may call for 
simple "recall" or "recognition" to be demonstrated by the srude it or they 
may require complex behaviors. They may ask for manif esta do is of what 
is typiodly called "attitude change/' or they may point to evidence of 
"skill." But classification aside, regardless of the type or "level" of be- 
havior specified, the form of the objective remains constant. The same 
pattern may be used to define objectives in any sphere. Similarly, regard- 
less of the time expended or the instructional designs required for a learner 
to attain an objective, the way the objective is written remains the same. 

A specific objective must meet certain requisites. First, it must 
derive from a goal — the attainmentof a student's state of mind presumed 
to underlie the designated behavior or action. The objective itself must 
then be written so that it includes three parts: a task (activity, behavior), 
to be performed by a learner under a particular set of conditions or cir- 
cumstances, to a specified degree of accuracy — a criterion or standard. 
The student's learning objective is steted as though it pertained to one 
learner only ("TTie student will . . ."); the specification of numbers or 
percentages of students who will in fact display the designated ability or 
tendency is a teaching objective. 

Several taxonomic schemes have been devised to classify objectives 
according to various hierarchies* Currently, the most popular is proposed 
in Bloom's Taxonomy (1956); this system defines six categories of objec- 
tives in the Cognitive Domain, each with several subi egories. (The 
Domain refers to the mind-set inferred from the overt action specified in 
the objective.) 

The hierarchy postulated by the Taxonomy is one of relative com- 
plexity; it assumes that each more complex task depei.ds on a prior ability 
to perform a specified task of lesser complexity. The categories range f rr m 
"knowledge" (recall of data) through "understanding," "application/' 
"analysis," and "synthesis," to "evaluation"— considered to be the high- 
est order of task in the Cognitive Domain. An example of an objective at 
the simplest level: 

Task: Given a list of any fifteen items from the at- 
tached list of one hundred, the student will 
match them with a given list of definitions. 
Conditions; No references permitted; time: twenty minutes. 
Criterion: One hundred per cent accuracy. 

The task required is simply that the student match terms with given 
definitions. Note that there is nothing contained in the objective itself 
which suggests that he must have learned those terms in dass — he may 
have known them when he entered. The objective simply states exactly 
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what he must demonstrate an ability to do and does not include— al- 
thou^it may certainly imply— a statement of instructional procedures 
required to move him to that state of mind. An objective at a more com- 
plex level would be: 

Task: The student will prepare a paper in which he 

elaborates ( . the concept of . Paper will 

include explication of the following points 

and will be submitted in accordance with pre- 
scribed fcrm. 

Conditions: Outside of class, using all necessary references. • 
Criterion: Eight of possible twelve points included; no 
deviation from form. 



In this objective, the student must not only know terms, he must be able 
to apply them and weave them together in an original communication. 
That complex task obviously requires prior or concurrent mastery of lesser 
abilities. 

A point often overlooked in the specification of objectives is that 
etch one must be attained on an "either/or" basis. The objective itself 
•hould include no provision for partial attainment. What is often called 
the quality" of a response is usually a response which more nearly ap- 
I ©roxmiates a model of desired communication; a response of lesser quality 
I we that deviates fwm the model. If the objective is stated properly 
I Awe should be little ambiguity about detennining whether or not it has 
f hem attamed. The latter pow holds even when objectives call for tasks 
I to b- perfonned which must oe judged "subjectively." For example: 

Task: The student wiU write a composition which I, 
on the day I read it, deem to be imaginative and 
creative. 

Conditions : Chitside of class, using any necessary references. 
Criterion : The inrtructor's de' c-rmination. 



Ph this case, the instnictor has made his own detennination of worth 
r to mtegral part of the objective. The form of the objective has not 
Ijawnged — there is still a task to be perfonned under a certain set of 
■Pondmohs with a specified degree of accuracy — brt the criterion has 
■gMncd a different referent. Instead of a pre-set scale against which to 
a*»»e8s the response made by the student, the instnictor has kept the 
mpie in his mind and agreed to judge only after the results are in. It is 
mm a specific measurable objective and, incidentally, one which calls 
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for a rather complex set of abilities — not the least of which is guessing 
how the instructor will react to the work. 

Another classification scheme for objectives postulates an A£Fective 
Domain (Krathwohl et al., 1964), with scales ranging from "awanencss" 
through ''responding,'' '1>eing committed to/' "organidng," and "being 
characterized by." However, this dassificatory scheme ha? not been as 
widely employed as the Bloom taxonomy primarily because most objec- 
tives actually specified in schools call for student^ to learn cognitive skills. 
Instructors typically have difficulty in translating ''affect" into overt 
activities to be performed by studentr In laxge measure, the difficulty 
stems from the fact that action taken on the basis of attitude, to be genu- 
ine, must be voluntary; hence, "affective" objectives do not lend them- 
selves well to measurement in the classroom. Even so, objectives may 
be set to m^sure students' behavior outside the classroom. For example: 

Task: The student shall read three books of contem- 
rary fi^cn before the end of the course. 
Conditions: His own volition. 
Criterion : He shall do it. 

Similarly, they may be written so that their attainment occurs at a later 
date: 

Task : WHen he transfers to a four-year in^ dtudon, the 

student will major in . 

Conditions: Voluntary. 
Criterion: He shall do it. 

The goal from which the objective stems is that the student be so stimu- 
lated by the course or program for which the objective was written that 
he "becomes characterized by" a feeling for the discipline. The depth of 
his commitment is evidenced by the fact that he has become willing to 
devote several years of his life to its study. Another example of an "affec- 
tive" objective: 

Task: Prior to each general election over the next ten 
years, the student shall campaign for a candidate 
by working in his office, or by distributing cam- 
paign materials. 
Conditions : Voluntarily. 
Criterion: Not less than forty hours per election. 
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The goal from which sudi an objective stems would be that the student 
recognizes and acts on his responsibilities as a dtizen. It is little more 
difficult to gather evidence, of students' attaining these types of objec* 
tives than it is to assess dieii performance on classroom quizzes. 

In many courses, it is desirable to plot objectives in sequence — 
according to the taxonomies or other models — so that abilities prerequi- 
site to the performance of more complex tasks may be checked along the 
way. Thus, before asking a student to produce a research paper, it might 
be desirable to check his knowledge of terminology, understanding of 
concepts and rrindples, ability to apply rules, ability to analyze readings 
in the subject area, understanding of library usage, and so on. Each sub- 
ordinate ability can be specified in an objective, and the attainment of 
such interim objectives can be assessed. In that way iristruction can be 
deliberately planned. The instructor can require that each lesser ability 
be attained before a student enters the instructional sequence designed 
to lead him to mor^ complex tasks. 

Learning objectives may be further classified as "process" and 
"product." A process objective is one that requires a student to master 
and employ a particular pattern of approach to certain situations. For 
example: 

Task: When given any pair of two-digit numbers to 

multiply, the student will employ the 

method. 

A "product objective" would simply require the student to come up with 
a solution regardless of the mediod employed. 

In the ^rm "process objective" the word "process" may be mis- 
leading. The confusion is particularly apparent in the current emphasis 
on "discovery learning" in the elementary schools. One kind of ev^nt 
has to do with learning by discovery (process); the other event has to 
do with learning to discover or to make continuing inquiry (behavioral 
states). One is a learning method, the others are mental sets which are 
manifest in the ability to make discoveries and the tendency to inquire. 
The objective is a desired behavioral state; the process of attaining that 
state is that which is promoted and guided by an instructional sequence. 
(Glaser, 1966a.) States of mind can, of course, be written ^is goals and 
then translated into objectives. 

Reg&j:dless of how they are classified or interpreted, objectives func- 
tion variously as building blocks for curriculum, statements of particu- 
larized purpose, beginning points for planning mstruction, communica- 
tion devices between instructors and students (as weU as other interested 
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l?wple), and hypotheses against which varied instructional foms may be 
tested. However, care must be taken lest objectives become trivial - it 
« easjer to write objectives which demand simple recall than to specify 

. ? r^^f " °" "sJ'* that demand a 

lugh level of analytical sophistication mun not be sjiecified to the exdu- 

'^'j''*^'*/!"'' P"^"' I" such cases, the 

hkelihood of students' failing to atta. . complex abilities ma^ be 
increased. 

Nothing in die formulation or communication of objectives de- 
mands that all instructors use similar sets. The process itself does not 
require commonality of purpose between sections of a course, between 
courses, or between programs. Whedier or rot instructors use objectives 
m common is a question of a different sort - one diat depends upon the 
orientation of die school or of die instructors concerned. Whether or 
not objectives are communicated to students in advance of instruction 
IS sumlarly a different type of question. In die ci:e of objectives which 
demand voluntary, outside-of-dass performance (such as those which 
speaty students' attending community events), objectives should not be 
commurucated to students in advance lest the voluntary condition be sub- 
verted. Speaking generally, however, there may be no better way for 
shidents, instnictors, and die community at large to view the true ends 
of education than through perusal of the specific objectives of the insti- 
tution and of each segment within it. 
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Education is a branch of knowledge, an applied science dedicated 
to die realization of certain ends that most citizens deem to have social 
value. As such, ,t should be concerned with ways of deliberately effect- 

I mg C'^anges in its clients. (Ausubel, 1953.) All facets of the system should 

p-poi.it to-.vard lust diat goal. 

B .t philosophically, American education has failed to accept the 
implications of the premise that learning does not just happen, that it 

Sl^r u " i"«n,al to the 

learner Some hold that learning can be caused - predictably and dem- 
onstrably, but others act on a view that considers almost exclusively the 
iMmers mnate tendencies. The fact that the precise nature of learning 
^ecttves IS open to question should not be allowed to cloud the issue 
Ifte root cause of a dilemma and much controversy widun educational 
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structuies is that some believe learning can be methodically effected, 
while others — those who primarily seek better sorting devices — do not. 

INSTRUCTION 

Within Ae framework of education as a formal process is the dis- 
cipline of instruction. Instruction is the application of treatments in a 
sequence designed to move people from one set of tendencies or com- 
petencies to another — in other words, to u.4se them to learn. If a set 
of experiences is not designed to do tt^t, it may aa as an "educational 
opportunity'' in some broad sense, but it s not instruction per se. Because 
it has no definitive ends, it does not fit the definition. 

Instruction is e£fected by ordering a subject — any group of skills, 
facts, or ideas — and making its constituent parts apparent. It is a piccess 
of leading the learner through a series of statements and restatements of a 
problem in order to increase his ability to ''grasp, tr?*>sfonn, and transfer 
what he i^-leaniing." Ordering stimuli is important to instruction be- 
cause "the sequence in which a learner encounters materials within a 
domain of knowledge a£fect5 the difficulty he will have in achie^ong 
mastery." (Bruner, 1966, p. 49.) 

Instruction generally, then, is the deliberate manipulation of a 
learner's environment Gmditions external to the learner are altered, 
structured, and shaped in order to bring about desired change. Learning 
may (and often does) occur even in a haphazardly manipulated environ- 
ment; however, it has not resultea horn instruction. Iristruction occurs 
only when there is pattern and reason to the changes in conditions. Pat- 
terns may be arranged with respect to any of several principles — 
sequence, repetition (allowing for learners to practice the desired end 
behavior), or in accordance with logical categories. In every case, some 
rationale must be employed in instructional design if it is to other than 
a set of unintentional experiences. 

Instruction must have ends, outcomes, objectives, or it carmot be 
designed. Thus uie specification of the desired end actions taken— or evi- 
dence of attitudes to be acquired ~ by the learner is a first step. Although 
the ends point to the means within the instructional process, ends also 
may become means because, when objectives are set, the conditions of 
learning are ineviubly altered; the activities of instructors and learners 
are a£Fected by the objectives themselves. 

If there were some superordirute agency preparing objectives and 
testing students on their attairunen? without commtmicating the objec- 
tives or the results to instructors and students, objectives might have little 
influence on classroom processes. But in American higher education. 
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instructors are at once setters of ends and designers of means. This holds 
true in all cases except those in which an instructor is assigned to a group 
of students and told to monitor their progress through a set of pro- 
granuned texts. In such circumstances, the texts in fact become tiie in- 
structors; the "teachers" become proctors. 

Because of the way American junior colleges are organized, ends 
and uieans are designed by peoph who typically work in isolation from 
each other. Accordingly, ends may be broad or narrow, valuable or 
worthless, depending on the orientation of each individual. Means may 
or may not be related to the ends desired. In short, because of the namre 
of the system, the relationships between ends and means are often 
uncoordinated and instruction is a haphazard enterprise. 

As compensation for aimless instruction, much seeking and search- 
ing behavior is exhibited by both teachers and students. Instructors seek 
ways of maintaining smdents' attention, of explaining and reifying "con- 
tent," and of assessing the extent of student learning. Students seek 
instructors whose approach feels comfortable, whose methods of presen- 
tation, sty'e, sequencing, and pacing fit into integrated wholes. Instruc- 
tion and the learning process are far from being exart sciences, and much 
of what happens to students and to instructors in the classroom is ad hoc; 
it is introduced, warped, changed and iterated to fit the moment. The 
direction of the change may be the result of dynamic interactions betwt^n 
instructors and students; however, it should not be directionless or un- 
premeditated. 

Specific objectives can serve to bring order — but not rigidity into 

the instructional process. When long-range objectives are set, and also 
objectives to be attained by the end of a course built to support them, 
direction is inherent. The instructor working within such a framework 

can build — for himself or in association with his coUeagues interim 

or intermediate objectives that guide acrVities in bits as large or as minute 
as he wishes. Objectives may be us^i as lesson plans with attainment- 
checking noted on a daily or even narrower basis. Or, depending on the 
concepts to be learned and on the instructor's tendencies, a unit may be 
treated as a unified whole with the objective being held as a constant to 
be assessed only at the end of several class session., "jch flexibility in 
the use of specified objective* is possible. 

Variance in approach migni o be taken into account \ y smdents 
in their own search for ccirpatible courses. Some students might find 
that for them, interim or short-term objectives have f. liberating e£fea. 
They would be drawn along with each requisite ability carefully checked 
on a daily basis. Such smdents might rebel against being plunged into 
a two-week or longer unit in which they would be required to sort rele- 
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vant dues for Acmsdvcs. OAcr students might find that small steps 
specified by instructors were a distraction. Their tendencies would lead 
them to listen to lecturer or participate in discussions by ' .ting th»ir 
thoughts range freely over the principles or concepts being treated. 
Short-term objectives— with their attendant frequent testing sessions ~ 
would represent an annoyance for such learners. By arranging a variety 
of instructional designs (one possible pattern w?s outlined in Oiapter 
Tliree), the college can allow smdents to choose. Thus, this approach 
considers individuality of learning style but only within an instructional 
framework. 

Currently, instructional plans arc often somewhat less than delib- 
erate. Not only is Ae student ignorant of how instruction is designed, 
but the instructor himself is often unaware of his pattern of procedure! 
Because of this, instructors must make frequent adjustments. Accord- 
ingly, their preferences for smaU classes may be based on a firmer reason 
than their oft-expressed desire to "know each snident as an individual." 
As McKeachie (1968) oudined it: 

One of the real advantages of small discussion classes over 
large lectures or television is the amount and specificity of 
feedback the teacher receives about who is iesponding how at 

a particular time (The teacher's] ability to plan optimally 

for student education depends upon contmuous feedback from 
the students. As classes become larger, the opportunities for 
such . . . moment to moment shifting of one's educational 
strategy are reduced. 

Thus the common plea for small classes may well be related to instruc- 
tional strategy rather than to a cult of peisonality. 

In some cases, instructors constandy modify procedures in accord- 
ance widi snident responses. Modification may be, and often is, uncon- 
scious— part of the "art" of good teaching. When used as short-range, 
deliberate checb on snident understandings, specific objectives can aid 
in moving a portion of the "art" into the realm of die consciously man- 
aged; diey can dius point to instructional designs which are themselves 
means leading to broader objectives as ends. Objectives then become part 
of the process »f shaping perceptions and manipulating the environment 
— the process which is itself instruction. 

Interim objectives or short-ran;e, subordinate tasks should not be 
viewed necessarily as describing the individual routes all smdents must 
take in gaining the rdatively complex end objectives. In a siniation in 
which short-range objectives are specified, a single learner may skip one 
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or more of tl*e steps because of previously learned generalizable skills or 
because his own mode of approach allows him to seize on complex tasks 
without going through intennediate steps. But for most learners, some 
less-complex tasks can nelp in moving toward mastery of the desired 
terminal objective. The assumption on which interim objectives are 
plotted is that many learning difficulties may be ascribed not to "motiva- 
tion" or other unseen constructs, but to the fact that tasks prerequisite to 
the end ability had never been mastered. Objectives thus become links 
in the instructional process itself. For the learners, they are guideposts; 
for the teachers, they provide short-term knowledge of results. 

NEEDED STUDY 

Although there have been few attempts to examine die efiFects of 
objectives on instructional processes, experiments can be devised. How- 
ever, researchers must be aware that objectives act as both means and 
ends. Short-range experiments, limited by die rigors of classical design, 
are not easily fit to the u je of objectives in instructional programs because, 
once outcomes have been defined for an experiment to test the effects of 
objectives on teaching and learning, die conditions of die instructional 
process have been changed. Nevertheless, die effects of die use of objec- 
tives should be studied in order to shed light on research problems like the 
following: 

— G)mmunicate objectives to students; control with randomly 
selected groups of students not given objectives; use the same 
instruaor. Is there a difference in learning? 
— Have selected instructors define objectives, condua classes. 
Rate them by trained raters. Is there a difference between 
perceived performance of instructors who have specified objec- 
tives as compared to that of a control group of instruaors who 
have not? 

— In situations where objectives have been specified and com- 
municated to the students in advance of instructipn, are the 
students less inclined to drop out of the course? That is, hav- 
ii'g perceived the end goal early in the course, are they more 
likely to stay? 

— After participating in a course in which objectives were 
clearly specified and communicated, does the student tend to 
perform better in subsequent courses in the same and other 
areas in which objectives are specified? Does he tend to per- 
form better comparatively in traditional instructional sitt;a- 
tions? 
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—After having participated in a series of courses in which 
objectives were specified, does the shape of a student's scores 
chanp on a test r< jeneral cognitive skiUs as compared to a 
maitehed partner who has taken his courses in the traditional 
fashion? Does his overall score on a general-skills test im- 
prove? 

—Can psychological tests identify students who will achieve 
more in classes in which - ' nives are specified and those who 
prefer to "experience" and thus order their own learning 
patterns? * 

—When objectives are specified and communicated to a stu- 
dent in advance of instruction, does it tend to place a ceiling 
on his learning? Would he have achieved more had the pro- 
gram objectives remained vague or not been communicated 
to him? 

—When objectives are specified and communicated by an 
mstnictor and accepted by the student, does the student's 
achievement in other courses taken concurrently become 
higher? TTiat is, has he been set free to attend to his other 
studies? 

Hie operations described are commonly subsumed under the term "re- 
search/' but in a coUege operating under a defined-outcomes rationale — 
the coUege of 79, for example — they would be included as part of the 
mstrucdonal process itself. 

In order to give the specification of objectives a fair test, colleges 
are needed in which outcomes are defined, follow-ups are made, and 
mstruction is so arranged that objectives are the core of the instructional 
process. Needed, too, is a breadth of commitment that the field has not 
yet seen; this means not simply talk about specifying objectives, but a 
whole coUege that is structured around them. Consensual commitments 
^ overaU junior coUege functions and philosophy now exist in most 
institiitions. There are even commitments to certain media with entire 
coUeges structured around audio-tutorial or around dialogue instruction. 
However, before we can tell the effects of specifying objectives — in a 
sense the unificatior >f ends and means — we need a junior college com- 
mitted to the process. 

The empirical validation of propositions is necessary to turn an 
applied discipline into a science by deliberately associating its means and 
ends Given the current state of junior college education, however, it is 
mon likely diat individual instructors wiU specify objectives for their 
courses than that a whole institutio n will be committed to test the value 
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of defined-outcomes instruction. And the individual instructors wiU be 
motivated more by rhetoric than by scientific dedication. Innovations, 
espeaaUy those of such potential far-reaching effect as specific objectives, 
are rarely mtroduced or maintained on their merits. 

^ A S'^T/^"'^'' ^ used- whether or not experimentation is 
conducted — if for no other reason than for their demonstrable efifects 
on mstnictional planning. -ently, the form is appUcable to a wide 
range of educational situation*. In an individualized instruction system 
each student may get his own set of objectives and proceed at his own' 
pace. In those mstitutions that insist on maintaining grade-marks as a 
student-sorting mechanism, differential objectives can be set for A's B's 
etc. (Bums, 1968 ) The same is true for lock-step programs in which stu-' 
dents achieve or drop off a defined track at specified intervals. EventuaUy 
objectives can form the heart of an approach to instruction in which the 
mstituoon bnngs predetermined percentages of its students to the ability 
or tendency to act in particular ways, as in the paradigm coUege of '79 
In any event, objectives are so basic to instructional design that they musi 
eventually be used in some capacity by all instructional planners 
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Otjectives 
and 

Learning Theory 



Educational theories are attempts at explaining the process of teach- 
ing and learning; objectives are specifications for defined behavior 
dianges. Nevenheless, many ties may be found between the definition 
* "^4 communication of specific objectives and those broad areas of leani- 
ng theory subsumed under the two headings, coe^tive theory and 
stimulus-response theory. In addition, objectives relaU to various con- 
cepts and strategies which are on the way toward becoming a theory of 
instruction. 

Because it is not the purpose of Chapter Twenty-One to examine 
leaming theories in detail they will be sketched only for purposes jf 
ildcntification. Cognitive theory includes elements of dynamism, general 
Wganizational patterns, and gestalt theory. Stimulus-response theory is 
itnat which is usually associated with classical and operant conditioning, 
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rote learning, and assodationism. Cognitive theory recognizes elements 
of general consciousness, insight, and intuirivencss which cannot be ex- 
plained by known connections among learned events, whereas stimulus- 
response theory views the mind as changing in reaction, to connections 
built up through series of trials and associations. 

Certain principles are held in common by both blocks of theory, but 
variations in acceptance of particular concepts set them apart. Principles 
emphasized within cognitive theory include the conceptions that: the 
organizing features according to which the problem is perceived by the 
learner are important learning conditions; knowledge must be organized 
in sequence from simplified wholes to more complex wholes; learning 
with understanding is more permanent than learning by rote; feedback 
from environment to learner is a necessary test and confirmation of 
correct knowledge; goal setting by the learner is important in his motiva- 
tion; and divergent (inventive) thinking must be nurtured along with 
convergent thinking. Stimulus-response (S-R) theory stresses that: the 
learner's role be active rather than passive; reinforcement and frequent 
repetition are important learning devices; practice in varied contexts must 
be allowed; and innate human drives, conflicts, and frustrations must be 
recognized and accommodated. (Hilgard and Bower, 1966, pp. 562-564.) 

OBJECTIVES AND S-R THEORY 

Instructional objectives are essential within stimulus-response the- 
ory. A specific instructional objective is at once a stimulus to learning 
and a pattern of response to be exhibited by the learner when he has 
completed the process. When a learner is presented with an objective, 
the instructor has already outlined for him the natu'Y of the desired 
response. When the learner has accepted this desired response as worthy 
of }ds attention, the objective thus becomes a stimulus to his learning. 

Demonstrating that phenomenon iz rather simple. A student who 
is told, "'On Tuesday you will be asked to answer these types of questions 
which require the$e types of answers," has been given both a suggested 
response pattern and a stimulus to learn (assuming, of course, that he 
both understands and accepts the assignment). Students themselves seek 
such direct stimuli by asking, "What will be on the examination?" "Will 
we be held responsible for that?" They ask that the patterns of the re- 
sponses expected of them be made clear in advance; the responses thus 
shape their study activities. 

A set of specific objectives, prepared by an instructor and distributed 
to students at the begiiming of an instructional unit, answers the ques- 
tions they usually ask on their initial contact with a teacher: "What must 
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we be able to do in order to succeed in this ck^s?" Stut^ents have been 
conditioned throughout their school careers to seek appropriate response 
patterns from instructor's actions and from textbook emphases. But when 
objectives are specified, the expected responses are thus communicated in 
a direct fashion, and the traditional lines of questioning are subverted. 
Instruction then must include convincing the students cf the relevance of 
the objectives — the expected response patterns — to their lives. The 
effects of the stimuli are related to the degree to which the objectives are 
accepted. 

Intermediate objectives — those specified as .wading to stiU more 
complex abilities — relate directly to stimulus-response theory. When a 
student is asked to perform a complex task, the asking (the stimulus) is 
more powerful if the attainment of prerequisite abilities (the intennediate 
objectives) has been previously assessed. (Gagn6, 1965.) Unless the pre- 
requisite task is demonstrated, the communication ot the objective calling 
for the more complex behavior is a weaker stimulus. According to theory, 
the response pattern is already organized in the learner; the objective pro- 
vides a focused stimulus. In the vernacular, the intennediate objectives 
are springboards from which students can jump to greater heights. 

Stimulus-response theory suggests that the mind changes as a result 
of connections between series of trials and associations; series of objec- 
tives can provide clearly defined connections. Overt shaping patterns 
may be constructed so that the direction of the overall learning is made 
apparent. Stimuli and responses are present both in each objective and in 
series of objectives which fit together in sequences. 

The "active response" principle of S-R theory is another feature 
built into an objective-based mode of instruction. Each objective calls 
for an overt response to be made by the learner — the more objectives, 
the more active responses. Although any instructional scheme may de- 
mand periodic active responses on the part of the students, one which is 
based on specific objectives must include regularly observed student 
actions. 

.it^M r Experimenters working within the framework of stimulus^response 
theory have made much of the principle of reinforcement, which holds 
that if a learner's response is rewarded, it is more likely to be repeated. 
Objectives can themselves serve as reinforcers when learners check their 
own responses against the specific objectives they were attempting to 
reach. Each objective can simultaneously reinforce responses and stimu- 
late further response. If concrete rewards are attached to successful 
atuinment, reinforcement can be made extrinsic to the objective. How- 
ever, when the end is clearly known, attainment can be its own reinforcing 
device. 
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OBJECTIVES AND CCXJNITIVE THEORY 

Specific objectives relate as weU to cognitive theory. Knowledge 
of the form of expected responses presents a model to the student. His 
perceptions, the cues he takes from his environment, are shaped by his 
view of the task with which he is to be confronted. When he knows what 
he will be called upon to do, his attempts to sort relevant from irrelevant 
experiences are aided. He is afforded the opportunity to alter his own 
perceptual structure, the filter through which he views his world. (Miller 
et al, 1960.) 

The teacher who manipulates a learner's environment in accordance 
with the laws of logic and cognition is actually influencing the learner's 
perceptions just as though he were manipulating the actual perceptual 
approach. (Gage, 1965.) A simple demonstration of the phenomenon of 
selective perception may be arranged by telling students who have been 
in a room for many hours over a period of weeks to close their eyes. 
Then ask, "How many light fixmres are on the ceiling?" It is unlikely 
that any of them will know. Say to them, 'Tomorrow you will be quizzed 
on the architectural features of this room." Immediately their attention 
is directed not only to light fixtures but to doors, windows^ room size, etc. 
They begin to perceive what they had never "seen" before. Specific ob- 
jectives have a similar effect on students' perceptions of lectures, readings, 
and other media through which learning occurs. Their attention is 
diverted from the irrelevant and focused on that which has meaning for 
the task at hand. Put another way, this is the "organizing feature" so 
important in cognitive theory. 

What are the links between cognition and action? According to 
cognitive theory, a person's actions are controUed by the way he organizes 
his perceptions (images) of the universe. Changes in such images are 
effected by executing plans for gathering, storing, or transforming infor- 
mation. One imagines what is coming and builds plans (strategies, tac- 
tics) to meet the eventuality. (Miller et al, 1960, p. 16.) 

Specific objectives help learners create plans because they are par- 
ticular guides toward expected actions. Utey help create models for 
thinking because they are themselves models. V/hcn a student asks, 
"What is to be learned in this course?" the information he receives must 
somehow be fitted into the conceptual scheme he already possesses. 
When the requirements of the situation do not fit the student's current 
scheme, however, he is forced to alter it or extend it to accommodate new 
information. 

A rotation of learning tasks that caUs for the assimilation of new 
information inro students' existing conceptual schemes is a suggested 
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teaching strategy. Cognitive theory postulates' that prolonged assimila- 
tion of facts without a corresponding reshaping of the conceptual schemes 
with wluch to organize them is "bound to retard the maturation of 
thought." (Taba and Elzey, 1965, p. 528.) Students who require more 
"concrete thinking" than others may be exhibiting just this type of learn- 
ing problem. 

Students may have cognitive "preferences," particular ways of 
organizing their learning plans. If students are to succeed in school, 
their preferences must fit die nature of the tasks with which they are 
presented, the type of instructional sequence through which they pass, 
or the instructor's own cognitive preferences (expressed in ways of which 
he may not be aware). The cognitive aspect of teacher behavior — the 
logic of what teachers say to students — has not been studied to the 
extent that programmers, for example, have focused on the cognitive 
staictures of their programs. Some instructors may prefer to deal with 
details and to neglect general idea while others tend to discuss general- 
izations and consequently overlook details. If the exact tasks to be per- 
formed by students are specified, the study of cognitive features of 
instruction will be facilitated. 

Cognitive theory suggests that learning proceeds from simplified 
wholes to more complex, integrated wholes. Each objective is itself a 
simplified whole; when put together with others it may become a part 
of a more complex structure. The terminal objective for a course or 
curriculum should represent the complex whole toward which the entire 
sequence is designed to lead. Gestalt theory, itself usually associated with 
cognitive theory (Bigge, 1964, p. 51) suggests that learning strategies 
are formed on the basis of perceptions that combine pieces into patterned 
structures. A person learns a task as a meaningful whole rather than in 
a piecemeal fashion, through insight rather than association (Hall and 
Lindzey, 1957, p. 297) with insight "possible only if the learning situa- 
tion is so arranged that all necessary aspects are open to observation." 
(Hilgard and Bower, 1966, p. 241.) When objectives are specified, pat- 
terns of thought through which learners may be led are opened to view. 
Hieoretically, insight is made more feasible. Hilgaid and Bower (1966, 
pp. 241-242) explain this phenomenon in classroom terms: 

Skilled teachers are weU aware of differences between situa- 
tions in which understanding is arrived at easily and those m 
which it is achieved with difficulty — even though the same 
ultimate steps are involved and the same end stage reached. 
In the favored arrangement the problem is so structured that 
significant features are perceived in proper relationship, and 
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distracting or confusing features are subordinated. Some 
mathematics teachers make problem solution difficult to grasp 
because they go through derivations step by step without an 
overview of where the steps are leading ct what the articu- 
lating principles are. They teach the necessary operations, but 
the final insight eludes the students because of the manner in 
which the proof is arranged. 

One more principle in cognitive theory that relates directly to a 
defined-outcomes mode of leaching should be mentioned. The law of 
closure holds that 'The direction of behavior is toward an end-situation 
which brings closure with it .... In a problematic situation the whole is 
seen as incomplete and a tension b set up toward completion. This strain 
to complete is an aid to learning, and to achieve closure is satisfying.'' 
(Hilgaid and Bower, 1966, p. 235.) When objectives arc specified, dosure 
may be experienced only when the objective is achieved. If objectives are 
not specified, the risk is that the only satisfying closure for the student is 
in his obtaining a grade-mark and leaving the course; there is no other 
way for him to know that he has attained the desired end behavior. 

Both cognitive and stimulus-response theories have their adher- 
ents in schools. Although most instructors are unconscious of their modes 
of proceeding and ascribe their successes to "art," elements in their in- 
structional practices may be classified with one or another — and often 
both — theoretical groupings. Specifying objectives is a tool which fits 
within both theories and which enables instructors to move back and 
forth from student-learning results to instructional desigr s, with theory 
serving as the bridge. 

The specification of objectives can help to bring theory and practice 
more into line with each other — an essential because, "a sound theory 
of learning must eventually be validated by its influence upon the arts 
of practice. If educational practices cannot be improved as a result of 
research investigations of learning, something is [very] wrong with that 
research/' (Hilgard and Bower, 1966, p. 542.) And in practice, evidence 
is accumulating that students learn more in situations in which objectives 
are specified in advance. Instructors learn, too. The process of examining 
criteria by which accions are to be assessed leads to a focus on ends. By 
virtue of engaging in this process, recent graduate school products, who 
are often guilty of confusing the certitudes and achievements of their dis- 
ciplines with reality on a cosmic scale, may be led to bring their knowledge 
more appropriately to bear on the business of causing learning. 



apter Twenty -Two 

Effects on Instructors, 

Students, 

and 

Institutional Practices 



EFFECTS ON INSTRUCTORS 

The typical classroom instructor is little concerned with learning 
theory. Major curricular decisions rarely fall within his scope. He is not 
involved in broad-scale instructional planning, let alone in defining desir- 
able behaviors for the members of the community in which his instimtion 
is located. He is concerned rather with his own classroom and his own 
instructional processes. To him the specifying of objectives has a limited 
— but very significant — range of applications. 

The instructor who specifies objectives lends direction and purpose 
to several areas of his activity. He has a frame of reference within which 
he can build and test hypotheses regarding his practices and his effects; 
his planning of instruction takes on different dimensions; classroom inter- 
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actton between him and his students is changed; an^ he gains a height- 
ened awareness of what he is trying to do. But he must go through the 
process hunseU; he should not be handed objectives with the injunaion. 
Go teach to them." 

Whon an instructor bases his practices on defined objectives, he 
gams a different perspective upon hi, courses. TTie context of questions 
about whether to spend more or less time on a specific bit of subject matter 
has altered; he now sees his subject as a vehicle by which smdents can 
earn to Amk in particular ways. Course content and coverage become 
less sacred. TTie instructor has committed himself to bring his students 
to specific abilities. Is it reaUy necessary to "cover the text?" What if 
some students have not learned that which was supposed to have been 
taught -.must he continue "covering content" or can he double back 
repeatedly until he is satisfied that a minimum percentage of students 
has learned what he hoped he was teaching? The instructor who has 
specified objectives is in a better position to answer these questions be- 
cause he has set particular ends and he knows whether or not they have 
been reached. 

Instructional methods, too, take on a different dimension. When an 
mstnictor knows clearly whether or not anyone has learned from him, 
he can change his techniques on the basis of particular referents. Does he 
^better results when he lectures? Wlien he conducts class discussion? 
When he shows fihns or plays tapes? He has provided himself with an 
entire basis for experimentation in the relative merits of instructional 
media. He can communicate with feUow instructors on the value and 
worth of his objectives, his sequences, and his methods. The time he 
spends in attempting to teach one task or a group of usks can be com- 
P".*!!*: *T *P*"* o*^" who are attempting to teach the same 
abilities but who are using different methods. By specifying objectives 
the mstiuctor moves in the direction of becoming an experimentalist, a 
speaalist in causing learning. 

When an instnictor specifies objectives, certain questions become 
pointless. What is "sr..dent-centered" instruction, and how does it differ 
from that which is "teacher centered"? Ihe entire process is designed to 
cause smdents to learn or it has no meaning. "Are the smdents applying 
concepts outside the classroom?" if the teacher's objective is that smdents 
gain an attimde of continuing inquiry as manifested by certain aspects 
of their behavior outside the class, the instructor can easily assess his 
results. Common euphemisms such as "remedial," "terminal," and "col- 
lege level" lose their meanings. "What can the smdents do when they 
enter the course? What can they do when they leave?" These are re- 
vealed as the real questions. 
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of '"stnictor who has specified his objectives, the assigning 
of grade-marks can be related to specific smdent accompUshments. iSrks 

.^S^J^ " ""."^^ " ^"^"^ content and 

S.? i Z"? "i? ' 'TT'- ^ "A" mean? It means 

tiiat a smdent has performed these tasks under these conditions with f Ais 
degree of accuracy. An "A" is less likely to indicate that , smdent has 
5^^^J°i class eveor day and has matched some vague standards 
deteimmed by the mstiuctor only after the results were in. 

The instructor who plots his objectives sequentiaUy so that each 
kads to broader aims is not likely to make the error of asking smdents 
to achieve some complex task without first ensuring their ability to master 
the sunpler elments contained within it. Once he has structured dear 
objectives he finds in many cases that his assessment devices have also 
b«n refined. He can quickly see the difference between an objective that 

Zf.' J IT" i"«t™«or to sort out deficiencies ir 

msmicnon before too much time is lost. As he plots objectives and test 
ttt^s, he ,s led to avoid a pattern of lecmring for several weeks, admin- 
istenng a complex test, and then discovering that the basic vocabulary 
he has been usmg was beyond the ken of many of his smdents. 

Once he sets objectives, the instructor is virtually forced to find 
appropnate mstructional media. Smdents who are learning in a simation 
m which objectives have been specified and communica^ to them in 
advance of the course refuse to tolerate shoddy media - and that includes 
^terids ^" """"y instructor must create his own 

-^r''^!;"?' "r"""' development of an audio- 

tumnal system for teachmg botany, noted that as the media he con- 
strocted proved more relevant to the purpose of the course than did his 
lectures, smdents, of their own volition, stopped attending the lecmres 
and vnnt to the laboratory where directly relevant materials were avail- 
able. Smden» kn«v clearly what they had to leam; materials in the 
Jaboratoiy tied m direcdy with their objectives where the lecmres often 

fht T ' '^'l "y*"' «^«^«l«Ped in which 

the hard media drove the "soft" lecmres out of circulation 

Instructore' classroom activities change along observable dimen- 
sions when they are attempting to teach for specific outcomes. In one 
smdy, supervisors, told to rate teachers on their apparent classroom 
elfectiveness, perceived as more effective those teachers who had been 
r«iu.red to cause smdents to leam in particular directions. (McNeil, 
1967.) In addition, teachers viewed supervisors' suggestions as being 
more relevant and helpful, because the suggestions were seen as means 
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to help the tetchen brinf about learning rather than as ends in themselves. 

Most instructors will say that they always work towaid causing 
student change. However, an explicit requirenient that instructors teach 
for higher itudent scores on a specific standardized test produces a change 
in die behavior of die teacher. Teachers aa differendy when they are 
charged widi causing learning. In some cases pupils show greater gain 
in desired directions when the teacher's reinforcement (his o%vn success) 
is contingent upon such gain. (Wittiock, 1962.) Experimental evidence 
is yet meager, but it seems that when instructors are required to teach 
toward specific objectives, student Itiiming is measurably affected. The 
instructor acts differendy. Periiaps he reduces die number of irrelevant 
intrusions or atttnds more to deliberate instruction. Or perhaps greater 
student learning is a result of the phenomenon of ''the self-fulfilling 
prophecy" — when and if an instructor is determined that his students 
leam, they learn. 

What is most important from the instructor's point of view is that 
when he lays out objectives, he is forced to define, to justify, and to 
defend what he is trying to do in all facets of his work. It is no longer 
possible for him to hide behind the "noraial curve" of probable student 
achievement. He is committed to certain minimum levels of student 
learning in advance of his instructional efforts. By making definite com- 
mitments, he cannot manipulate the classroom as though "teacher" and 
"learners" were abstractions. He is forced back on himself and must 
answer the constandy posed question, "What am I trying to accomplish?" 
The answer comes back in the form of another question, "What are my 
students doing now that they did not do formerly?" He no longei says, 
"I opened up die subject for die students. The more able learned — I'm 
sorry about the others." He becomes conscious of his content-selection 
process and reviews continually the reasons for using particular types of 
materials and teaching patterns. His activities move on to a different 
plane. 

Throughout recent years, many writers have commented on the de- 
personalized aspects of American higher education. (Kean et al, 1967.) 
Much of the criticism is directed toward institutionalized procedures that 
tend to maintain screens between administrator, instructor, and student, 
and force them to mistrust each other. Qassrooms are ridden with secrecy, 
with failure in communication. Even the simple task of specifying in ad- 
vance what an instructor must do to please his supervisors remains in the 
realm of hearsay and post facto determination. What the student must 
do to satisfy the instructor is often played as though it were a game of/ 
"I've got a secret. Guess what you have to do to pass this course." When 
objectives are written down, the veil is removed. 
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Much of what happens to an instructor when he specifies objectives 
can be summed by saying that he learns "what he is about." The teacher 
who lectures for several weeks and then says in effect, "Write an essay 
m which you sort out the relevant dues/' may be saying in reality "When 
I see your essays, I will know who 1 am and what I think." The process 
ot aslung the student to write a composition for which rules and guidelines 
have no* been defined cannot be excused as a part of instruction. What 
can the mstructor do to help the student after he reads the compositions? 
Teachmg and learning, a process of interaction between instructor and 
snident, must be based on common ground. The instructor who specifies 
objectiyea reveals himself to his students before he asks that they reveal 
themselves to him. And what better way to dispel skepticism and istrusti 
Most published discussions about the effects of objectives on in- 
sttuctors are extrapolations drawn from a few research studies and reports 
of personal experiences by instructors who have engaged in the pnJess. 
Much mformation is speculation and must xemain so until the process 
becomes more widespread than it is at the present time. It seems safe to 
say, however, that objectives clearly specified and communicated in ad- 
ITZ^ ^f"''."* '"^ *° teaching-learning process dimensions of 
honesty and understanding that have long been sought but despaired of 
as bemg improbable under current practices. It is also likely that the 
mstructor who enga^ in the practice may find himself in a comer from 

^r"^*"^' "> 

they didn t know what I was talking about" are closed. In the comer is 
• mirror, and the reflection says, "What are you really trying to do?" 
Many may not like what they see. » j o u 

EFFECTS ON STUDENTS 

cH.^ ?f '''''^T" institutional practices on 

students attitudes, habits, and abilities is incomplete and often contra- 
dictoiy. Information is not easily collected. It is difficult to establish 
causa^ relationship, between structure (physical plant, organization) and 
process («,urses, teachmg methods, counseling) on the one hand, and 
student change on the other. Students select certain colleges _ why? 
How much of student change arises from off-campus influences? What 
types of students do best under what instructional modes? College goals 
•re vague and capable of varying interpretation - what forms of learning 
we really jeing sought? Empirical investigation suffers as a result of a 
host of such ambiguities and enigmas affecting study design. 

What would happen to students if all leaming objectives were 
dearly specified ~ whether by them, by the college suff, or by the two 
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groups working tojcther? Although a few experimenters have addressed 
themselves to the issue (Dalis, 1969), little more than speculation based 
on theory and logic can be mentioned at this time. Few coUege courses, 
fewer complete programs, and no whole colleges are organized to achieve 
sets of specific objectives. Most of the research that seeks knowledge 
regarding institutional effects sets objectives toward which students must 
strive or deduces objectives from media being employed in existing cur- 
ricula. But because of the varying interactional effects of media, student 
tendencies, and objectives themselves, clear evidence of the consequences 
of a dcfinzd-outcomes approach must wait until it has been tried in a 
number of contexts. 

Many effects may be presumed. Under current practice, students 
know that instruction is designed to lead somewhere — but where? To 
say only that long-range ends are being effected by trivial tasks is mean- 
ingless, air'' students are weU aware of the triviality of most short-range 
objectives. TTiey often ask, "Why bother?" and unless they hav? a fair 
idea of global ends, they may be disinclined to participate. Would xbdr 
motivation be affected iJF deliberate objectives v-'^re posited? 

The kinds of statements found in course descriptions seldom diiectly 
influence students' progress. 'To provide a dear understandmg of the 
backgrounds of English culmre, traditions, and language" or similar state- 
ments typically locked in the dean's files or in the catalog seldom elicit 
more than a brief glance from a student. "What papers are required? 
What reading? What texts must I buy? How many tests are given?" To 
the extent the student thinks of the course, these are the questions toward 
which he directs his inquiry. Generalized course or unit descriptions are 
deemed unworthy of his scrutiny. 

Without being aware of it, students are thus forced to focus on the 
media, not the outcomes of a course. The implication is that student's will 
turn course experiences to ends of their own devising, and that any activity 
selected will be satisfactory or not to the extent it keeps them involved in 
something called the "learning process." But the student may not get 
that far. His involvement and concern with mundane classroom activities 
arc not the ends of instruction — at least no: lot the student. On the 
other hand, when objectives are clearly specified, sequences and patterns 
become apparent and directions can be plotted. Objectives then serve as 
reasons for study. Students who are given the opportunity of planning 
for the performance of particular tasks may have a decided advantage 
over those who are expected to engage in iU-defined activities for un- 
known reasons. 

Student guidance may also be improved when a college uses a 
defined-outcomes approach. Once laid out in sequential, communicable 
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fashion, counw oudines can be used to help counsel students. Students 
may be asked. Is this what you want to be able to do?" And "Are you 
able now to pcrfonn these tasks that are requisite for entry?" The ideal 
of the mdividually patterned cu. riculum may be brought closer to realiza- 
tion The ability to plan ahead is a necessary charaaeristic of the inte- 
grated person; the opportunity to plan his program in accordance with 
desired outcomesmust be oflfered to the -ndividual student. lliatplanninR 
can be done with more reasonable deliberation if the actual abilities to 5 
gamed are mdicatei to him as part of the process. 

Presented with objectives for the first time, students exhibit intrieu- 
mg behavior patterns that point up the inadequacies of ambiguous gods 
fust^ they Ignore the course outline and look at the instructor in an 
attempt to detennine what he really has in mind. Next, they check 
through the outbne seeking media lists. Even after a quiz in which the 
mstructor carefully points out how aU items relate spedficaUy to obiec- 
tives, students are incredulous. Habituated to the "educational" guessing 
game played m the lower schools, they repeatedly search for the "catch/^ 
As the course progresses, students often come in one by one, speakinR 
with amazement about the fact that the instructor had bren honest ml 
Aem about the required tasks. A few often go a step further and remark 
that diey were released for thinking about the subject matter. They realize 
that by communicating exactly what they were to do, the instructor re- 
moved a screen, a veU of secrecy, from between himself and them. 

In many instructional siniations, smdents themselves could very 
benefiaaUy participate in setting objectives in advance of the course The 
actual writing of objectives thus can be part of the learning process. Too 
students acceptance of objectives as being worthy of their attention may 
be enhanced. As students work with instructors in buUding specific ends 
for the course in which they are involved, they learn to focus on the 
consequences of Aeir action,. That alone is an important activity, one 
which can be itself a valid goal. 

FaUure in school often means a smdent has faUed to cope with the 
medhamcs of education. So-caUed learning abUity is liktly to be related 
tiie knadc of finding one's way through a procedural labyrinth. The 
means of education do more than effect the ends, they become ends. If a 
student is select«l, placed, promoted, and graduated by examinations, 
ttom his pomt of view, the object of the education system must be to 
pass examinations. (Hutchins, 1968, p. 7 k.) If he is accepted as a par- 
tiapant m setting educational objectives, one of the goals of the system 
as he sees It then becomes the defining of ends. If the ends he helps select 
•re direcdy related to social and individual needs, both short- and iong- 
tenn, his attention is drawn to the relevant, to the why rather than simply 
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to the haw of his actions. This would sran more valuable than a process 
that asks a student to attend to pre-set means and to find his own ends 
within them. 

Although ^ere is little available evidence about the specific effects 
of objectives on students, there seem to be potential similarities between 
these and some biasing effects l^^ng recognized in experimental psychol- 
ogy. In psychology, the influence of the investigator affects the outcomes 
of the experiment in ways both defined and unknown; the more obvious 
include the fact that an experimenter, having derived a hypothesis, seeks 
data to support it. He may continue to seek confinnation by applying 
different statistics, reorganizing the conditions of an experiment, changing 
subjects or experimental paraphernalia until required information is ob- 
tained, and so on. On the odter hand, his attempts to confirm the hy- 
pothesis may be as subtle as his smiling at certain interviewed subjects 
and not at others, or unconsciously selecting particular populations to use 
and taking other unintentional steps to influence the direction of results. 
Such activities lead to what has been called the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
(Rosenthal, 1968.) 

Bscause some expectation of how research might turn out is virtually 
a constant factor in r lendfic experiments, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid bias completely. Thus it may well be with most classroom 
instruction. The psychologist experimenter applies different statistics to 
his data in an effort to hdp them approximate his expectations; the in- 
structor changes grade-marking patterns. The experimenter reorganizes 
the condition of the experiment; the instructor changes the classroom 
situation. Experimenters find different groups of ''guinea pigs"; admin- 
istrators group students according to ^'ability.'' And what in experimental 
psychology is comparable to the phenomenon of an instructor's shuffling 
and reshufifling papers turned in by students to make them conform to a 
normal probability curve? What can approximate his making examina- 
tion items more difficult (more ambiguous, often) when his students 
achieve an extraordinarily high score on any pre-instruction test? When 
a teacher expects a ^'normal distribution," he gets it; when he expects 
learning, he ge^ that — sometimes with residts as dramatic as greatly 
increased I.Q. scopes. (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968.) What does he do 
differently when he actually commits himself to having 90 per cent of his 
students achieve his objectives? 

Psychologists and behavioral scientists suspect that when little is 
expected, litde is achieved. (Hutchins, 1968, p. 15.) However, they are 
unaware of the specific mechanisms — conscious and unconscious, inten- 
tional and unintentional — that affect success or failure in directions 
expected. If there is a consistent phenomenon of "self-fulfilling proph- 
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ecy, how do-s it operate in the schools? Studies have identified certain 
obvious factors. One group of investigators observed differential cues 
presented to students -by teachers. Instructors aUowed more time for 
'bnght" students to answer questions and displayed facial expressions 
indicating obvious displeasure at remarks made by "duU" students. But 
there arc probably a great number of less apparent cues picked up un- 
consciously by students. If expectations are somehow communicated to 
non-human experimental subjects (Rosenthal, 1968, p. 51), what must 
be the magnitude of the effect on students when an instructor genuinely 
expects them to leam? What when he expects them to fail to learn? 

A changed view of students — one which perceives them all as 
possessing the abUity to leant in a variable but functionally equal manner 
I7j?rl/"'T!v" ^"^^ far-ranging consequences. (Boyer and Walsh, 
1968.). The differences among them — in quickness of apprehension, 
richness of home experience, level of emotional maturity — could then 
be accommodated. Telling students what they will be able to do at the 
end of a particular unit may be the most significant single thing an 
instructor can do to effect learning. Put simply, the single most effective 
way to help a student achieve within the present school system may be 
to teU him exactly what he is going to accomplish and to convince him 
that the instructor is committed to his learning to do it. 

EFFECTS ON INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES 

The junior college that would adopt a prac:ice of specifying objec- 
tives for its curriculum and instruction within the framework of a 
defined-outcomes rationale must anticipate changes in several pre-existing 
organizational patterns. The roUege's institutional research office, for 
example, cunently collecting data on which administrative decisions are 
made and writing proposals .'or funding, would have to devote most of 
ite efforts to assessing the effects of instruction. Th? role of department 
chairmen and deans would change from that of personnel administrators 
^ward that of instructional managers. Curricular prerequisites would 
be revised. Patterns of courses which students must fulfill would give 
way to specification of abilities they must possess. Student assessment 
for the purpose of improving curriculum and instruction would be em- 
phasized more, and measurement for the evaluation and differentiation 
of students, less. Relationships between the junior college and the uni- 
versity, other educational institutions, and employers would come to 
include reviewing and criticizing each other's defined objectives. 

Under a system of specified objectives, the commitment of institu- 
tional resources must be undertaken in r fashion different from the current 
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practice. When specific outcomes are used as a referent, gaps in the struc- 
ture are made evident. There may be some goals — perhaps those seen 
as important by the community at large — toward which the institution 
is mistakenly not directing its efiforts. Tliere may be overlaps — several 
curricular programs leading toward the same ends. Specific objectives, 
spelled out and communicated, can help identify those areas and make 
idlocations of resources more practicable. 

Under the current system, gaps and overlaps arc difficult to assess. 
Does all follow in sequence? Does the student who passes Math 1 have 
the requisite skills to enter Math lU Can the smdent who goes thiough 
Remeiial Engli$h enter English I with a reasonable chance of success? 
When instructors specify the minimum skills to be achieved by their 
students in a single course, instructors in subsequexu courses know more 
precisely what entering abilities they may expect. Thus, courses and cur- 
ricula may be carefully plotted. 

Under a defined-outcomes approach, course oudines become docu- 
ments of great utility. In addition to catalog type data on subject content, 
they include lists of objectives. One outline is maintained for each course. 
It is distributed to students when diey enter, used by instructors, shown 
to accxeditation committees and interested groups at other institutions, 
and used by counselors in advising students. In short, courses are built, 
not mere lists of activities vaguely specified. 

In die college that undertakes to define its effects, die assessment 
of student capabilities takes on a different dimension, too. Whether stu- 
dents' entering abilities are determined by individual instructors, by de- 
partments, or by institutional testing services, several matters must be 
considered. For example: die extent to which die individual has already 
acquired die responses which die college expects to teach him; die extent 
to which he has acquired die prerequisites for entering die curriculum; 
and the extent to wbdch his antecedent learnings will facilitate or interfere 
with new learning under varying instructional conditions. Of course the 
measuring of such factors will require testing and interviewing programs 
of much more depth and complexity dian diose found in today's institu- 
tions. (Glaser, 1966a.) 

On die odier end of curricular design, arrangements must be made 
to collect long-range follow-up information about students who leave the 
institution. If instructors are to write objectives that assess the achieve- 
ment of such goals as, "The smdent will gain appreciation for poetry/' 
they must be able to obtain feedback about die extent to which their 
objectives have been attained. Widiin that goal, any of several objectives 
may be written; for example, 'The student will purchase at least three 
books of contemporary poetry within the two years after leaving the 
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course." Or "The student will write and submit for pubUcation at least 
one poem within one year after leaving the course," Objectives may also 
state ". . . or give similar evidence that he has gained an appreciation for 
poetry." In all cases, the instructor must know whether or not his objec- 
tives were achieved so that he may modify them or his instructional 
practices. Easily measurable behavior on the part of the students may 
be taken to indicate the achievement of a rather complex ability or a 
significant change in attitude. 

Because similar objectives may be specified for "transfer" and 
"terminal" courses alike, the gulf between academic and vocational divi- 
sions of the institution is narrowed. When courses are designed to cause 
specific changes in students, the artificial gap now found among institu- 
tional divisions is reduced. Although content and coverage of courses in 
two curricula may vary, the complexity of a task specified in an objective 
can be noticeably similar. Thus "standards" can cross disciplinary lines, 
and a scheme of classifying objectives might be used to compare the 
'level" of courses, sections of courses, or whole curriculum sequences. 
The hierarchies employed in assessing the relative complexity of objec- 
tives need not be as elaborate as those postulated by Gagn^, Bloom, or 
other learning theorists. For the college's purposes, it may be sufficient 
to classify objectives according to those calling for the performance of a 
single task in a prescribed situation and those specifying employment of 
a particular skill in any class of situation. In any case, objectives in 
courses can be classified in a more structured fashion than that currendy 
employed. 

Currendy, in most instructional situations, objectives are more 
vague and variable than media. Instructors use similar methods and 
materials from one term to the next, but the "standards" of the course 
fluctuate in accordance with changing studert populations. If a student 
does not perform well relative to his fellows within an allotted time, he 
"fails." Standards are usually created and modified in relationship to the 
capacities of the students enrolled, not to external criteria. The institution 
diat introduces a system of specific objectives will likely abandon the 
marking curve and move to a "pass/no pass" pattern. There is no degree 
of relativity within a single objective, hence no need to distribute student 
accomplishments along a continuum. Students achieve in relation to the 
objectives themselves; data about their achievement are used to modify 
instructional media, not to differentiate students. 

The institution operating with outcomes clearly defined will prob- 
ably develop much of its own instructional material. Students progress 
toward common objectives at varying rates, and the demand for indi- 
vidually prescribed materials will grow. Because it is impracticable to 
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pnnride a tutor for each student, many replicable materials will be needed. 
In addition, students will more readily serve as tutors to other students 
when the pressure of grade-marking is removed. The institution will 
move into the learning business. 

Junior coUege educatois may despair of the apparent complexity of 
organizing an institution for the purpose of causing predictable learning, 
but a framework for most of the necessary innovations exists now. Most 
institutions have research directors; their activities must only be differ- 
ently assigned. Agencies with responsibility for relating college courses 
to those offered at high schools and transfer institutions exist; the content 
of their conversations can change from comparing vaguely described 
course content to relating evidence of course outcomes. Transcripts, cat- 
alogs, and counselors' manuals can be rewritten to show spedfically the 
objectives attained by students who have received credit for particular 
courses. Existing mechanical media can be applied on the basis of dem- 
onstrated effect rather than on whim or salesmanship. And the super- 
vision and management of institutions can be related to learning outcomes 
as well as it can to history and tradition. 
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Reactions and Criticisms 



Resistance to the idea of specifying learning objectives in precise 
terms has been voiced on a variety of bases, ranging from a belief that it 
is unfeasible to a contention that it is immoral. Some arguments against 
the practice have merit. Others can be aeditcd only insofar as they apply 
to all iristimtional education. Frequently, objections 5eem to be based on 
a combination of unwillingness to do the necessary work, genuine rea- 
soned antipathy to the process, and a feeling of elitism manifest in such 
sutements as, "Hold mt accountable for their learning? They don't be- 
long in college anyway! In my (fay, we had to work for what we got!" 

Many critics of the use of objectives in junior colleges associate it 
exclusively with programmed autoinstruction and let their revulsion 
agairist "machines" of all types carry over. (Amstine, 1964.) Such 
criticism seems unwarranted because, although the specification of precise 
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outcomes is a necessary condition of programmed instruction, program- 
ming is not the only way to teach toward objectives. Instructors may 
use die process in a free-wheeling classroom or in a school with no rooms, 
programs, or hardware at all. 

Other critics suggest that learning the specific precludes learning 
the general — that when objectives are specified, the unseen ends of 
instruction are discounted. There is no evidence, however, that students' 
broader horizons are narrowed by being taught in a situation where in- 
structional outcomes have been precisely defined. In fact, a contrary 
thesis may be drawn: When objectives are set, the student is released 
to learn more. Critics of the process of building a floor under learners may 
be excessively concerned with ceilings. Wanting to teach everything, they 
fail to determine whether or not they have taught anything. Lumsdaine 
(1968) has concluded that "'Most instructional lessons, films, television 
lessons, and college courses try to teach more than they possibly can " 

As an instructional goal, ''thinking'' must be given top priority. 
However, the difference between "thinking" and "problem solving" or 
other forms of overt activity is more semantic than real. The word 
"thinking" is often used as if it were the real end of education, but the 
word "too often serves as a pedagogical smokescreen masking the absence 
of well*defined instructional goals." (Ericksen, 1967, p. 89.) Logically, 
it is difficult to relate the presence of goals to an absence of thought. 
When a student solves a problem as the objective suggests he will, his 
thought has not been diminished in value. 

GENERAL VERSUS SPEOnC 

Defined objectives are often criticized because they outline specific 
sets of ends toward which all students must be led. By contrast, the 
argument runs, general goals allow for many forms of behavior. It is not 
proper, however, to draw a distinction between vaguely defined goals and 
specific objectives; the important line lies between having no major ex- 
plicit goals — hence no concerted control of instruction, content, or 
structure — and some. If outcomes are specified at all, the degree of 
spedficity should not be cause for question. 

Individualization should not be an issue either. There can be as 
many sets of separate, measurable objectives as there are students in the 
school. It is not necessary, or even especially desirable, to design se- 
quences that will lead all students to the same abilities and behavior. The 
ability to draw inferences, make generalizations, and gather data to test 
hypotheses is valued in a democratic society. Such learned capacities can 
be cast in the form of specific objectives — a separate set for each learner, 
if need be. 
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Furthennore, content and instructional method used to lead students 
toward defined objectives can often be varied — for instance with die 
objective: "Given some data, a student can state one or two types of 
problems in terms of sodal-science concepts or previously learned gen- 
eralizations." Contrast that objective with one that states, "Given die 
name of an early American settlement, the student will state the form of 
government instituted in that colony before 1700." The second objective 
may well be rejected, not only because it demands mere recall but because 
It specifies the con(en( that a teacher must use to teach it. The first ex- 
ample is no less specific, but it is not bound to any spedflc subject matter 
Many antics would probably rate it as worthy a goal as the suggestion 
that, "TTie student wiU be able to solve problems of his own devisine " 
(Raths, 1967.) 

A genuine concern that, because it is easier to operationalize, the 
trivial would be emphasized in defined objectives to the exclusion of the 
more valuable — this is a criticism less of the process than of the people 
who use it. (Popham, 1968.) True, trivial objectives may be easy to spe- 
cify but, once specified, they are open to view and correspondingly easier 
to reject. If objectives toward which die instructor is actuatty striving are 
clearly stated, soUdly based criticisms may be made by both die instructor 
Mid his coUeagues. If objectives are hidden behind grandiose phrases, 
they may not be easily identified, much less analyzed. Instructors are, by 
nature, idealistic; diey consider course content as a vehicle for noble ends. 
But specific ends are no less worthy. 

WHO WILL DEHNE THE OBJEGTIVES? 

The process of setting up objectives and course sequences is pre- 
oninendy a faculty responsibility. Administrators can supervise die ac- 
tivity and make assistance available, but instructors must implement die 
process. If teachers refuse to spell out ends and to accept accountability 
for dieir being achieved, die enterprise wiU not succeed — diis in spite of 
me vigor of administrative pronouncements about educational "innova- 
tion " Board policy statements, massive purchases of hardware (often 
misleadingly classified as "new media"), and frequent publicity releases 
notwidi landing, if instructors feel a certain percentage of students must 
fail, that percentage wiU fail. Moreover, if instructors do not want to 
work toward specific objectives, diey will actively subvert any deliber- 
ately designed instructional process. It is the teachers who make die 
system stand or fail. Accordingly, it is essential to examine carefully 
reasons why few instructors currendy specify objectives for their students. 

Some of die reasons why instruaors seem to prefer vague aims 
may result from a fear of converting dieir exalted calling into a mundane 
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pneact. Typically, teachers do not enter their profession for the purpose 
of causing learning but for a variety of other reasons — for example a 
deme sunply to perfonn before, or to interact with, the young. Perhaps 
many "back" into teaching because there are few other places in society 
where people may be gainfuUy employed while dabbling in an academic 
disaplme. When « i» are defined, teaching becomes more of a job and 
less run. 

Does specifying and inducing learning in particular directions fall 
into the category of menial labor in the mind of the teacher? The instruc- 
tor who chooses to enter the teaching profession may view his move as 
a st^up in social dass. In his mind, the planned production of learning 
hw the appearance of mixing mortar or tilling soil. Focusing on ends 
•uggests using one's knowledge for assembly-line purposes: it turns the 
marvel of the human mind into base coin. Acconlingly, the instructor 
acts as though his status depended on his refusing to accept defined 
objectives. 

A more acceptable excuse for teachers' failures to define objectives 
may be simply that they do not know how. Few junior college teachers 
have been "prepared to teach" (Btawer, 1968, p. 37) and even fewer have 
bfen exposed to activities in which the writing of objectives was a main 
function. Graduate school professors rarely use objectives in their own 
courses. TTie texts used in teacher preparation occasionally mention that 
objectives should be specific but they do not often discuss how they should 
be wntfen. Never having betm required to engage in the process or 
eapo^ to other instructors who used objectives, the teacher has no frame 
of reference upon which to draw. Preparation, not mere exhortation, is 
a mmimal necessity. If objectives are to be more than trivial, special 
miningis requi/ed. The instructor who has not had such training cannot 
be faulted for h-s failure to develop a proper set of objectives. 

A belief pervades the field that instructors will be rated by the 
extent to which dieir students achieve the objectives they specify; if so, 
they want no part of the practice. This is understandable because as a 
group instructors are traditionally hostile to being "evaluated." Their 
repugnance is certtinly justified — the entire history of faculty evaluation 
approximates the sordid! Gustad (1961) put it mildly when he said, "To 
call what is typically collected or adduced to support evaluative decisions 
'evidence' is to stretch the meaning of that honored word beyond reason." 
A strong case can be made for abandoning all current practices of faculty 
evaluation. (Cohen and Brawer, 1969.) However, if a schoc''s faculty 
and administration decide that evaluation is necessary, assessing instruc- 
tors on the basis of the learning achieved by their students would certaii Jy 
be a more valid practice than any of the schemes presently in use. 
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Specific objectives, then, are something new for most instructors 
representmg a break with tradition for members of a most conservative 
group. To ask teachers to define outcomes is to suggest that they run 
counter to their predilections without offering them many overt rewa-ds 
for domg so. And it is a rare instance in which teachers receive recogni- 
tion for causing learning, primarily because institutions in which Aev 
labor are not rewarded for causing learning. 

In general, instructors and coUege leaders hesitate to define and hold 
themselves accountable for achievement of instructional objectives be- 
cause It IS far easier to be a "good teacher" or "good coUege" in a pro- 
tertively ambiguous sense than it is to define and bring about leaniing 
Before the practice can become widespread, a new definition of teaching 
""1*^ "fr^^: (Cwlson, 1966, p. 130.) Until teaching is seen as 
methodicaUy caustng learning, it will continue to be viewed only in terms 
ot the mstructor's actions — not in terms of the results he pnxluces And 
untU they are expected to show evidence of having caused learning, "good 
coUeges mU be known only by the number of their buildings md the 
degrees held by staff members. "Good teacher" and "good coUege" de- 
pend upon particular definition of terms. As long as the terms are defined 
m one way, teachers and institutions will not act in another. 

Many powerful external forces act to dissuade instructors and insti- 
tutioiis from specifying objectives. In most states, school finance is based 
on Average Daily Attendance" or another formula similarly founded 
on the premise that if the body of a student is in proximity to the body 
of an mstructor for a specified number of hours, something beneficial wiU 
^ " '"°"«y « appropriated on that basis, instructors will 
not likely find it necessary to specify objectives. However, if institutions 
received fmanaal aid on the basis of learning achieved, spedflc objectives 
would be perceived immediately as a necessity. 

A truly significant intrusion by industrial and governmental edu- 
cational agoicies may be necessary before junior coUege staff members 
recognize the enormity of their refusal to define and hold themselves 
accountable for the learning achieved by their students. Tlieir reluctance 
IS not evidence of a recent national malaise but of a persistent long-stand- 
mg conservatism in American education. It may be laid less to genuine 
cnticism of the defined-outcomes approach than to inertia and failure to 
recognize the dangers of not changing. 

MORAUTY 

The argument is sometimes raised that it is immoral to manipulate 
studmts toward set ends; however, "the institution caUed a school is 
speoficaUy chai:ged with just this task." Instructors and governing boards 
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«it ''itquiied by law and oath to Me diat the youngsters in their charge 
learn quite definite patterns of thought and action as prescribed by die 
adult society/' (Komisar and McQelkn, 1965.) If lequued objectives are 
inunoral, then so are all American school lawsl 

Questions regardii g the morality of determining ways of thinking 
to be attained by anodier person dius lead to criticisms of the broad pur- 
poses of all educational structures. The meaning in Bennis' contention 
that '^ere are probably more similarities than would be expected be- 
tween foims of 'acceptaUe' sodal influences, such as psychodiexapy or 
teaching, and 'unacceptable' forms, such as brainwashing'' (1966, p. 83n) 
is not widely recogniased. If it is immoral to preset the ends of instruc- 
tion, then it must be immoral for one person to interaa with anodier at 
any time for die purpose of changing his behavior. This would include 
parent and child, husband and wife, (rimd and friend, as well as teacher 
and student. In this context, setting objectives ts :;iunoraI. 

Parenthetically, morality is nrdy brought up when certain other 
forms of socially acceptable educatiim are under discussion, as, for ex- 
ample, when a junior college attempts to '"educate" its community to vote 
favorably on a bond issue or a tax override* In such cases, the objective 
is clearly specified — a positive mandate backed by cash — and the medi- 
ods follow — public infonnation releases, speeches, and conversations 
diat present die college in a favorable light, along widi deliberate de- 
emphasis of such unattractive news as student disaffection. If it is moral 
to manipulati or shape an entire community, is it less moral to move a 
single student toward predetermined ends? 

Teachers sometimes balk at setting objectives in advance of instruc- 
tion because of their verbalized commitment to the value of spontaneity 
in the classroom. They seek, rather, "some unplanned, free, creative en- 
counter between teacher and student, in which activities emerge because 
of their spontaneous appeal* And * . * whatever learning results comes as 
a genuine surprise to student and teacher alike." (Komisar and McClellan, 
1965.) Spontaneity and freedom in instruction are desirable, even de- 
lightful, concomitants of the teaching role. Rigid structures ostensibly 
have no appeal for the creative teadier — and what teacher would char- 
acterize himself as being other than creative? 

But the morality issue intrudes here, too, albeit in a different way. 
If instructors truly believe they should not define the direction of their 
instruction, if they believe it is for the student to decide what is relevant, 
then "teaching" can be characterized as some type of human encounter 
without definable meaning. However, the instructor must then abandon 
all pretense at judging students because judgments on the basis of nebu- 
lous or shifting criteria are the ultimate immorality. If students and 
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instructors shall be allowed free play, then admission requirements, selec- 
tion procedures, probation and suspension practices must be discarded 
along with all goals, whether precise or ambiguous. Human encounter 
for no reason other than whatever spontaneously happens is a noble aim, 
but it is not "teaching" in any sense of the word even though, "In our 
ceremonial moments, we educationists are all suckers for such a view of 
instruction." (Komisar and McClellan, 1965.) 

Teaching — causing learning — is actually a most moral enterpnse. 
In the schools it involves an adult shaping the perceptions of a youth in 
a fashion such that a student's life and well-being are enhanced. Spelling 
out the desired ends of that enterprise carmot be considered immoral lest 
the counter' charge be made that the field of public education is actually 
a vague association of people with no goals for themselves or for anyone 
else — people who are content both to reflect and to perpetuate uncriti- 
cally their society's lack of a coherent philosophy. 
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Our economy and technology do not direct us; they give us a 
very wide range of choice. The future of the nation and of 
our educational system is whatever the American people decide 
to r>ake it, wheAer they are guided by habit, or wisdom, or 
fear, or caprice, or good will, oa sheer desperation. More than 
ever before in our history, the task is not so much to guess 
v/here we will most likely be, but to decide where we would 
most like to be. — Robert Bicker (1967, p. 61.) 

Education and instruction are much bigger than schools. 
Schools are only a convenient means to more important ends, 
means that may no longer be relevant several decades from 
now. — John Goodlad (1967, p. 15.) 
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lliis book has drt^ a picture of a college that is a leader in the 
educational ^ffain of its community. The college has defined objectives 
and accepted accounubility for learning achieved by its students. Its 
piograms have coalesced around a core of instruction suitable for, and 
available to, all citizens. Students come and go at will; their activities 
take them to all parts of the dty. Instructors, acting in a professional 
capacity they never before knew, serve as educational consultants to the 
community. The college focuses on student learning and community 
transfonnation. 

Is this college desirable? Feuible? Or is it a dream of an institution 
that will never be built? In part, the answer cepcnds on the situation of 
all institutional education in 1979. TTie next decade could find humane 
studies centeriI^g outside traditional educational structures; the universi^ 
abandoning the pretext of general education and devoting all its efforts 
to research, and industrial laboratories building more of their own in- 
structional systems. In such a climate, the college stipulated in this book 
could flourish. 

All features of the college of 79 need not be housed in the same 
institution but all are needed. Easy access, instructional accountability, 
courses that take students to all parts of the dty, teachers as professionals 
in instruction, research on learning processes — all are long overdue. The 
need is so pressing that if currendy operating colleges do not provide for 
alternatives to traditional structures, Ae best that can happen is that other 
agendes will soon arise, compete for funds, and usurp functions assigned 
to, but never wholly accepted by, American higher education. (Gleazer, 
1968a, p. 131.) The junior college will then hive failed to scire the oppor- 
tunity it h^d and will become only a vestige ul an int^levant educational 
form. 

Tl:iS book has argued the case for a defined-outcomes approach to 
junior college curriculum and instruction by presenting a model of a 
college built on that rationale. It has spoken in favor of change but failed 
to considf r i»ow chmige will be stimulated. How will it happen ? Through 
a revolution that destroys current structures? Through forced changes 
dictated by severely reduced community finandal support? Or through 
the !ca^«rsh.^ of educators wiA courage and direction? "How" remains 
an intriguing question. 

Competiticm, a fascinating potential spur to action, is on the hori- 
zon. Will it be the tri^gt^r? Suppose, for instance, a group appeared at a 
/inior college governing board meeting and made the following proposi- 
tion: 

We represent the XYZ Leani^Jng Corporation. Cur instruc- 
tional specialists have developed and tested certain materials 
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over the past few years. We have tried these procedures on 
a variety of populations and feel we can guarantee learning 
along certain dimensions. 

Here is a list of specific objectives in the areas of mathe- 
matics and communications (we have objectives and programs 
in other fields as well). We will set up our organization any- 
where in your district and take any 1,000 normally functioning 
young people you send to us. For each student who learns to 
solve these types of problems as measured by these tests and 
to write these types of papers in accordance with these models, 
you will pay us $100. If we cannot produce diese results 
within thiie months with at least 80 per cent of the group, you 
owe us nothing. No untoward effects will accrue to the 
learners — you may administer to them any attii^udinal tests 
of your devismg. 

Suppose, after further elaboration and inquiry, a member of the 
board turned to the college president and asked, "Your budge* last year 
approximated $2,000,000. Just what did we get for our money?" And, 
assuming a tenacity not often displayed by board members when speak- 
ing of educational matters, suppose he pressed further and said: 

Unless you bring us evidence within six months of the 
nature and extent of the learning achieved by at least a sig- 
nificant proportiort of your students, we will seek legislative 
authorization to use tax funds to be paid to private corpora- 
tions in accordance with learning contracts. We will set up a 
public commission to monitor those contracts and, inciden- 
tally, we will reduce your budget by an equivalent amount 
each time we enter into an agreement with a group that 
guarantees learning. 

Don't bring in grade point averages or vague goals capable 
of an infinity of interpretations! We want concrete evidence 
that our students are learning — demonstrably. and predict- 
ably. 

And if the board were persistent and the president strong of heart, 
the college might very quickly set itself on a track leading toward the 
learning institution so badly needed, but so rarely found, in American 
education. Shall we move now — before the mainstream of insuuction 
in this country runs completely out from under what we quaintly call our 
"educational" institutions? 
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